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EDITORIALS. 


Every well-regulated school should have a paper, not 
only for the pleasure which it gives, but also for the gen- 
eral benefit it is to the school. 

A school paper is a great source of delight to the alumnae. 
Of course everyone is interested in the school of which he 
is a graduate. He wishes to know what progress it is 
making and on what lines, and also where the former 
students are, and what they are doing. Where can he 
obtain this information except from the school paper? 

Rogers Hall is to have a school paper. We have been 
working up towards this for several years and now the 
time has come. We feel that we are capable of starting 
and maintaining one. 

Some of the articles will come from the alumnae and 
other friends, although the majority will come from the 
students themselves. Judging from their work in the 
past we ought to obtain many good essays. We expect 
that all will take hold readily and do all in their power to 
make Splinters a great success. The general news of 
the school will be given, together with local incidents, in 
short we shall endeavor to publish everything that will 
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be of interest to the pupils, the alumnae and all who are 
in any way connected with Rogers Hall. We also hope 
to publish matter that will entertain even those who have 
no special interest in the school itself, though we hope 
there are no such persons in Lowell. 

The paper will be supported financially by advertise- 
ments and subscriptions, so all will understand the neces- 
sity of subscribing. 

Among the articles contributed we have sought to select 
the most satisfactory for the paper. Others, not appro- 
priate now, will be used in future issues. To those whose 
work fails to appear in print we would propose that they 
make another attempt; to those have been successful we 
offer our congratulations; to those who have written we 
express our thanks and hope that one trial will not satisfy 
them. 

Friends, Romans, countrymen, business men of Lowell 
in particular: We, the editors of this paper, earnestly 
ask you to give us your advertisements. You will not 
only be benefiting yourselves, but helping to promote a 
good cause in which we feel sure you are interested. 
We need your hearty support and are certain you will be 
amply repaid by inserting your advertisement in our 
columns. 

Don’t be like the business-man, 

Who swore he wouldn’t spend 
A cent with which to advertise, 

Or helping hand would lend, 

And when he had some goods to sell, 

Of those no one did know, 

Because he didn’t advertise 
And these to people show. 

Of course he failed and you know why, 

So do not be surprised 
That people did not come to buy, 

As he never advertised. 


C. T. S. 


ROGERS HALL OF YESTERDAY AND TO=DAY. 


“How changed Rogers Hall is!” you would say if you 
had been here three years ago, and had just come back 
for a little visit. 

Then, there were fences everywhere instead of four 
acres of open space as now. There was one grass tennis 
court, no basket-ball court, no tether-ball poles, not even 
a place to practice golf. Now we have two tennis courts, 
one of clay, a splendid basket-ball court, three tether-ball 
poles and a three-hole golf course. 

Rogers House was then occupied by Miss Rogers, who 
so kindly gave up her own home for the school; nowit has 
two recitation rooms and the rest is used as students’ 
sleeping rooms. 

Beautiful copies of famous pictures are everywhere in 
evidence, where formerly were bare walls — very pretty 
walls to be sure — but then not half so interesting and in- 
structive as now. 

The room where the children’s department was before 
is now turned into a cozy library, which holds between 
seven and eight hundred books by noted authors on his- 
tory, biography, science, art and fiction. For these we have 
to thank the trustees to whose generosity we of to-day owe 
so much. Three of the rooms which the teachers used to 
occupy have been changed into recitation rooms, so we are 
no longer cramped for space. Straw-mattings were then 
all over the Hall, in the two upper stories. Now we have 
hard wood floors. 

Everywhere you see new faces, but you may be sure the 
girls are just as jolly, good-natured and fun-loving as ever, 
and just as Rogers Hall is improved every year so their 
love for their school grows deeper and stronger. 

C. A. 
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SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge, the author of the “Ancient 
Mariner,” will always live in the history of English 
Literature, famous for that one poem. 

Coleridge was a man born with great gifts, and with 
tremendous possibilities which were never fulfilled, for 
while he had the mind of a genius we feel that his char- 
acter, apart from the defects of a feeble constitution, was 
wanting in the true strength of manhood. His gifts were 
of too great variety and he lacked the power of applica- 
tion which might have made him famous in some one 
line. He tried to become a poet, a man of letters, a 
minister and a philosopher; all he accomplished worthy of 
remembrance was one short poem. 

There are so few men endowed with a mind that places 
them without an effort of their own, far above their fel- 
lows, that when one is born in that high plane, but fails 
through the defects and weakness of his own character 
we feel only sorrow and regret in reading the story of his 
life. 

In that wonderful poem, the Ancient Mariner, Coler- 
idge shows his possibilities. In that poem written in a 
burst of poetical genius Coleridge leaves behind him all 
his faults and imperfections, and wins for himself an 
enduring place in English Literature. Coleridge is always 
a songster but although most of his verse falls pleasantly 
upon the ear it forms no picture in the mind. In the 
Ancient Mariner, however, there is added to his flow of 
words a vividness of description, a terseness of expres- 
sion, a rapidity of movement, and fascination of plot 
which has never been excelled in the English language. 

The character of Coleridge was deplorably weak: he 
was utterly without the power of concentration ; his nature 
was so fickle that his opinions were constantly changing, 
and he had but one real friendship, the friendship of the 
Wordsworths. He was always ready to accept assistance 
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and never to accept responsibility. When his mind was 
aflame with enthusiasm, his restlessness would not permit 
him to sit quietly down to write. “I will begin to- 
morrow,” was the familiar refrain from his lips and no 
other words could more clearly have shown his weakness. 

F. L. H. 


“TRAUflEREI.” 


The great music hall was crowded with an eager, ex- 
pectant throng. Women in rich gowns and jewels, smiled 
and bowed in this direction, or that, as they recognized 
some member of their particular set; gentlemen in eve- 
ning dress, and for the most part of distinguished ap- 
pearance, were making brave attempts to seem patient 
and not in the least bored while waiting for the grand 
concert to begin. 

The first appearance in their city of a very youthful 
and remarkable musician, was their principal reason for 
being present at this concert, although the program 
promised a rare musical treat aside from the few num- 
bers to be rendered by the young German violinist. 

As the members of the orchestra appeared upon the 
stage and took their respective places, they were greeted 
with loud applause, but as the director raised his baton 
a breathless silence filled the hall. 

When the first strains of the overture fell upon the 
ears of the listeners the men quite forgot that they had 
been bored and the women ceased to brood upon the little 
jealousies which they had felt upon beholding a gown of 
more pleasing fashion than their own, or some other beauti- 
ful woman whose sudden popularity was altogether unintel- 
ligible to them. As the overture ended with a rich 
resonant chord another round of applause ensued. During 
the two following numbers the interest and enthusiasm of 
the audience remained unabated. 
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Rudolph Von Eschenbach, the principal musician of the 
evening, was now announced and as he appeared before 
them their enthusiasm manifested itself in deafening 
applause. 

Von Eschenbach was of medium height, with clear cut 
features, and a wealth of light wavy hair. As he stood 
in the midst of this assembly of musicians, some of whom 
showed by their thin gray locks that their musical career 
was almost ended, he seemed a mere boy. 

While he carefully tuned his violin to the harp which 
was to accompany him the audience noted his remarkable 
self-possession and ease. As the first sweet and plaintive 
notes of the sonata came to them their faces assumed an 
expression of expectation. 

Graceful cadenzas and soft tremulos followed one an- 
other, now dreamy and far away, now becoming louder 
and swelling with melody which spread like a wave 
through the great hall and re-echoed from the distant 
corners. The audience leaned forward with shining eyes 
and parted lips, forgetful of their neighbors, of themselves, 
of everything except the marvellous mu£ic which thrilled 
their very souls. The closing notes were followed by a 
brief silence, then came a wild applause which did not 
subside until Von Eschenbach came forward to render 
an encore. 

With the first sweet strains of “Traumerei” the audi- 
ence became spell-bound and as the melody became more 
and more marked, now soft and plaintive, now strong and 
full of clear, rich tones, their expectations were realized; 
they were hearing what they had hoped to hear, yes more 
than they had hoped to hear — the most exquisite music 
that they had ever imagined. 

How the body of Von Eschenbach swayed gracefully to 
and fro expressing all that he felt, how tender his face 
became and how wholly unconcious of everything save the 
one melody that he loved above all else! 

Not one of the listening hundreds knew the secret of 
Von Eschenbach’s ability to render “Traumerei,” with 
such delicate feeling; not one of them knew that the rea- 
son for his closed eyes was that in imagination he was 
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again a little lad back in a small dingy room in a quaint 
old German village, playing “Traumerei,” the piece that 
his father had taught him, for his heart-broken mother, 
as she sat by the fire-place with her knitting. Now and 
again she paused in her work to brush the tears from 
her dim eyes and say, gazing tenderly upon her beautiful 
boy, “So like his poor father, and so like his father’s 
playing.” 

His admirers did not know that his father had been 
imprisoned for a crime of which he was wholly innocent, 
and that his mother had died of a broken-heart one Christ- 
mas Eve just as he was lingering lovingly upon the last 
tender notes of the melody so dear to them both. They 
did not know that he who stood before them now as the 
accomplished Rudolph Von Eschenbach had begun to 
work his way from Germany to America twelve years 
ago, on the very day that his father had been liberated 
from prison; that he had played in the streets of the 
great metropolis until he had been noticed by a famous 
master who saw in him a genius of rare ability and had 
personally instructed him and brought him before the 
public, in his pride in his pupil even bestowing upon him 
his own family name. They only knew that they were 
hearing a young musician of great reputation and extra- 
ordinary ability, who had the power of moving them to 
tears of which they were not ashamed. 

As Von Eschenbach dwelt upon the last sweet note — an 
old man, poorly clad, and trembling with excitement 
rushed up the aisle. Before any interference could be 
made he had hurriedly mounted the steps of the platform 
and tottering to the side of the much amazed youth cried 
in a voice trembling with emotion: “I knowed id! I 
knowed id! Who else could play id zat way?” His voice 
was drowned by the cries of the indignant audience, “Put 
him out.” “He is crazy.” “Arrest him.” Some of the 
musicians started from their places in order to force him 
from the platform, but Von Eschenbach motioned them 
back, and exclaimed, “Surely the old man means no 
harm. Although this proceeding is quite out of the ordi- 
nary let him speak. What is it my good man?” Von 
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Eschenbach was making a brave attempt to remain com- 
posed and calm but bis agitation was plainly visible. 
“Got! you say vat iss id? I vill tell vat it iss. For 
twelfe long years baf I been looking for my poy, my 
little poy. My Got told me go to America. In America 
I haf been from one city to anoder looking for bim, for 
my leetle poy, and ven to-night I vass oudside and I heard 
dat biece, dat dear old “Traumerei” I knowed I bad 
found bim. I knowed no body else could blay id dat vay. 
I learned my leetle poy to blay dat biece. Ain’t you my 
Franz? Ain’t you my poy? Don’t you know your olt 
vater, Hans Vogel?” 

The old man held out bis trembling hands toward Von 
Eschenbach who impulsively seized them in bis own. 
Then turning to the orchestra and the audience in turn, 
said with a choked and unsteady voice. “No explanation 
is necessary, my friends; trusting that you will excuse 
me I will take my father home.” 

Ethel Lucas Whitmarsh. 


A niDNIGHT FOOT=BALL GAflE. 


Jack Lamford was my room-mate at Pairman’s, and 
Pairman’s was a boarding-school which prepared for 
Harvard. 

A fine, manly fellow was “Chummy,” as I called him, 
with a sturdy, well-built frame, dark hair and piercing 
brown eyes. He was a great favorite at Pairman’s, and 
his strength and skill bad won him a place upon Pair- 
man’s strong eleven during bis first year at the school. 

He played on this team for three years and at the 
beginning of bis senior year was elected captain. 

Late one afternoon Jack came in our room and threw 
himself down on the window seat in a very discouraged 
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“Hello, old man!” said I cheerfully,” what’s the matter 
now?” 

Jack pulled off his hat and sweater, and tossed them 
impatiently into a corner. 

“Well, to tell the truth,” he answered, “I’m afraid 
there’s very little hope of getting at the head of the league 
this year. Only three old players are left, including my- 
self, and the new men are doing very poorly. What are 
we going to do about it? That’s what I want to know. 
Come now, what do you think about it? Your opinion is 
good for something,” with a laugh. 

“Now Chummy, you know I haven’t been out to watch 
practice once this year, and I can’t tell anything at all 
about it. But remember, old fellow, lots of good teams 
have been made up here when the prospects as early as 
this looked exceedingly black. Come, take a brace, forget 
your foot-ball for awhile and let’s go and have some sup- 
per.” I gave his ear a gentle tweak, at which he good- 
naturedly batted me over the head with a book and out 
we went. 

Jack coached his team earnestly for soon there would be 
a game with the Randolph High School, Pairman’s greatest 
rival. This game was thought to be assured, but in the 
very midst of the foot ball season, came another week of 
discouragement. First, Mirtman, the center-rush, and a 
man next to Jack in strength, wrenched his knee and 
had to give up practice. Thompson, the best of the new 
men, was obliged to leave school and go to work, and worst 
of all Jack himself seemed to lose his old quick way and 
splendid grit. Dark lines were to be seen under his eyes, 
and I noticed that in the night he was restless and talked 
in his sleep. 

One morning I said to Jack, “Chum, you should either 
give up foot-ball or go light on your studies.” 

But Jack was not willing to do either. His foot-ball he 
could not leave, and he thought he owed it to his parents 
to stand well in his classes and had made up his mind 
that he would. 

Jack and I were both tired that night and did not stop 
to talk, as we sometimes did, but quickly fell asleep. 
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It seemed as though we had been lying there only about 
ten minutes, when I was awakened by something or 
other, and rolled over to see what was the matter. 

Jack was sitting upright in bed. His eyes were wide 
open, yet I knew he was asleep. All at once he sprang 
to the floor. 

“Take him low,” he cried,” “Low! low! Merrill, you 
should never tackle a man that way!” 

I sprang out of bed after him, but he rushed to the 
other side of the room. 

“Merrill,” he groaned, “you’ll never make a foot-ball 
player if you don’t learn to tackle low! Now, Ogden, fall 
on the ball. Good, that’s encouraging!” 

Jack was standing in one corner, bent forward a little, 
his hands on his knee in true foot-ball style. He gave 
his orders in a strong clear voice. 

“Jack, old man,” I said stepping up to him. He shook 
me off quickly and walked to the other end of the room. 
His hands fastened on a small book-case in the corner, 
and the books came tumbling to the floor. 

The noise awoke Jack and he turned hurriedly toward 
me and rubbed his eyes. 

“Where in the deuce am I?” he exclaimed looking first 
at me, as I stood there with a lighted candle, and then at 
the books on the floor. 

“Jump into bed, old fellow, and I’ll tell you all about 
it. Leave the books where they are, they will be all 
right until morning,” for Jack was beginning to pick 
them up. 

Silently he obeyed me, and I, blowing out the candle 
followed. 

Then I told him about his adventure and soon we were 
both laughing at his midnight escapade. 

Gladys A. Jewett. 


A PLEA FOR BECKY SHARP. 


Clever, mercenary, unscrupulous little Becky ! Thack- 
eray did well to omit the supposedly necessary hero from 
his novel. What mere man, though he might be endowed 
with all the qualifications that go to make up the modern 
hero, could live good-naturedly on nothing a year, could 
deviate from the truth so touchingly, could manage his 
affairs with such consummate skill? If Becky had been 
as lucky as she was clever, if most of her artfully con- 
structed little schemes had not failed just when the out- 
look seemed most favorable, she might have ended her 
days in peace and comfort, and incidentally “Vanity Fair” 
might never have been written. Thackeray seems always 
to have the forestallment of her cherished purposes lying 
in wait around the corner, and her house of cards always 
topples over just as she adds the last, the finishing touch. 

Would she have been different — would she have been a 
good woman if she had had half a chance? Who can tell? 
Certainly the dullness that sometimes masquerades as 
goodness could never have been hers, handicapped as she 
was by her wit and natural attractiveness — attractiveness 
the more charming in that it did not depend on mere 
personal beauty. She was worse than beautiful — she was 
extremely fascinating. One loves her in spite of oneself. 
Designing as she is — thoroughly heartless and wicked as 
she may be — there is still an innate good -nature and 
brave courageous spirit about her that compels admira- 
tion, and with all her treatment of Rawdon, shameful 
though it was, after all, she never nagged. Let that, at 
least, be put down to her credit. Always cheerful, even 
when affairs seemed hopeless — always bright and confi- 
dent — Rawdon felt that he could depend on her to pull 
them through any situation, however difficult. One is in- 
clined to wonder if half as much could be said of the 
gentle Amelia, and to wish that Thackeray could have 
made her just as good, and a little less insipid. 

Becky, indeed, had behind all her smiles and light- 
heartedness an indomitable will that well-nigh carried her 
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through ; ambitious to the highest degree, ready to do any- 
thing to gain her own selfish ends, she made of everyone 
in her path a stepping-stone. Even the sanctimonious 
Pitt — the religious, delicious, consistent Pitt — of whom a 
whole volume might have been written, falls beneath her 
all-conquering power. 

And the Marquis of Steyne — but of the most unpleas- 
ant incident in the book, let this only be said: If in any 
one’s heart there is a doubt concerning Becky’s guilt, 
give her the benefit of that doubt. And let us hope that 
at the end of her wretched life, if at no other time, she 
found what even she had discovered to be desirable — a 
little rest. 

R. D. 


A THUNDER STORM IN THE ALPS. 


The night was dark but the outlines of the snow-capped 
mountains rising from the depth of the sullen lake were 
clear and defined. 

Long lines of light, like flaming serpents, zig-zagging 
across the sky, seemed to pass over the snow and slide 
down the mountain to sink into the bosom of the lake. 
The thunder pealed and re-pealed from mountain to moun- 
tain, and the sudden bursts of light made the heavens 
look like a blazing furnace, reflecting in the ice of the 
mountains and in the silent blackness of the lake. 

The flashes grew less frequent, the thunder peals 
lessened and finally ceased altogether. 

It was then that the snow fell softly, silently, kissing 
the violets and roses, whitening the brilliant hues of the 
mountain flowers, and covering the giant trees in mantles 
of ermine. 

When the sun rose the Alps were wrapped in blankets 
of dazzling snow, and thus ended “A Swiss Thunder 
Storm.” 


T. N. 


THE STORY OF PALAMON AND ARC1TE. 


Theseus, King - of Athens, was returning - home from a 
battle, which he had foug-ht with the Amazons, in com- 
pany with his bride, Hippolyta, and her young - sister, 
Emily, when he was met by a party of women, suppliants 
for his aid. They implored him to punish the wicked 
tyrant, Creon, who cruelly refused burial to the bodies of 
their husbands, slain in the siege of Thebes. Theseus 
set out at once for Thebes, killed Creon, and broug-ht 
back two prisoners, Palamon and Arcite, cousins and 
sworn “brothers-in-arms,” both of royal blood. Theseus 
imprisoned them in a castle. 

Looking - from the window of the tower in the castle one 
May morning - , Palamon saw Emily picking - flowers. Now 
Palamon was overcome with admiration and pointed her 
out to Arcite, who at once fell in love with her. A quar- 
rell ensued. Each had sw r orn to aid the other in his love 
adventures, but each maintained that he loved Emily first. 

Palamon saw her first, but, as Arcite insisted, took her 
for a goddess, while Arcite at once loved her, as a mor- 
tal woman. 

Arcite, by private influence with King Theseus, was 
released, but on condition that he would come back to 
Athens under penalty of death. 

Nevertheless he did return; disguised as a servant he 
entered the employ of Emily. After a few years of cap- 
tivity, Palamon, too, secured his liberty by escaping at 
night and fleeing into the woods. Here, in the morning 
he encountered Arcite. Indignant reproaches followed. 
Arcite brought him arms, and the next day they met to 
settle their claim to Emily’s hand by single combat. 
Theseus, riding by interfered. At first he threatened 
both with death, but finally relented and granted them 
each a year in which to gather troops of one hundred 
knights. At the end of that time they were to meet in 
a great tournament, the winner to have Emily. 

Vast preparations were made, and at last they met, 
each with his one hundred knights. Both sought aid 
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from the Gods. Arcite prayed to Mars, asking for vic- 
tory in battle ; Palamon, to V enus, for success in love ; 
both were led to believe by signs that their prayers would 
be granted, and so confidently prepared for battle. 

Meanwhile the gods had devised a plan to keep their 
promises to both men. Arcite had his wish; he won the 
the battle, but as he rode along, prepared to receive his 
reward, his horse threw him and he was fatally injured. 
He died holding Emily’s hand and commending to her his 
rival, Palamon. His body was buried with imposing cere- 
monies. 

At the end of one year, Theseus summoned Palamon 
to Athens and gave him Emily for his wife. 

So the prayers of both were answered. Arcite was 
victorious in battle, Palamon in love. 

Clara T. Smith. 


“ROBERT TOURNAY.” 


Out of the history of the Reign of Terror, William Sage, 
like many other authors, has gathered material for a beau- 
tiful and romantic tale. 

Nothing has been left undone to paint the character of 
Robert Tournay, the hero of the story, full of life and 
strength, so that the book holds the reader’s attention 
untaxed until the thrilling end. 

The family of Robert Tournay had for generations 
served that of the Baron de Rochefort, but in name only 
was Robert Tournay a servant; his master, the Baron, 
had given him a liberal education and this together with 
his splendid physique, enables him to cope with the gal- 
lants of the day. 

Robert, having been thrown continually with the Baron’s 
lovely daughter Edm6, falls in love with her in spite of 
the difference in their stations. One day he chances to 
overhear a conversation, in which Edm§ is disparagingly 
spoken of, between the Marquis de Lacheville, Edme’s 
affianced husband and a woman whom the Marquis loves 
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in so far as his selfish nature allows. This brings matters 
to a crisis : Tournay fights with the Marquis, and after 
wounding him severely is scarcely able to restrain himself 
from killing the man then and there. He is persuaded to 
fly for his life and reaches Paris on the very eve of the 
outbreak of the Revolution, he joins Danton’s army and 
soon advanced to the rank of Colonel. 

Not long after this, hearing that Edm6 is in danger of 
immediate arrest, he goes to her and with great difficulty 
persuades her to allow him to declare her his wife to the 
mob who are breaking into the house to carry away the 
hated aristocrat. In her pride she refuses to let him help 
her across the border line into Germany and finally ap- 
peals in vain to the Marquis de Lacheville who in this 
hour of deadly peril has no thought but how to save him- 
self. At the last moment her lover snatches her from the 
very jaws of death and succeeds in getting into Germany. 

After a splendid victory in which Robert Tournay is 
the principal figure, he goes to Paris in answer to Ropes- 
pierre, and is accused of being a traitor by de Lacheville 
who had seen him within the German lines with Edme. 
He is thrown into the Luxembourg whither de Lacheville 
soon follows him. When next the guillotine roll is called 
the Marquis’ name is read and Tournay sees his enemy 
shoot himself rather than face the horror of the guillotine. 

Tournay’s beautiful and cheerful character is strength- 
ened during his prison life, and he never loses his gay 
and happy disposition even after the terrible disappoint- 
ment of being transferred to the Conciergerie when his es- 
escape from the Luxembourg was all but accomplished. 
When Edm6 learns that Robert is in prison, and in prison 
because of her, she returns to Paris and contrives to visit 
him in his cell. His joy is very great for only then does 
he realize how much she loves him, but his great unselfish- 
ness causes him to think only of her danger, and he im- 
plores her to leave him. 

Edm4’s skilful maneuvering, by which she succeeded 
first, in confiscating and destroying Robert Tournay’s 
death warrant, and then in obtaining from Robespierre a 
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pardon signed, but with the name left blank; and her 
final success due to La Liberte, the idol of the Revolu- 
tionists, is most cleverly worked out. 

Very brilliant and realistic is the word-picture of the 
rushing howling mob, thirsting for the blood of the in- 
nocent victims whom the guillotine-cart is hurrying on 
relentlessly to their death; full of pathos the scene where 
La Liberte — because she has helped to save an honest 
man — falls by the executioner’s' knife beneath the flag 
she loves so well. Tournay arrives in time to see the 
beautiful head severed from the body, but alas ! too late 
to save her. 

Robespiere’s day is done; his death ends the Reign of 
Terror, and the marriage of Robert Tournay and Edm6 
de Rochefort completes a most artistic and thrilling novel. 

T. N. 


GERflAN LETTER. 


Dresden, December 2nd. 

Dear Lucille: — 

Here I am imprisoned in a German Boarding- School with everyone 
around me speaking- this dreadful language of which I understand 
about two words. 

You have asked me to tell you about the life here. I do not find it as 
different as I imagined I should. The girls are very unlike American 
girls in some respects, but they have just as much fun and frolic in 
their way as we do. It is not at all customary for German women to 
know anything of Latin or higher mathematics so, after leaving “Tage 
Schule” at the age of fourteen or fifteen, they are sent away to a 
boarding-school or Pensionat, as it is called, where they study History 
of Art, Literature, French, English and Music. As you will readily 
believe the loss of mathematics does not break my heart. 

A great deal of time is devoted to embroidery, and every German girl 
learns to knit and crochet when she first attends school. The languages 
form a very important part of a girl’s education over here and nearly 
all of them read, write and speak in both English and French. I love 
to hear them speak English, they have such a pretty accent and often 
make such funny mistakes. 

I expect to be as broad as I am long when I return home for it seems 
as though we did nothing but eat. Five meals a day ! Imagine ! The 
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first thing in the morning we have coffee and rolls; at ten “Second- 
breakfast,” consisting of milk and sandwiches is served; then dinner 
at one, coffee and rolls again at four, and supper at eight. 

There is very little gymnasium work in the German schools, but we 
walk for an hour at noon and then again in the afternoon. We march 
two-by-two in a long line with a teacher at the end to see that we be- 
have properly. It makes one feel like a member of an orphan asylum. 

I am revelling in the most heavenly music ! We attend the opera 
and concerts very often. The German girls are very musical and 
dreadfully sentimental. 

Next time I will tell you about my sweet room-mate, and the jolly 
times we have together. 

Affectionately, 

Natalie. 


SUGGESTED BY THE STUDY=BELL. 

M. B. N. 


I 

Why are all the girls so happy, why their faces all so bright, 

Ah! at last I have it, there’s a dance to-morrow night. 

Nothing makes them look so merry, as the prospect of some fun, 

And to talk and plan about it, they had long ago begun. 

II 

They have all got their first dances, and are planning for the last, 

And there’s so much fun and laughter, talking o’er the merry past. 
Soon, through all the noise and clatter, hark! the study-bell they hear, 
And they hasten to their duty, but with saddened hearts I fear. 

III 

But there’s something else than dances, something else than play, 

And we can’t expect our pleasures to continue night and day. 

We must go where duty calls us, though at first we dread to start, 
And not pout and sulk about it, but go forth with hand and heart. 

IV 

In this world there’s lots of duties for each one of us to do, 

For we can’t expect all pleasure, nor fun our whole life through. 

We must mix these two together, first the fun and then the work, 

But I fear the first comes easy, and the last we often shirk. 

V 

We can’t all of us be heroes, nor do work that reaches fame, 

But we can do smaller duties, that are worthy, just the same. 

We can always have the pleasant smile, and give the helping hand, 
Though it only is a trifle, yet ’tis noble, good and grand. 


SCHOOL NEWS. 


At the October meeting of the New England History 
Teachers’ Association, Miss Paul was elected to member- 
ship. The association is not an old one, but many of the 
foremost teachers of history in the colleges and prepara- 
tory schools of this section of the country, have been glad 
to identify themselves with its work. 

October 2nd, Mrs. Underhill went to Northampton to 
attend the exercises in honor of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the founding of Smith College. The occasion was 
a very inspiring one, both in the remarkable progress in 
higher education that it commemorated, and in the large 
number of distinguished men and women gathered there. 

It is of special interest to us because even from the 
founding of Rogers Hall we have stood in vital relation 
to Smith College: Dr. Greene, who was one of the speakers 
at this meeting, was largely instrumental in the estab- 
lishment, both of the school and of the college, and is an 
honored trustee of both institutions; Miss Williams, our 
former French teacher is now an instructor at Smith; 
Miss Taylor, Miss Allen, Miss Lambert, Miss Coburn, 
Miss Paul, and Miss Puffer are all Smith Alumnae ; 
Blanche Ames, the president of the senior class in ’99, is 
an old Rogers Hall girl; Jessie Ames was captain of the 
’03 Basket Ball Team last year, and a great many other 
girls have gone to Smith from here, or are now preparing 
for that college. 

October 6th, the girls of Rogers House gave a molasses 
candy pull for the girls of the Hall. This was the first 
social entertainment between the two houses of the year 
and it is hoped that all others will be as successful. 

October 9th. Mrs. Underhill took the girls to a recital 
by Marshall Darrach, of Shakespeare’s play, “Julius 
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Caesar.” The girls were all familiar with the play, and, 
therefore, found it particularly enjoyable. 

Prof. Iatros kindly invited the girls to visit the Greek 
war-ship Miaoulis in Boston Harbor, on October 16th. 
They met the officers, and were taken all over the ship, 
which they found very interesting - . 

October 19th. Miss Paul invited the girls to a Shakes- 
peare party. When they entered the room, a paper with 
the name of some Shakesperian character was pinned 
on the back of each girl, who, by asking - questions of the 
others, was to guess her own name. After this, they all 
sat down to lettuce salad. The lettuce leaves were 
green tissue paper and at the end of each leaf was a 
quotation from Shakespeare, and each girl had to guess 
what plays her salad was composed of. 

A meeting to renew the Shakespeare Club followed, 
and these officers were elected: Louis Ramsdell, chair- 
man; Ethel Whitmarsh and Clara Smith. 

The books chosen to be read first were “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” and “As You Like It.” 

Besides the reading there will be a more or less 
informal discussion of the plot, characters and sources 
of the plays, and several lectures on the books read will 
be given during the year. 

Rogers Hall has felt deeply interested in the marriage 
of Miss Bertha Allen to Lieut. George Wood Logan, U. 
S. N., not alone because of the novelty of an American 
girl’s being married in the palace of an old Spanish 
grandee in Porto Rico, but also because of its affection 
for Miss Allen. Although she taught at Rogers Hall 
but one year, Mrs. Logan made her influence so felt that 
it is always a pleasure to remember that she was one of 
us. Her sister Louise (Mrs. Alexander Hobbs) was pres- 
ent at the ceremony, and Miss Belle Shedd was brides- 
maid. Mrs. Hobbs and Miss Shedd have just returned 
from Porto Rico where they have been visiting Governor 
and Mrs. Allen since the wedding in October. 
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OUR TRIP TO CONCORD. 

One of our pleasantest Saturdays was on October 20th 
when we went on a drive to the beautiful and historic 
town of Concord. We started in the morning- with two 
drag-s, and a very jolly crowd of girls we were. Our 
Rog-ers Hall banners were flying-, and our loyalty to 
our school was made known by our frequent yells and 
song-s. On the way we gut out and feasted on apples 
that we found by the roadside, and also stopped at a 
little country store and bought peanuts, corn-cakes, etc., 
together with the entire stock of tin horns. We also hailed 
a baker and nearly overpowered him with our numerous 
purchases. 

At about one o’clock we reached Concord, and after 
eating our lunch at the historic Wright Tavern, were 
ready to make our tour of the town. There was so much 
to see, so much to interest us, that before we could real- 
ize it, it was time to start back for school. We saw the 
homes of Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, and Louise Alcott, 
and visited Sleeply Hollow Cemetery, besides many other 
places of much interest. 

The drive coming back was beautiful; the sun was just 
setting, and it made a very pretty picture as we drove 
through the woods. Our shouts and songs echoed and 
re-echoed as we went along. 

We reached school about seven o’clock, a tired, hungry, 
yet happy lot of girls. We had spent a lovely day, one 
never to be forgotten. M. B. N. 


THE HARVARD-CARLISLE GAME. 

On October 27th, all the girls went to the Harvard- 
Carlisle game at Cambridge. Miss Paul and Miss Coburn 
went as chaperones. 

We arrived there just in time to see the Carlisle men 
run on to the field, and to hear the shouts as the Har- 
vard team followed hard after them. It rained a little when 
we left Lowell, and misted all the time we were at the 
game, but that did not dampen our enthusiasm one whit, 
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and even if we did not always know just why, we found 
ourselves jumping - up and down in great excitement. 

The Indians were very strong and sturdy, but not as 
heavy as the Cambridge men. The visiting team put on 
only two substitutes, while the home team was more than 
half substitute at the end of the game. The score was 
17 to 6 in favor of Harvard. Surely, all thought then, 
that Harvard would win in the game against Yale. 

Immediately after the game we went to “Stoughton” where 
Mr. Pope had invited several of his friends to help us 
realize our dream of a real tea in a Harvard man’s room. 
Mrs. Pope chaperoned the party most delightfully, while 
Miss Pope and her brother served tea to a somewhat 
dilapidated, but very jolly company. 

October 31st. The girls of Rogers Hall gave a Hallow- 
een party to the girls of the House. 

At half-past eight the guests began to arrive. When 
they entered the school-room where the party was given, 
they beheld their hostesses in long white robes, huddled 
together on the floor, a ghastly light made by pouring 
alcohol over salt, striking their faces and making them look 
like veritable witches as they swayed back and forth 
uttering their magic incantations. 

Doughnuts were strung from one end of the room to 
the other, and when all the guests had arrived, each girl 
stood in front of one, and the word being given, tried to 
out-do the others by eating hers first. 

Then the usual Halloween frolics were enjoyed, such 
as going down the cellar stairs backwards with a look- 
ing glass in your hand, to see your future husband. 
Strange to say the future husbands were very similar, 
and what is more, did not look very substantial. Then 
ghost stories were told, while everybody drank cider, and 
ate pop-corn balls and apples, and also chestnuts, which 
they roasted at the open fire. 


THE MINSTREL SHOW. 

On Saturday evening, November 3d, a minstrel show 
was given with great success by all the girls of the 
school. 
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The men of the circle — with the exception of the four 
end-men, who wore white duck trousers, red vests, and 
black coats — were dressed in black suits with bright green 
vests, while the ladies wore white pique suits, red jackets, 
and orange ties. 

The songs were good and well chosen, the opening 
song being, “Oh, White Folks, Good Evening.” “Sweet 
Alice Ben Bolt,” was sung by the quartette, and two 
solos were given, one by Ruth Dutcher and the other by 
Elsie Boutwell. The jokes, which were mostly personal, 
were very good and given with the true darkey dialect. 

Marion Needham, one of the end-men, gave a mono- 
logue on “Temperance,” and Clara Smith, the interlocutor, 
gave one on “Woman’s Rights;” both, being worthy of 
the speakers, were well applauded. A skirt dance was 
given by Ethel Whitmarsh, and a clog by Florence Har- 
rison. After light refreshments, a very amusing cake- 
walk, in which Marion Needham and Alice Faulkner won 
the cake, ended the show. 

November 7th. Some of the girls went to a reading 
given by Mrs. Waldo Richards. They enjoyed it very 
much, and afterwards had the great pleasure of meeting 
Mrs. Richards. 

November 10th. “I wonder what those girls are up to 
now. They look mighty gay and festive, it seems to 
me.” 

“Should say by their bein’ all in red and blue that 
they’re goin’ to the foot-ball game.” 

This conversation was between two men standing on 
the corner opposite Rogers Hall, and was caused by the 
door of the school being suddenly opened and the girls 
streaming out — some with blue ribbons flying and some 
with red. 

The second speaker was right: they were going to 
Andover to the great game with Exeter. All was quiet 
around the school the rest of the day until six o’clock, 
when the girls returned, full of the exciting game they 
had seen. The Exeter girls were particularly happy over 
the score of 10 to 0 in their favor and crowed merci- 
lessly over those who were still true to Andover. 
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November 12th. Mrs. Underhill took a few of the 
older girls to see Mrs. Fiske in Becky Sharp. 

November 17th. Miss Kalliwoda chaperoned several 
of the girls to hear Edouard Strauss and his famous or- 
chestra who are now making a tour of this country. 

On Tuesday evening-, November twentieth, a small Ger- 
man was given by Marion Needham, Alice Faulkner and 
Louise Ramsdell in honor of 'Lucy Walther and Bernice 
Everett whose birthdays happened to come together. The 
favors were very simple — as carnations, sticks of candy, 
little bells, pictures and other trifles — but everybody 
seemed to have a good time. 

Miss Puffer, Smith, ’00, is substituting for Mrs. Under- 
hill in some of the classes in mathematics. 

On Thanksgiving evening Mrs. Underhill gave a very 
pleasant dance to her girls and their friends. The reci- 
tation rooms were prettily draped with curtains and flags 
and couches and cosy corners were arranged invitingly. 
One recitation room was entirely decorated in green 
and white, the colors of Rogers Hall, while in the danc- 
ing-room the black-boards were draped with tennis nets 
in which were fastened racquets, and balls cleverly con- 
structed out of green tissue paper to carry out the gen- 
eral color-scheme of the decorations. 

Mrs. Underhill, Miss Parsons, and Miss Kalliwoda re- 
ceived the guests, and by their gracious manner made 
every one feel at home at once. A delicious supper was 
served at ten, after which dancing was resumed until 
eleven. 

The men present represented many colleges and schools, 
among them being every class of Harvard, also the Law 
and Medical departments, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Dartmouth, Andover, the Lowell High School, 
Hopkinson, and Noble’s. 

A good floor, excellent music, and a gay light-heartedness 
made the dance a delightful one in every respect, and 
we all thank Mrs. Underhill for a more than happy end- 
ing to our Thanksgiving day. 


ATHLETICS. 


On November the twenty-second, the First team played 
the Sub. with a score of 6 — 0. The team-work was not 
as good as usual, but we hope to see a decided improve- 
ment in the next game, for which the time has not yet 
been set. 

The best work in the center was done by Louise 
Ramsdell ; the first basket was made by Alice Faulkner 
and the second by Dorothy Ellingwood; then time was 
called for the first half. 

In the second half the only basket was made by Dor- 
othy Ellingwood. On the School team Isabel Nesmith 
substituted for Florence Harrison and on the Sub. Lou- 
ise Hyde for Ruth Dutcher. The line up was as follows: 


FIRST TEAM. SUB. 

Dorothy Ellingwood h Florence Renne 

Alice Faulkner h Ethel Kline 

Marion Needham g Clara Smith 

Lucy Walther g Marion Kerr 

Louise Ramsdell c. c Louise Hyde 

Caroline Wright s. c Gladys Baldwin 

Isabel Nesmith s. c Gladys Jewett 


Two 10 minute halves were played. Miss Pope umpired ; the 
referees were Florence Harrison, Harriet Nesmith ; 'goals were made 
by Alice Faulkner, Dorothy Ellingwood ; no baskets were made by 
fouls. 

The school team has been chosen, but there will prob- 
ably be some changes as the positions are hotly contested, 
especially in the centre. The captain has not yet been 
elected but each week one of the girls on the team holds 
that position. 

The girls ought to be very careful to observe the rules 
given them by ther instructor, Miss Pope, for no girl will 
be allowed on the team unless she observes these rules. 
As so many girls have sprained their ankles we have a 
new rule to add to the list: after a girl has received 
any injury, she will not be allowed to play basket -ball 
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for two weeks. Also in a game a foul is called for fall- 
ing down. There have not been as many sprained ankles 
as before this rule was made. 

The tennis season is over although a few girls are yet 
seen on the courts. The championship seems to have 
been won by Ethel Kline. 

We have three holes for golf on the school grounds, 
where the girls can practice, and then the Country Club 
and the Long Meadow Links are only a few minutes’ ride 
from the school. There are several enthusiastic golfers 
this year, and many are just starting on that long and 
weary path to fame. The championship has not yet been 
awarded, but there are three girls who are fighting 
bravely for it. 


GOLF A POPULAR GAflE. 


Golf, although comparatively new in this country, is 
already the most popular sport we have. Other games 
have had their brief seasons of popularity and then 
yielded to the next fad, but there are many reasons why 
golf will not follow the ordinary course. 

The principal arguments against the game are the time 
and expense necessary for playing it. The former will 
always limit its admirers to some extent, although the 
tendency in this country is to lengthen rather than to 
shorten the hours devoted to recreation. The latter ob- 
jection is not as serious as it seems. Once it was 
necessary to join an association owning links; now 
several of the larger cities, following the example set 
by New York and Chicago, are laying out free links; 
balls are still quite an , item of expense, but “Necessity 
is the mother of invention,” so we may be sure cheap 
balls will be produced before long; very fair clubs can 
now be obtained for a third of the original price. 

Weighed against these objections are many arguments 
in its favor. Golf can be played by people of all ages 
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and both sexes. No training is necessary although the 
athlete has a decided advantage in his well-developed muscles. 
If the game is not violent enough for him let him remember 
that foot-ball, base-ball or even tennis can be played at best 
only during a very brief period of his life, and that too not 
at the time when he most needs the exercise. Yet aside 
from this, golf can be made as vigorous an exercise as 
anyone could wish. The foot-ball player or the girl what 
plays basket ball may smile at this, but go out on the 
links, play around four or five times and you will dis- 
cover muscles of which you were never conscious before. 

But what is the fascination of the game? 

If you are a cjmic and inclined to sneer at the real pleasure 
by golf, go out some morning in the early spring, when 
the sky is blue, and all the earth fresh and green, lend 
yourself entirely to the charms of nature: there is no 
game on earth where the beauties of your surroundings 
count for as much as they do in golf! Tee your ball 
and begin to play ; before you have played three strokes 
you discover that things are not as easy as they seem, 
and your whole being is aroused against that little ball. 
At this point some one will call, “Fore!” and a ball 
cleaves the air high above you; then your determination 
will be aroused. Play around two or three times; occa- 
sionally you will make a good stroke and you will think 
you have acquired the knack of it, alas, only to find 
how easy it is to fail. Now return hot, tired and hun- 
gry — oh, how hungry. Over a soul-satisfying lunch you 
will find yourself saying, “Well, if I hadn’t missed that 
stroke,” or “If I hadn’t got in that bunker.” 

Take care my friend; golf has claimed another victim 
although you know it not; you have yielded to the most 
exasperating, incomprehensible, fascinating game in the 
world — golf. 


F. L. H. 


ALUMNAE DEPARTMENT. 


The Alumnae Department of Splinters sends greetings 
through this first number of its magazine to all those who 
are interested in Rogers Hall, and especially to the grad- 
uates. Although others may take an interest in the 
Alumnae notes, it is only the Alumnae that will turn 
to them first, for this is where they can find out about 
those who were at Rogers Hall with them — what they are 
doing, where they are living, how they spend their time. 
To the old girls this is the connecting link between the 
old and the new. As each year adds new members to 
the Alumnae Association it should also add new interest 
to this department of Splinters. But the Alumnae must 
remember that it is for them to furnish this news, and 
that the success of this department rests upon them. 
If every girl will take the responsibility to send us in- 
formation about herself or about some other “Rogers 
Haller,” she will receive the thanks of every Alumnae. 
No matter how small the item, it will be thankfully re- 
ceived, even if it is no more than a change of address. 
Therefore let us all show our love for Rogers Hall by 
helping to make her magazine one that will be of such 
interest that no Alumna will fail to subscribe to it. 

Louise Ayer was married in August to Mr. Donald 
Gordon of Andover. Mr. and Mrs. Gordon are living in 
Cambridge. 

Mrs. Oakes Ames (Blanche Ames) is planning to 
spend the winter in North Easton. 

Roccena Ashley is taking special work at the Capen 
School in Northampton, Mass. She, and her sister, Mar- 
ion, who is in Smith College, room in Plymouth Hall. 

Ellen T. Batchelor is teaching in Miss Markham’s 
School in Cambridge. 

Alice Chalifoux is making a long visit on her friends 
in the West. She has been staying in South Bend, Ind. 
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Emily Coburn is taking - a course in nursing - at the 
Rhode Island State Hospital in Providence. Althoug-h the 
work is severe she is enjoying - it. 

Henrietta Hasting-s and Katharine Shepard sailed for 
Europe early in October, and they expect to be abroad 
until next Fall. They intend to stay in Dresden until 
January, and then have planned for an extensive tour 
through Italy, France, and England. 

Mrs. George T. Helmer (Gail Hood) has returned from 
a delightful European trip. 

Berenice Jocelyn has announced her engagement to Mr. 
Herbert L. Swift, son of Gustavus F. Swift, president 
of the packing - firm of Swift & Co., Chicago. 

Mary G. Kellogg is enjoying her work at Radcliffe. 
She has been elected a member of the Orchestral society. 

Maria T. Stevens, who returned from Berlin in June, 
has announced her engagement to Mr. William Fox of 
Lowell. 

Mrs. Louise M. Kennard and Miss Kennard are spend- 
ing December in the Adirondacks. 

Alice C. Pickering has announced her engagement to 
Mr. Carl French Morse of Salem. 

Mrs. Clarence Moore (Mabelle F. Swift) is spending 
the winter in Washington. 

Sara Nieman is spending the winter in Berlin. 

Mrs. Boyden Pillsbury (Estelle Irish) traveled in the 
West this summer, through New Mexico,. Colorado, Utah 
and Nevada. 

Ruth Burke and Dorothy Underhill attended the dance 
given at Rogers Hall Thanksgiving evening. 

Frances Anderson has invited Elizabeth Bennett to 
spend the winter with her in Phoenix, Arizona. On their 
way to Arizona they visited New York, Washington and 
New Orleans. 

The Smith College Rogers Hall girls had a merry time 
about three weeks ago in Ware, Mass. Julia and Maria 
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Stevens were visiting- their uncle Mr. Edward Stevens, 
and eight Rogers Hall girls — Jessie Ames, Florence 
Nesmith, Helen Coburn, Helen Hill, Louise Ellingwood, 
May Wilder, Bertha Holden, Marion Ashley and Roccena 
Ashley, were asked to spend Sunday with them. All 
who have enjoyed Mr. Stevens’ hospitality will know what 
a delightful time they had. 


FROM THE PHILIPPINES. 


The following letter from Captain Greig, formerly drill 
master at Rogers Hall, and now Captain of the 26th In- 
fantry in the Philippines, explains itself. The beauti- 
ful piece of Damaso cloth which accompanied the letter 
is now proudly exhibited by the Rogers Hall girls who 
appreciate very keenly this kind little attention on the 
part of their former instructor: 

Leon, Panay, P. I. 

July 22nd, 1900. 

My Dear Mrs. Underhill : — 

Though it is some time since I went away, yet I always have in 
mind, believe me, the Rogers Hall School and the pleasant times I 
have had there. 

Surely the school cannot blame me if I did run away rather sud- 
denly, but I would never had been satisfied if, after my service in 
Porto Rico, I had neglected to grasp the opportunity to experience 
foreign service again in a more distant clime, and to have the satisfac- 
tion of doing all I could in the real game. 

I am well and happy and it is expected that our regiment will be 
mustered out in January or soon after, though personally I would as 
soon it would be June 30th, 1901. 

For a long time I have been wondering what I could send you in the 
shape of a souvenir from the Philippines. You do not want a bolo. I 
think I have it ! Ladies are always pleased with dress, and perhaps 
you would like to see something that the natives wear, and it may be 
something you can wear. I don’t know about that. At any rate it 
will be interesting for the young ladies to look at, too, so I am sending 
by mail (registered) a piece of goods called “Damaso” which I trust 
will reach you. On Sundays the native women, better class, are seen 
going to church with a waist of the goods, though mostly coarser, and 
a black skirt. 
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Now if you know of anything that you would like from here, kindly 
advise me before I start for home. 

I am wondering how the young lady soldiers got along last year. I 
hope, well. 

Recently my thoughts went back to the school and I was thinking 
that it would be better (pardon my mentioning it) to have only one 
lieutenant. In fact none would be better for the 1st sergeant could com- 
mand in case the captain was absent. This would put more in the 
ranks to get the benefit of the drill. Another point is, perhaps the 
young ladies would like to have the bayonet exercise. My men go 
through it each morning when in barracks and it is a splendid exer- 
cise, and would make a pretty exhibition. Light imitation wooden 
guns such as are used in torchlight processions, only shorter in order 
not to strike each other in turning, could be secured at Otis Allen and 
Son’s place at very little expense. This would put the military drill 
to still more use and I know they would go into it with a great deal of 
life after they got started, and every part of the body would come into 
play. 

When you answer on the arrival of the piece of goods, as I will ask 
you, for the Post Office authorities do not return receipts for registered 
mail outside of the States, please address as on opposite side of this 
sheet. 

With best wishes for the school and with kind rgards for yourself, I 
am 

Very sincerely yours, 

A lex Greig, Jr. 


JOKES. 


He (time, 11.30 p.m.) — 4 ‘Are you 
interested in base ball?” 

She (suppressing a yawn). — 
“Yes to a certain extent. I 
dearly love to see a man make 
a home run occasionally. v 

He. — “You look good enough 
to eat.” 

She. — “So I do, three times a 
day. ’ ’ 

“How does a C. ertain G. irl 
in the school differ from an um- 
brella? ” 

“ Well, how does she?” 

“You can shut up an umbrella.” 


“When I went down town the 
other day I had five children, 
and when I came back I had 
ten.” 

“How’s that?” 

“They ate green apples which 
doubled them up.” 

“Did you ever hear about the 
large vegetables they raise in 
Lowell ? ’ ’ 

“No.” 

“Why the other night they found 
three policemen asleep on a beat 
(beet ). 


CHILDREN'S PAGE. 


A LITTLE THING. 

A little bird sat on a tree, 

And sang a song so gay, 

He did not know he cheered my heart, 
With his merry tuneful lay. 

He simply sang; his heart was glad, 

’ Twas all that he could do, 

The song, it was not loud or long, 

But simple, bright and true. 

Another day I passed that way, 

And listened for his song, 

But heard it not. The little bird 
Had spread his wings and gone. 

Perhaps he’ll cheer another’s heart, 
That chance may pass his way, 

But I shall never more forget, 

That simple, cheerful lay. 

C. S. 


MY WALK WITH THE HAND -ORGAN MAN. 

One day when I was only a small child, my nurse left me 
alone for a few minutes in the yard, while she went in to speak 
to the grocer’s boy. 

While she was gone an old Italian walked up our path with 
a hand-organ on his back, and perched upon the hand-organ was 
a monkey clad in a little red plaid dress, with a dusty blacL 
feather in the tiny red hat, which he used for collecting pennies. 
He stopped just outside of our front door and played a little 
while, and I was so taken up with him that when he went away 
I followed on behind. As we went along the streets of Cambridge, 
stopping at all the houses, I began to grow very tired for it was 
a long, long walk, and I wished I was at home and in my little 
white bed. Nevertheless I followed on, and in a little while I 
found myself down in one of the poorest streets in the city of 
Boston 

After walking down one certain street a few blocks, the old 
hand-organ man turned, and went up the steps of a very poor- 
looking tenement. I began to get frightened, but I did not give 
up. He turned the knob of an old half-painted door and closed 
it very quickly leaving me outside to take care of myself. 
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Well, now, I didn’t know what to do. I didn’t dare to return 
out into the dark, noisy street, and I didn’t know my way home, 
so I walked down three or four flights of rickety steps, and 
threw myself in the corner, behind an old door, and pretty soon I 
fell asleep. I never awoke until about three o’clock in the morn- 
ing when I felt someone taking hold of me. I looked up, and 
whom should I see but a great, stout man dressed in a blue suit 
with brass buttons down the front. I asked him who he was 
and he only answered that he was a policeman come to take me 
home. I told him my name, who I was and where I lived, and 
in about an hour I found myself safely at home with my mamma 
and papa who were glad to get their little daughter back. 

A. M. G. 


THREE DAYS AT WEST POINT. 

Jenny had been expecting to go to West Point for a long 
time, and now the day had come when she really was going with 
her father and mother to see her big brother. It was already 
time to start, and as the little girl could not keep quiet, she went run- 
ning around everywhere. 

First they went to Fall River in the cars, and there they took 
the steamer to New York. 

“How grand it was on the steamer! Of course she would not 
be seasick. How could she be?” 

The next morning she didn’t want to get up, but she did; she 
wasn’t hungry for any breakfast so she sat on deck feeling very 
sick while her father and mother went to get some breakfast. 

She was sick all day, and when they got to New York and had 
to get aboard another boat, Jenny felt very tired of the world. 

This boat took them up the Hudson River to West Point, but 

J?r»ny did not notice the beautiful scenery because she was so sick. 

When they got to the hotel they found that Jenny’s big brother 
Charley had not engaged any rooms for them, so they had the 
uncomfortable feeling that they might not have any place to sleep 
that night, but they found two poor rooms at last. 

That day they went to dress parade, and as they were early 
they had a good look around the place. It was summer, so they 
saw all the tents where the cadets lived. Suddenly they saw an 
officer come out of one of the tents, and giving one end of a sash 
he had in his hand to a cadet, he walked off with the other end 
of it till it was stretched out straight (it was very long), and 

then the officer took hold of the end of the sash, and turning 
round and round he wound himself into it. Then dress-parade 
began and the cadets looked as though they were painted they 
stood so still. 

After supper Charley came to see them. He could not sit 
down because if he did he would make a crease in his trousers. 
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The next morning when Jenny awoke she did not feel very well, 
but she got up and went down to breakfast. She felt so sick she 
could not finish her breakfast and soon she went to bed. At noon 
she thought that she would like some crackers, so her mother 
ordered some, and then went out for a while. When she got back 
she found Jenny sitting on the bed laughing till she almost cried. 
Jenny looked up, saw her mother and pointed to the table. On the 
table was a large tray with a napkin over it ; above that was a plate, 
and on top of that was another napkin, and then on the very top 
were two small crackers. 

Jenny kept quiet all that day, and did not see anything. On 
the next day she was all right again and had a fine time. 
She went to see the mess hall and the kitchen. She saw the 
barracks where the cadets lived in winter, and the museum, and 
then in the afternoon Jenney’s mother and father, and Charley, 
and .Jenny herself went for a stroll on Flirtation Walk. 

The next day she started home. She was just as excited as 
she had been when she was starting out for West Point. 

They went back to New York in the cars. When they got there 
the hackmen all came rushing around them; Jenny’s father motioned 
to one of them who rushed them off to a hack. It was an old Rock- 
away. The hackman piled the trunks on the roof, the harness 
was tied up wiih string, and on looking at the man a little more 
closely they saw that he had a very red nose and looked a iittle 
uncertain. 

Jenny looked inside the carriage and saw one decent seat, and 
a tiny seat opposite that was propped up with kindling wood. 

They got in and had almost reached the wharf when they 
crashed into a dray and broke one of the shafts. Jenny was 
very much frightened, and tried to get out, but her father held 
her back. 

They got home all right at last, and Jenny never went to 
West Point again. 


Jackson. — “Did you hear about 
Miss Newell’s arrest? 

Johnson. — “Miss Newell’s, no.” 
Jackson. — “You know she sells 
feather dusters down in Glouces- 
ter, don’t you? ” 

Johnson. — “Yes.” 


Jackson. — She was arrested for 
selling cocktails in a 4 no-license’ 
town.” 

6 ‘ What kind of fruits do electric 
poles bear ?” 

“Electric currents, of course.” 


See Bank Ad. Next Page. 
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EDITORIAL. 


When we have no immediate ,/use for thoughts, how 
they flutter about in swarms, cluster together and alight, 
filling the air with the soft buzz of their tiny wings 
and present such a beautiful appearance — the deceitful 
wretches. 

As we editors sit down before a blank piece of paper, 
away go the thoughts, laughing mockingly and alighting 
just far enough away to be beyond our reach. With 
frantic efforts, we try to secure them, but all in vain. 
Farther and farther away they fly, faster and faster, 
until finally they disappear and our minds are as blank 
as the sheet before us. 

If anyone can invent a method for keeping these airy 
beings, at least, within sight, please suggest something 
to us and you will be amply repaid by the change that 
will come over the tone of the editorials. 


However trite the subject of school spirit may have 
become to the school, we feel that there is still room 
for comment. 
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School spirit cannot be defined by any one phrase; it 
is having the welfare of the school at heart and being 
willing to do our share, under all circumstances, of in- 
creasing its power and influence. 

By taking this topic for the subject of our editorial, 
we do not mean to imply that school spirit is lacking 
in Rogers Hall, for this is certainly not the case. We 
all feel very sure of our love and our loyalty to our 
school, but there seems to be a disinclination toward 
manifesting it in certain forms. 

We are all apt to think first of ourselves, but those who 
succeed in school or college and, going further, in life, 
are the men who forget themselves and work for the 
interest of the institutions which they represent. 

We are all glad to witness a basket ball game and 
cheer on the team, to write a composition and hand it 
in to Splinters; but when it is a question of working 
hard for a position on the team or of soliciting adver- 
tisements, we are inclined to retire to the back ground 
and allow others to do our work. 

The spirit that should be shown, is the kind that is 
up and doing; the kind that bursts forth voluntarily on 
every occasion. 

Let us show this spirit, for we can — it is in us and 
only needs to be brought out — and let us show it with 
a zeal that is genuine. We shall win our basket ball 
games and make Splinters the best school paper of its 
kind in the country, if the key note to our actions is 
“For Rogers, first, last and always.” 


c. t. s. 


THE LIFE OF AN ARttY GIRL. 


To the mind of the American girl, life in an Army 
Post, carries with it a suggestion of pleasure and excite- 
ment, of the clanking of swords, of the call of the bugle, 
of dances and brilliant uniforms, and a round of never 
ending gaiety. 

Deprived of all its glamour, the life of an Army girl is, 
indeed, of a very different nature from that of her sister 
without the Reservation gates. 

Long before she gets up in the morning, the day for the 
soldier has begun, and as she lies in bed, she hears “first 
call” for “reveille” and feels glad that she doesn’t have to 
get up. 

“First call” goes fifteen minutes before sunrise and 
every soldier must be up and dressed by the time the sun 
appears above the horizon. 

The bugle sounds the familiar words : 

“I can’t get ’em up, 

I can’t get ’em up, 

I can’t get ’em up in the morning; 

I can’t get ’em up, 

I can’t get ’em up, 

I can’t get ’em up at all. 

The corporal’s worse than the private, 

The sergeant’s worse than the corporal, 

The lieutenant’s worse than the sergeant, 

And the captain’s worst of all.” 

The soldiers pour out of the barracks, buttoning their 
blouses and putting on their gloves, as they fall into 
“company front.” The sergeant calls the roll and as the 
cannon is fired, “Old Glory” is raised to the top of the 
flag pole. 

The girl hears all this and then turns over until “sick 
call,” which goes at half after seven. At that time, all the 
soldiers who feel ill go to the hospital; the steward takes 
the names and puts those whom he finds to be really ill, on 
the “sick-list.” The Army girl does not need to keep her 
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watch going, she is not even called in the morning; “sick- 
call” is her signal for rising and she must be quick, if she 
wishes to finish her breakfast in time to see “guard 
mounting,” which takes place at nine o’clock. 

At that ceremony, the guard is mounted for the day. 
Two or three men are taken from each company and it is 
their duty to see that no disturbances occur in the Post. 
They also guard the prisoners, and after “taps” chal- 
lenge anyone who comes on their beat. 

After “guard mounting” until luncheon, the girl amuses 
herself, driving and riding, — for of course every Army 
girl rides, — playing tennis and golf, and, if the regiment 
be stationed near the water, swimming, rowing, and sail- 
ing. In winter, she skates or coasts, goes snow-shoeing, 
and sometimes indulges in ice-boating, that most delight- 
ful of all winter sports. 

At twelve o’clock “dinner call” goes, and you can almost 
hear the bugle say: 

“Soupy, soupy, soupy, 

Without a single bean, 

Porky, porky, porky, 

Without a strip of lean, 

Coffee, coffee, coffee, 

Worst ever seen.” 

After luncheon until “parade,” she engages in her much 
beloved sports, for above everything else, the Army girl is 
an athletic girl. 

At five o’clock, “parade,” the most impressive of all the 
services of the day, takes place and every one turns out. 
It may seem strange, but no matter how many times 
one sees “guard mounting” or “parade,” one never tires 
of it and the officers’ families come out day after day to 
witness the taking down of the flag. 

At “parade,” which takes place just before sunset, the 
band and the whole regiment turn out. The manual of 
arms is gone through, the report of “absent” or “ex- 
cused” from the companies is taken, the officers of the 
day and guard are appointed for the following day and 
the band, playing some inspiring air, marches up and 
down in front of the regiment and then the entire regi- 
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ment passes in “review.” As band and regiment pass 
the commanding officer, each company brings their guns 
to “port arms” and the colonel and adjutant raise their 
helmets to the flag. 

Whenever the flag passes in “review,” the women and 
girls rise and the boys and officers raise their caps. By 
such ceremonies as these, the Army girl is taught to love 
and reverence the flag. 

A pretty story is told of an Army officer’s daughter 
which I know to be true. One muddy day, this girl was 
driving through a small town near the Garrison where her 
father was stationed, when she saw in the mud, something 
that looked like the Stars and Stripes. She stopped the 
carriage, jumped out and picked up the flag. She wiped 
the mud from it, reverently, and pinned it to an electric- 
light pole nearby. 

One night in the week, usually Thursday, the young 
people of the Garrison have a dance in the hop-room, and 
one who has never had the experience, can not imagine 
the pleasure of dancing to the music of a regimental 
band. 

The officers, also, have a hop once a week, but the 
younger girls are not allowed to attend this. 

All the lights in the dormotories must be out at “tattoo.” 
This is done so that the soldiers who wish to go to sleep, 
can do so. “Tattoo” is sounded at nine o’clock and it is 
almost an unwritten code that every girl should be in her 
home by that time. 

At eleven o’clock “taps,” the most beautiful and saddest 
of all the calls, goes, and you can see the lights in the 
reading and billiard rooms go out one by one. After 
“taps” anyone that is out, is always challenged. 

An amusing story is told of a girl who was visiting in 
an Army Post, last summer. The regiment was in Manila 
and only one company, consisting principally of recruits, 
was left at the Garrison. This girl thought it would be 
fun to go out after “taps” and have the excitement of 
being challenged. She thought that the sentinel, being a 
recruit, would not know much about the regulations. So 
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she made up her mind that when he challenged, “Halt! 
Who goes there?” she would answer “Foe!” Unfortu- 
nately for the fair maiden, the supposed recruit was an 
old soldier, who had served thirty years, and when 
she answered “Foe,” he advanced and cried “Halt, or I 
fire.” Upon this, the girl became frightened and started 
to run, but the soldier stopped her and made her walk at 
the point of the bayonet to the guard-house. When they 
arrived there, the sergeant of the guard was called and 
when he found who the girl was, he released her. The 
old soldier knew well enough who she was, but he thought 
it best to show her that a sentinel is a sacred thing and 
not even the General commanding the Army, or the Presi- 
dent, himself, can trifle with a man on guard. 

The sentinels keep guard all night long, having two 
hours on their beat and four hours rest. They call the 
hours; starting at the guard-house they begin, “Post 
number one, three o’clock and all is well.” Then the sen- 
tinel on the next beat takes up the cry, “Post number two, 
three o’clock and all is well,” and so on, until it gets back 
to the guard-house again. Thus, if a sentinel goes to sleep 
on his post, he will fail to take up the cry and the sergeant 
of the guard, hearing no answer, will know that something 
is going wrong and will go out to investigate. It gives one 
a feeling of security to know that such a strict watch is 
being kept throughout the Garrison. 

These are the ordinary events of an Army girl’s life, 
which, though they occur every day, never become monoto- 
nous; but there are other amusements peculiar to her 
life, among which the Fourth of July has a very promi- 
nent place. 

On that day, at “reveille,” the band marches around the 
parade ground, playing Yankee Doodle, Star Spangled 
Banner, and other national airs. You will be sure to find 
the children up by that time, firing fire-crackers and pistols. 
The soldiers have no duties to perform, although they are 
obliged to attend “reveille” and “retreat.” At ten in the 
morning, they have their field day, and most generous 
purses are made up by the officers. The soldiers have 
races, relay and hurdle, pole vaulting, jumping, climbing 
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the greased pole and chasing the greased pig, not to men- 
tion the sack and potato races and many others. All the 
enlisted men can take part and there is a great deal of 
good natured rivalry and spirited contest. 

Sometimes, there may he a man who does a number of 
things equally well and the people always show their enthu- 
siasm by shouting, when he comes forward to do his feat. 

An Army Post is like one large family and the girl, 
living there, need never pine away for lack of amusement. 
She will have companions of her own age, living in the 
Post, who are always ready to share in her amusements 
and be interested in the things in which she is interested. 

Although the life has so many varied attractions yet it 
has its disadvantages, too. The home life is often broken 
up; sometimes there are no good schools near the Post 
and the girl is forced to go away, while still very young, 
in order to receive her education. Then, too, in time of war 
there is anxiety, sorrow, and gloom in the Post. One 
never knows what may be happening at that dreadful 
“front” which has claimed so many fathers and brothers. 
In such times an Army girl must be brave, and be able 
to face sudden misfortune, for too often the fear and fore- 
boding of impending evil is followed by the falling of the 
sword and one grows to shun the morning paper as one 
would a contaminated thing. 

War, of course, seems a dreadful thing to everyone, but 
most of all to the army girl, who is brought so close to 
its horrors. 

In the next issue of Splinters I will tell you something 
about a “sham battle” and the departure for a real one. 

Ethel Kline. 


NEW YEARS. 

In the course of your travels, have you ever happened 
upon the quaint, picturesque little village of Greenwood? 
If you have, you are to be congratulated. It is so pretty 
with its quiet river winding in and out like a blue ribbon 
and the grey mountains rising in the distance like grim 
sentinels keeping watch over the valley at their feet. 
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The people of the village are happy, hospitable folk 
who can trace their ancestors back to the good old Puri- 
tan days, when the village was founded. 

Greenwood can boast of two or three old, square, col- 
onial houses. In the oldest and largest of these dwelt 
Miss Elizabeth Alexandrina May. 

She was a very tiny person to own such a very long 
name and such a very big house, and the house seemed 
all the larger and Miss Elizabeth all the smaller because 
she lived alone. Did I say she lived alone? If Miss Eliz- 
abeth could hear me say that, she would never forgive 
me, for some one did live with her; a great, noble mas- 
tiff called Don, who guarded his little mistress faithfully. 
There was another dear companion too; the miniature of 
a young soldier all stained and worn, but fondly treasur- 
ed by Miss Elizabeth. 

Yet Miss Elizabeth was often lonely and a few days 
before New Year’s her heart ached, as she sat before the 
great fire-place and thought of the merry feasts the old 
house had seen in the days of her girlhood, when all the 
uncles, aunts, and cousins came flocking from all parts of 
Massachusetts to eat their New Year’s dinner together. 

“I shall never see another here,” she sighed. 

A friend had invited her to a New Year’s dinner that 
year, but she did not care to go; she wanted to spend 
her New Year’s as she always had done, in her old home. 
She would have liked to invite a few cousins whom she 
remembered as gay boys and girls, but she knew that 
was impossible. She was too poor, so poor that she could 
not afford a treat for herself. 

So she sat and thought over her loneliness and her 
poverty, until her eyes grew dim and two crystal drops 
rolled down her faded cheeks. 

In a large new house forty miles from Greenwood, 
three young girls were seated before a fire-place, laugh- 
ing and talking gayly. Gradually the laughing ceased 
and a silence fell upon the group. Then the eldest said 
slowly, “With father and mother in the south and only 
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us here, why, New Year’s won’t seem New Year’s at all. 
If the Van Dents were here, instead of in Europe, we 
might ask them.” 

“I have it,” cried Bella, “Let’s invite all the relatives 
in Massachusetts to come. Do you remember that list, 
Cecily and father made, of all the uncles and cousins 
who used to live in this state? Well, let’s get it and we 
can ask every one who still lives here, to our New Year’s 
dinner.” 

“It is a very short list,” remarked Cecily as she hand- 
ed them a business-like looking document. 

Bella took it and read, “Mr. Jeremiah K. Hogg, living 
in Massachusetts, eighteen hundred twenty-six; living in 
Cairo, Egypt, nineteen hundred and one.” 

There was a peal of laughter, “Dear me, such a name! 
No wonder he wanted to go to Egypt.” 

“Read on. We can’t ask him,” said Anna. Miss Clara 
Hogg, living in Massachusetts, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-four; living in Wild Gulch, Colorado, nineteen 
hundred and one.” And so it went on down the list. 
They found they had only one relative living in Mass- 
achusetts, and her name was, Miss Elizabeth Alexandrina 
May. 

Bella had been jesting when she proposed the scheme, 
but the thought of the one relative — the only one left of 
all that great family — living, perhaps, alone and friend- 
less, touched the hearts of the three girls, and they de- 
termined to carry out their plan in earnest. 

The next day found Anna on the way to Greenwood to 
discover if there were such a person as Miss Elizabeth 
May living in that vicinity. 

When she reached the village, she was directed to her 
cousin’s house. She went up the broad path trembling, 
“Miss Elizabeth Alexandrina May” sounded so grand and 
severe, and her house was so large and stately that poor 
Anna almost wished she had not come. 

“Tall, severe, and haughty,” she muttered. 

In answer to the loud clang of the big, brass knocker, 
a timid, little figure appeared on the threshold. 
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“Does Miss — Miss Elizabeth Alexandrina May live here?” 
asked Anna. 

“Yes, I am she,” said Miss Elizabeth, gently. 

“You are she!” gasped Anna and then recovered enough 
to introduce herself. 

What a delightful time those two had! Miss Elizabeth 
poured out her lonely heart to her young visitor, whose 
father she remembered as a handsome, merry cousin. 

“Dear me! Dear me!” she said, “how I wish there 
could be another New Year’s dinner here, like those we 
had when I was a girl,” and Miss Elizabeth was silent, 
living over again those happy days. 

Anna had already been invited by her new found 
cousin to spend New Year’s in the old home, but she 
had refused. She realized that Miss Elizabeth must be 
in very straitened circumstances and that she had given 
the invitation only because her kind, hospitable heart had 
gotten the better of her judgment. 

Those last words of Miss Elizabeth suggested to Anna 
a new plan, much nicer, she thought, than the one she 
and her two sisters had arranged at home. 

That afternoon when Miss Elizabeth had run over to a 
neighbor’s (it must be confessed, to get some cold meat 
for tea) Anna slipped on her hat and coat and walked to 
the station. She went to the telegraph office, wrote a 
telegram and sent it to her sisters. This was what she 
wrote: Come at once, bring the whole New Year’s din- 
ner. — Anna May. 

At ten o’clock the next morning two wandering, merry 
girls might have been seen walking up Miss Elizabeth’s 
path, followed by one of the village boys carrying a 
hamper. 

Of course you can guess what was in that hamper, and 
what a happy New Year’s dinner there was at the “old 
May house” that day. 


Gladys Jewett. 


EXCURSIONS ABOUT WEIMAR. 


0 


Our first introduction to the Germans’ tirelessness in 
walking- was in Weimar, when on a very hot summer’s 
day, we were tempted by some German friends to accom- 
pany them on what we had been told, would be a short 
walk throug-h the woods. The “ short walk” proved to 
be some five miles in leng-th, and we arrived home ex- 
hausted, but with unbounded admiration for our friends’ 
ability to plod on for hours, without being- fatigued. 

The Germans love to start out early in the morning- on 
a long- excursion into the country. The whole family al- 
ways g-oes, the fat Vater, his Frau and the sturdy little 
children. They walk till noon with frequent stops for 
beer en route, the whole family, indulging in dinner at a 
restaurant among the ruins of some castle of historical 
interest. 

Immediately upon arriving at the restaurant, one is pre- 
sented with a plate of postcards on which are gorgeous 
pictures of the Wirthshaus, with the castle sinking into 
insignificance in the background, and every true German 
will send one to each of his friends before he sits down 
to enjoy his dinner — and beer. 

After dinner, the walk home is commenced. About four, 
the family usually stops at a restaurant where chairs and 
tables are invitingly arranged under shady trees, and 
where, for a very small sum, one is served to coffee and 
delicious deutsche Kuchen. 

We soon grew to love the beautiful German custom of 
spending whole days in the fresh air, and became as able 
plodders as our friends. 

And what a place Weimar is for excursions. Only a 
short distance from the town are the fascinating old 
castles of Belvidere, Ettesberg and Tiefurt where the 
Grand Duke or some of his family spend the summer, 
and at all these places will be pointed out benches, 
upon which Goethe or Schiller has reposed, and made for- 
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ever famous. With what interest one gazes at the very 
room which Goethe occupied while visiting the Grand 
Duke, Karl August. 

Two other interesting excursions, which can easily be 
made in a day from Weimar, are to Eisenach and Jena. 
In the former, one visits the Wartburg, well known as the 
castle, where Luther hid from his pursuers and did 
much of his translating of the Bible, and which is also 
the scene of Wagner’s Opera, “Tannhauser.” In the lat- 
ter, one visits the University, and gazes with interest at 
the narrow, crooked streets. 

Besides its charming environs, Weimar has a beautiful 
park with shady paths crossing and recrossing the Ilm, 
in Goethe’s time, quite a river, but now nothing but a 
muddy brook. In the park, are the charming little Gar- 
tenhaus that Karl August presented to Goethe, the tiny 
Barkhaus where the Grand Duke often spent several 
months in summer, and a monument which everyone that 
goes to Weimar does not fail to see. 

It was erected by the Weimarians in gratitude to a 
baker, whose fertile brain conceived the plan of ridding 
the people of a huge serpent — the terror of the town — by 
placing poisoned cakes in its way. The monument is of 
stone, and about four feet in height. Around it winds a 
serpent, eating the poisoned cakes. 

There are many other fascinating excursions about 
Weimar, of which I might speak, but perhaps I have 
already told enough to arouse your interest in that quaint, 
old German town, the haunt of Goethe and Schiller. 


A SERENADE. 


The moon is hanging - lowly in the purple sky ; 

The whippoorwills have ceased their plaintive cry; 
Upon the wind there comes a quavering song, 
That’s lifted up and gently borne along. 

A dusky lad, it is who trills the lay, 

An Indian, lighted by the silver ray. 

No feathers now adorn his silky hair, 

The nobler features of his race are there, 
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For he has smoked the pipe of peace this day 
And in the stream has washed the paint away. 

A higher, nobler thought has brought him here — 

To carol love-songs to his lady dear. 

He sings again the music of his race, 

Music in harmony with time and place — 

The liquid notes, the radiance of the morn, 

An Indian playing where the waters croon. 

Another cry is lifted on the air, 

And lo — an Indian maid is standing there. 

The waters now must sing the song alone, 

For man and maid, all else but love, is flown. 

T. N. 


HER FIRST CUP. 


The day of the finals had arrived. Before many hours 
had passed it would be decided whether the Girl or the 
Woman would win the cup. The Girl had the advantage 
of having but little to lose; the Woman had a long list of 
victories to look back upon, and a row of cups on her 
mantel to support her. 

The Girl was standing on the club-house porch looking 
dreamily over the links, and thinking of the different 
bunkers to be encountered. “Was it the seventh or 
eighth green that was fast, and which ones were slow?” 
“Would her opponent never come, did she not know that 
the game began at ten?” “Could it be only half past 
nine?” 

A little before ten the Woman arrived. She was calm, 
smiling, and very sorry, if she had delayed the game. If 
she were nervous, long training had taught her to conceal 
it. 

They started off; the woman drove a long, clean ball; 
the Girl topped, but the extra strength in the stroke 
gave it a long carry, and the color in her cheeks rose a 
little. The Woman won the hole, however, in an easy six, 
and the Girl made a bad eleven. 

The Girl crossed the road, her heart sinking lower and 
lower. “What was the use anyway?” She was sure to 
be beaten. Everybody expected it. Yes, that was the 
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trouble. She stole a look at her opponent — the Woman 
was calmly hunting- a bird’s nest in the long grasses, 
which grew by the road-side. 

They halved the next two holes, and the Girl won the 
next, and this time, when she crossed the road, her heart 
was again high, and her courage had returned; she was 
smiling. The Woman won the next hole with three 
strokes to spare, for her young opponent over putted in 
her zeal. Yet when the first nine holes had been played, 
the score stood even up. 

As they walked over the fields to the next teeing 
grounds, the Woman carelessly discussed the prospects 
of the club team that year, but the Girl could only re- 
ply, “yes” or “no.” Conversation was not easy for her now. 
She could not think of golf teams, and she did not see 
how the woman could either. 

Then the homeward round began. The Woman won 
the first two holes. The Girl’s mouth began to grow 
dry and her hands trembled. She won the next by a 
long lucky putt, and the next two were halved. 

Then with the score one up and four to play, in the 
Woman’s favor, the real struggle began. Playing for the 
fifteenth hole, both made long drives followed by clean 
brassies. Then the Woman, with an unconcerned air, dared 
a projecting bunker, and went straight for it, as becomes 
a club champion and resolute player. The stroke was 
successful, and landed the ball on the green. 

The Girl, not daring to follow, in attempting to go around, 
met her just punishment in a hidden bunker, placed there 
for cowards. She felt that it was all over, and she did 
not care. She could hardly see the hole, but just struck 
at the ball without any particular end in view; the ball 
flew out of the bunker and dropped on the green just in 
front of her opponent’s ball. She had to bite her lip hard 
to keep from yelling — she had halved the hole. The 
Woman took her driver from the caddie, looked it over 
carefully and then asked for a new ball. 

The Girl, then collecting all her forces, won the next in 
a brilliant three, and then halfing the next, the score 
stood at the last decisive hole, even up and one to play. 


HER FIRST CUP. 
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As the Girl was sitting- on the sand-box, watching her 
caddie tee her ball, she looked down at her hands, and 
noticed that they were trembling on the shaft of her 
driver. “That’s funny,” she thought. Then she got up, 
addressed her ball, and with a long sweeping stroke 
drove it a good hundred and twenty yards, but it was no 
better than the Woman’s. 

When it came to the final approach, the Woman played 
the stroke with the studied indifference of an old player, 
but the ball rolled far over the hole; then the Girl played, 
and her ball lay dead on the green. The Woman putted 
quickly; the ball started straight enough, but was turned 
by a slight undulation. She tightened her grip on her 
putter, then turned to wave her hand to the people on 
the club house porch. The Girl stepped up to her ball 
measuring the distance carefully with her eye, and bend- 
ing slowly over her putter, gave a last anxious glance at 
the hole — a mist hung over it; she could hardly see. 
She drew back her club slowly, and when she brought 
it through, the ball rolled quickly away, and striking the 
edge of the cup, fell in with a sharp clear ring. The 
Woman smiled, picked up her ball and held out her hand. 
The game was won. 

Then they gripped hands hard, and the Girl said, “I 
am sorry you could not have won too,” and the Woman 
replied, “I have won before. I can be glad for you this 
time.” 

That night, the Girl, waking from her first sound sleep, 
rose and slipped across the room to assure herself that 
the hard won trophy was still on her mantle where she 
had placed it. “After all,” she thought, “It couldn’t pos- 
sibly mean as much for her to lose, as for me to win.” 

She was right. The Woman was leaning forward in 
her box, listening to the dying strains of a Wagner 
opera, the cup long since forgotten. 


F. L. H. 


TOBOGGANING IN SWITZERLAND. 


When, the first heavy snow falls in the Alps, the Swiss 
peasants mark their toboggan paths and bring out their 
quaint, long wooden sleds for their principal winter sport. 

We, who in America go coasting on smooth hills where 
we have no fear of consequences, can scarcely appreciate 
what tobogganing in Switzerland means. 

The starting place is usually a level road, winding in great 
curves down the mountain side. Four people, beside the 
peasant who steers, are bundled snugly on the slender 
wooden toboggan and are bidden to hold tightly the straps 
on either side. The sled is given a slight push and whizzes 
off in a manner too sudden for perfect comfort. The 
gentle, swift gliding is becoming very pleasant when the 
peasant, with a quick motion changes the course and 
you discover to your horror, that he is heading down what 
seems to you to be a perpendicular path, where the swerv- 
ing of the sled, a foot to either side, would mean certain 
death. 

You are conscious of a hazy idea of remonstrating with 
the stolid peasant, but realizing the uselessness of that, 
you develop a mad desire to jump. Fortunately, this is 
made impossible by the furs that practically bind you to 
your seat. There is nothing to do but to resign yourself 
to what seems to be your inevitable fate and continue to 
clutch frantically at the supporting straps. 

After a few moments, when you have gotten your breath 
again, you begin to notice the magnificent panorama 
stretched out before you : the snow clad mountains fringed 
with dark green pine trees, the clear blue sky, the mirror 
lakes and the gaunt peaks rising into the still cold air. 

And still down — down you go, the sled leaping over the 
rough places, then shooting gently along over the dazzling 
snow with no perceptible motion. You wish you might 
glide on indefinitely, drinking in the pure fresh air and 
gloating on the beauty of the scene. 
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All too soon is it over. The toboggan stops suddenly 
and nearly throws you into the snow. 

You ride back to the starting place, awed by the beauty 
you have seen, which impresses you far more than the 
actual pleasure of the trip. 


AN EPISODE. 


She leaned back in her chair with a weary, though con- 
tented sigh. This had been such a full day, she thought. 
She had had a protracted siege with her dressmaker over 
a creation in pale blue satin, which was to gladden the 
eye of the beholder on the night of the largest ball of the 
season. After a dainty luncheon at Delmonico’s, she 
had gone with Jack to look at the new team he 
thought of buying, and had agreed with him as to the 
perfect match of the brown glossy steeds. Then Jack 
and she had driven down town, and she had dropped him 
at his club while she went to take her fencing lesson. 
After that, she had made a call or two, and hurried home 
to dress for the dinner they were giving that evening. 
Every thing had gone off perfectly — the new cook was 
very satisfactory, — and later they had looked in on the 
last act of L’Aiglon. How magnificently Bernhardt had 
played! After that, she had gone on to Thos. Stuyvesant’s 
ball and had danced until her cheeks were as pink as the 
roses she carried. And now she was sitting before her 
large mirror, wrapped in a wonderful fluffy robe of soft- 
est white, and in a moment the maid would — 

“Mary Jane! Mary Jane! Come right into the house 
this minute and set the table for supper!” 

The girl rose and glanced down at her blue checked 
calico gown. 

“Yes, ma,” she said. 


Ruth Dutcher. 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER. 


[Yes, the St. Andrew’s ball was a huge success. I think I had never 
seen such a procession of carriages as then. We made our first halt 
more that two blocks away from the pavilion, and from that time until 
we were finally arrived, moved forward by jerks. It struck one as 
rather ludicrous, that for fully five minutes before we got into the 
grounds of the pavilion, we enjoyed the music from an evening service 
in a church, near by. 

I went with Harry and Ralph, of course, with Mrs. Dennison of 
Rosedale, as chaperone. Mrs. Dennison seems to know everyone, so, 
between her kindly offices and the exertions of the boys, I had a most 
respectably full programme by the time the dance began. 

Everyone bore some Scotch emblem, a bit of plaid ribbon, a thistle 
embroidered on a gown — one girl had them embroidered in silver on 
a chiffon gown, which was ravishing — or a bit of heather. I had 
only red and white roses for old England, until one of the men got me 
a spray of beautiful purple heather. 

I wish I could describe to you the decorations of the ball-room, the 
gems of the women and the uniforms of the men. Canadian women, 
certainly, have the most beautiful necks and shoulders that I have ever 
seen. If I tried to describe the other things, I am sure I should want 
to say “bonnie plaid,” “fine, braw laddie,” and the like, which I 
cannot do, so I will state bare facts. About the rail of the gallery to 
the dance hall, were draped the plaids of each of the Scottish clans — 
their coats of arms and the names. This, as you may imagine, was 
very effective. The highlanders were fascinating in their kilts, tar- 
tans, and all those intricate contrivances, the names of which I do not 
know, while the Royal Grenadiers were resplendent in the scarlet, 
blue, gold braid and orders. 

It was after nine o’clock and everyone seemed to be waiting ex- 
pectantly, when the leader of the orchestra put out a card — ‘ ‘Extra” — 
and the music began. It was then explained to me, that the regular 
programme of the ball might not begin until the guests of honor were 
arrived. I was dancing the second extra with a kiltie in a most cor- 
rect Highland costume, and an officer in a Highland regiment, lately 
returned from South Africa, but bearing the most un-Scotch name of 
Smith, when, suddenly, the dance music stopped, to be replaced by 
that of bagpipes. 

“They are coming !” said my Scotchman named Smith, and before I 
knew it, I found myself in the front rank of one of the lines flanking 
the pathway, which was rapidly being cleared up and down the floor 
by three pipers in kilts, their bonnets giving them a very fierce aspect. 

Soon they disappeared and a guard of brawny Scots marched in, 
forming a line on each side of the open space; then two more of the 
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guard brought in rolls of carpet, which they laid from the entrance to 
the steps of the platform, upon which the vice-royalty were to review. 
After this, another wait ; then at last more pipes were heard, and nine, 
three abreast, marched up and down the hall for several minutes. 

Have you ever heard more than one bagpipe at a time? I never had 
and I fairly laughed aloud, it was so funny. It seemed as if each 
were playing independently, trying to outdo one another, and such a 
weird, uncanny noise as they made. 

Sir Oliver Mowit and the party from Government House came in after 
the pipers, and then Lord and Lady Minto. 

The count is a fine looking, middle aged man; he wore a uniform 
with a red coat, the breast of which was decorated with many orders. 
Her ladyship was somewhat beautiful, but rather bored looking. Her 
gown was satin, richly trimmed with lace and jewels. Her tiara of 
diamonds was magnificent. 

She was most gracious to all who were presented to her, and really 
smiled most kindly on the American girl. But I am getting ahead of 
myself. 

After the nobility was safely landed, and the pipers and guards 
with their carpets, had withdrawn, the dance really and truly began. 

I had such a good time. If it had not been for the Scotch dances, 
which I thoroughly enjoyed watching, I don’t know how tired I should 
have been. As it was, when every one sang “God Save the Queen,” 
I was not too sorry to realize that my first Canadian ball was ended. 

I took off my heather some time after four o’clock, and soon fell 
asleep, trying to reconcile my dreams of nobility with the poor bored 
woman who represented Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, to me in a tired 
but kindly smile — and a Scotchman, a South African hero, with the 
name of Smith.] Mary Pope. 


CHILDREN’S PAGE. 


BOBBY. 

[A True Story.] 

There are a great many squirrels around our summer home, and we 
children have always tried to make friends with them. 

Last summer, we were very anxious to tame a pretty little red one. 

Our first plan was to put nuts out on the balcony and Bobby, as we 
called him, would come running up for them. He would seize one in 
his mouth and scamper off with it. Soon the squirrel became tame 
enough to eat from our hands ; if he came to the balcony, and did not 
find any nuts, he would rap on the window to attract our attention. In 
time, he learned to come if we called his name or cracked a nut. 

Our next ambition was to get him into the house. We would put nuts 
on the window sill, and Bobby would come racing over the balcony 
almost up to them, then would run off. In a few minutes, back he 
would come, only to run off again, but there came a time when he be- 
came bold enough to jump into the room, and even to hunt for the nuts 
which we had hidden. 

Once in a while, Bobby would stop to eat one, but almost always he 
would take it into his mouth and run off to hide it somewhere. Some- 
times, he would carry it to our ice house, a favorite hiding place; some- 
times he would take it down to the ground, dig a little hole and bury 
it. He always remembered where he had hidden it, though, for we often 
saw him dig it up, even after it had been buried several days. 

One cunning trick of his, was to jump onto one of the posts of the 
balcony, and sit there and eat his nuts. If he found one in the bag 
or about the room that he did not like, he would jump onto the railing, 
his tail hanging down, and a very disgusted look on his face. 

Once, we put a bag of nuts before him to see what he would do. Two 
or three times, he found the opening all right, and came out bringing 
a nut, but once he seemed unable to find the hole, so he took hold of 
the bag by the bottom, and held it up. Of course, all the nuts fell out 
onto the ground, and Bobby had no more trouble. 

We found a great deal of enjoyment in feeding Bobby, and hope to 
see him again next summer. Gladys W. Baldwin. 


THE PENWIPER TALKS. 

I will not go back to the time when I was born, for I do not remember 
all about that. 

My first recollection is of that period of my life, when I was a piece 
of cloth and was cut and sewed and made into a penwiper. I think I 
must have cried all the tears I had then, it hurt so badly. 
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After that, I was put in a desk where I wabble my head about all 
day long*. I have an odious button on my head, but I am very proud of 
it, all the same, for it is the only clean thing* on me. I was clean once, 
but I am black now ; and it is no use to cry about it, for when I cry it 
makes me look worse then ever. 

One day, a little boy came in and took me off my desk; he played 
with me and pulled off my button. Even if I did dislike that button, I 
was sorry to have it g*o, because I am always very kind to dumb ani- 
mals and I am sure a button is a dumb animal. At any rate, mine 
never talks to me. 

That naug*hty boy shot my button out of a horrid cannon. I was 
very angry with him. I felt almost like crying to see a poor dumb 
animal treated in that way. But 1 did not dare to really weep, because 
I am proud and I do not like to look any worse than I am obliged to. 

I do not know what awful thing would have happened next, but just 
then the lady came in — the one that owns the desk; that is, everyone 
calls it her desk, though I consider it my own particular personal 
property. Do I not live in it every day in the year and is it not my 
first and only home? 

The lady sent the little boy out and took the button away from him. 
When he was gone, she picked me up and sewed on the button. 

Never in my life, not even when I was made, did I have such pains in 
my head. The stitches aggravated the little headache, which that boy 
had caused, by knocking me around. Poor little boy, I suppose he knew 
no better, so I shall have to excuse him. 

I have had many buttons since my adventure with the boy, for I have 
to have a new one whenever the old one dies (people say 44 when it gets 
lost ”). 

I am a nurse to the pen, and he has to mind me. Sometimes, when I 
wash his hair, he acts very badly, and then I wipe his hair extra hard, 
and it hurts. And one day he spattered ink all over me, which was 
very disagreeable. 

Now I am going to tell you a secret : I am sure the pen wears a 
wig, for I have often seen the lady take it off and put on a new one in 
its place. Now, remember that that is a secret, for if you ever let the 
pen know I told you, he will make it very uncomfortable for me. 

One day, the pen broke his wig, and then he was mad (he has a 
dreadful temper). Once he pricked me, and he has often pricked his 
mistress. He is a spoiled child, and can have anything he wants, and 
do anything he likes. 

Now I am old and black; my wind is poor; my head aches, and I 
have a hole in my back. But I have seen many wonderful things in 
the course of my life, and sometime, perhaps, I will talk again. 

A. K. 


SCHOOL NEWS. 


Miss Pope, instructor in gymnastics, spent several weeks 
in Toronto, attending the wedding festivities of a friend. 

On December 13th, Miss Paul chaperoned the girls to the 
Woman’s Club to hear a lecture on Tennyson, by Prof. 
Carlton Black of Boston University. 

Dr. and Mrs. Chambr6 very kindly included the Rogers 
Hall girls in the invitations for their reception, on Decem- 
ber 13th. The reception was held in the vestry of St. 
Anne’s Church, and supper was served in the rooms below. 

There was a large number present and everybody had 
a most delightful time. 

There was “A Slight Misunderstanding” at Rogers House 
on Saturday evening, December 15th. It was prettily staged 
and the acting was clever. 

The scene deals with an episode in a girls’ boarding 
school. The “slight misunderstanding” arose from the 
fact that the dog and the lover had the same name. 

The parts were all well done. The funny speeches of 
Cordelia (Ruth Dutcher), and the broken English of Madem- 
oiselle Duluc (Florence Harrison) kept the audience con- 
vulsed. Cupid Francis played his part to perfection, though 
it was feared he might howl when he saw his mistress in 
the audience. Th6o Newton as Helen Newbold, Ethel Kline 
as Kitty, Bernice Everett as Mrs. Newbold, and Clara Smith 
as Miss Graham, seemed made for the parts which they 
took. 

Mrs. George F. Richardson, Mrs. Charles A. Stott, and 
Professor Iatros were present, while the rest of the audi- 
ence were girls of the school. 

Refreshments were served after the play; then followed 
a little music and dancing until half past nine, when the 
merry company broke up after a very pleasant evening. 

One of the pleasantest events of the year occurred on 
December 17th, when Madame Francis spent the afternoon 
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with us. She was so sweet and gracious, and so interested 
in us all, that this little informal reception will remain a very 
pleasant memory. 

Mrs. James Francis and Dr. and Mrs. Chambre were 
also present and added greatly to the enjoyment of the 
time. 

“ WEIHNACHTS ABEND. ” 

The night before we left Lowell on our Christmas vaca- 
tion, we spent one of the most enjoyable evenings of the 
term, in the celebration of a German Weihnachtsabend. 

The evening’s entertainment was given by the girls of 
the German class, under the supervision of Miss Kalli- 
woda, the head of that department, and gave us a real 
insight into the interesting and beautiful Christmas cus 
toms of the Germans. 

At about half past seven, the guests, who consisted of the 
teachers and the girls who do not study German, were 
welcomed by the singing of “It came upon a midnight 
clear,” and “Oh, little town of Bethlehem.” 

Then came the tree — such a pretty sight! Its branches 
were laden with dainty gifts for all and its sparkling 
ornaments and brilliantly lighted candles made it a thing 
of beauty to the spectators. About this tree the girls 
gathered and as they danced around it, sang “O Tanne- 
baum.” 

There was a great deal of fun and laughter over the dis- 
tribution of the ten cent presents which were grinds on 
the different girls and teachers, and all received a piece of 
the real Lebkuchen. 

The evening was considered a great success, and made 
a very pleasant closing for the term. 

On January 14th, we all went to see an amateur perform- 
ance given at the Woman’s Club by some of the society 
girls of Lowell. 

On January 7th, the girls had the pleasure of hearing 
the famous Kneisel quartette play at the Woman’s Club. 

January 11th, Miss Paul read a paper on Tennyson’s 
“Idylls of the King,” before the Literature Department of 
the Woman’s Club. 
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A short play by the name of “A Domestic Scene,” was 
given first. It was very funny and well acted. 

Then, Miss Bessie Farrington danced onto the stage and 
sang a song about “Mary,” so well that she was encored 
several times. When at last Mrs. Hobbs (Louise Allen), an 
old Rogers Hall girl, was allowed to come onto the stage, 
the applause was just as vigorous for her. She was dressed 
'as a little girl, in a pink dress and sunbonnet and danced 
it the tune of “The Picaninnies.” 

Miss Cumnock and Miss Plunkett were very funny as 
Pierrot and Pierrette, the two clowns. They sang, danced, 
tnd exchanged jokes (which were mostly local), so suc- 
/ pessfully that they were presented with a large bunch of 
bananas and a head of lettuce. 

Miss Harriet Coburn was one of “Mammy’s seven little 
snowballs.” After dancing in, in the true darky fashion, 
they acted out “The Hoodo Doodo Man,” while one of them 
sang it. 

Altogether the performance was a great success and we 
were very glad to see it. 

January 18th, Mr. Russell gave a lecture on The Passion 
Play of Ober-ammergau, which he saw in nineteen hundred. 

The lecture was so interesting that it inspired us all with 
a great desire to see the next performance of that most 
wonderful play. 

Saturday evening, January 19th, Mrs. Underhill invited 
in a few of the girls’ friends, to hear Miss Helen Shorey 
play. 

Miss Shorey, who has been studying music for several 
years (part of the time in Berlin), and who is now filling 
engagements in Boston, plays the piano beautifully. Her 
technique is remarkable and her touch very fine. It was a 
rare treat to hear her, and after a delightful hour spent with 
Grieg, Moszkowski, Chopin, and Mendelssohn, we went to 
the “gym,” where we danced until about eleven o’clock. 
Altogether we had a very delightful evening. 


ATHLETICS. 


Rah, Rah, Rah, she will lead ’em! 

Three big* cheers for Captain Needham. 

Marion Needham is elected captain of the Basket Bab 
team for this year, and we are all confident that she wil 1 
make an excellent one. 

The School and Sub-teams have also been chosen. 


SCHOOL TEAM. SUB-TEAM. 

Alice Faulkner h Bernice Everett 

Dorothy Ellingwood h Th6o Newton 

Lucy Walther g Florence Renne 

Marion Needham g Marion Kerr 

Elsie Boutwell c. c Gladys Jewett 

Louise Ramsdell s. c Caroline Wright 

Ethel Kline. s. c Isabel Nesmith 


Miss McFarland of Boston substituted for Miss Pope, 
instructor in gymnastics, during the last three weeks in 
December. 

We have had one skating party at the reservoir in Belvi 
dere, this winter, and hope to have many more. 

After the Basket Ball teams had been chosen, a game 
was planned between them for Thursday, January 11 . 
There was a decided improvement over the last game, the 
score this time standing 22-0, while in the last game it wa' 
only 6-0. The team work was very much better. 

To be sure, we all held our breath, when the ball barel, 
escaped the Sub’s basket, but immediately it was passe< 
through the centre and was soon safe on the right sidt 
again. Eight baskets were made by Dorothy Ellingwood 


and three by Alice Faulkner. 

The line-up was as follows: 

SCHOOL TEAM. SUB-TEAM. 

Alice Faulkner ,h Caroline Wright 

Dorothy Ellingwood ,h Carnzu Abbott 

Lucy Walther g Florence Renne 

Marion Needham g Marion Kerr 

Elsie Boutwell c. c Gladys Jewett 

Louise Ramsdell s. c Ruth Dutcher 

Ethel Kline s. c Isabel Nesmith 


Two 15 minute halves were played. Referee, Miss Pope. Umpires, 
Florence Harrison, Harriet Nesmith. Goals made by Alice Faulkner 
and Dorothy Ellingwood. No fouls thrown. 
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ROGERS HALL VS. ROGERS HOUSE. 


A most exciting game of Basket Ball was played between 
the girls of Rogers Hall and Rogers House on Satur- 
day afternoon, January 19. Promptly at 3 o’clock, the 
time when the game was called, the “Hall” girls, wrapped 
in blankets, Indian fashion, ran into the “gym,” leading their 
mascot, a small black cat adorned with a bow of orange 
ribbon. 

The “House” team was already assembled, engaged in 
passing the ball. Their colors were yellow and their mas- 
cot, a large yellow cat, which they had procured with great 
difficulty. 

The game then commenced. Soon the score for the 
“Hall” girls began to mount up and at the end of the first 
half stood 18-0. Two baskets were made by Florence 
Renne and six by Alice Faulkner. Also two fouls were 
thrown by Alice Faulkner, counting one each. 

During the game both sides cheered and sang songs in 
recognition of the good plays. 

The course of the game in the last half, was very similar 
to that of the first and still the score kept mounting 
for the “Hall” girls, although the guards worked nobly to 
i prevent it. One basket was made by Florence Renne and 
three by Alice Faulkner. Also two fouls were thrown. At 
the end the score stood 28-0 in favor of the “Hall.” 

There was not a very large attendance, but the people who 
were present seemed to enjoy the game immensely. 

The line-up was as follows: 


“HALL” TEAM. “HOUSE” TEAM. 

| Alice Faulkner h Th^o Newton 

Florence Renne h Ethel Kline 

Lucy Walther g Clara Smith 

Marion Needham g Florence Harrison 

Louise Hyde c Ruth Dutcher 


Two 15 minute halves were played. Referee, Dorothy Ellingwood. 
Empires, Louise Ramsdell and Bernice Everett. Goals made by 
lorence Renne and Alice Faulkner. Four fouls thrown by Alice 
aulkner. 


ALUMNAE DEPARTMENT. 


THE PART PLAYED BY ATHLETICS AT SMITH. 

The progress in athletics at Smith, seems to have been more rapid 
and at the same time more marked than at other colleges, and is 
already well established. A girl at Smith, has little difficulty in 
deciding how to pass her recreation hours ; whether she is devoted to 
one exercise in particular, or wishes to spend some time in all, there is 
everything to choose from. 

Basket ball seems to be the connecting link between the social and 
athletic life. It is the most violent exercise of all, but, nevertheless, 
is most popular with the girls. The gymnasium is the centre of many 
friendships and much social intercourse. Here, the practising goes on. 
When at last the big teams have been chosen, it is in the “gym” that 
all the hard work is done and the final preparations for the big game 
are made. The whole college enters heart and soul into helping the 
team, and in making the event as great a success as possible. One 
cannot realize the interest every girl feels in the game until the experi- 
ence has been undergone personally. 

In the spring and fall, great interest is taken in the tennis tourna- 
ments. Many girls consider this, their forte, and devote much time 
and energy to their practise. The spring tournament is of the greater 
importance, and is considered quite a social event. 

At the lower end of the campus, Paradise may be seen, with the tiny 
boat-house, among the trees on the edge of the bank. Here, the girls 
spend hours at a time, some rowing or paddling briskly up and down, 
others, drifting near the banks, busy with their books; and here, in 
winter, the girl’s skate in twos and threes, and often take the more 
violent exercise of hockey. 

The golf links are not so convenient, but, nevertheless, claim a full 
share of interest from the girls. Those who are especially devoted to 
the game, may be seen nearly every afternoon, taking the car for the 
links, a twenty-minute ride, distant. Many become really expert, and 
when the time comes for the final contest, there is great uncertainty as 
to who the champion will be. On Saturday afternoons, pleasant little 
golf teas are held in the club house, where all come together for a few 
minutes’ chat. 

For the girls who are not strong enough to enter into athletic sport to 
a large degree, the walking club is found to be a great attraction. A 
number of girls meet together on pleasant afternoons, and under the 
guidance of some teacher, take long walks about the country and 
through the woods. The girl is rare, indeed, who shows no interest 
whatever in some form of athletics; unless, indeed, debarred by ill 
health. 

Those who enter athletics and succeed, are better known at college 
than other girls. They meet many more of their fellow-students than 
they otherwise would, make more friends, and are known, at least by 
name, to everyone in college. They live a broader college life in every 
way, than the girls who spend their time entirely in study, and do not 
seek friends beyond those who naturally fall in their way. 

To a stranger hearing of the college life at Smith, the idea might 
occur that perhaps athletic life is of such importance to a girl, that 
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the intellectual life would hold only a secondary position. But that is 
impossible. No matter how much a girl may love exercise, only a cer- 
tain amount is allowed, and the studies come first. In this way, 
athletics are often a help in studies, in that they spur a girl on to do 
better work, that she may not be deprived of her favorite sport, for 
failure in lessons, means failure to make the basket-ball team. There 
is no doubt that exercise can be carried to excess as well as other 
things, and that entirely too much energy can be spent on the one par- 
ticular object in view. But energy can be divided; a part spent on 
athletic life has been found to have very good influence on the intel- 
lectual life. ~ Louise Eeeingwood. 


A College Club is being formed in Lowell, and many of the Rogers 
Hall Alumnae are taking an active interest in its formation. 

Miss Jessie Ames gave a dance during the holidays, in honor of her 
cousin Miss Wyman. Louise EUingwood, Florence Nesmith, Edith 
Nourse, Eleanor Palmer, Maria Stevens, and May Wilder were 
present. 


GOOD TIMES AT VASSAR. 

The week before examinations is not the time when one is inclined to 
picture the most attractive side of college life; however, I will try to tell 
you a few things about Vassar, which, I hope, will be of interest. 

Thus far in the college year, the most interesting events have been 
those connected with the social side of our college life. The homesick 
Freshman soon forgets herself in the succession of gaieties. First, 
there are receptions, given both by the Faculty and by the Christian 
Association; next, the dance given by the Sophomores; then follows the 
Hall Play, the Sophomore Joke, the Thanksgiving entertainment, and 
the Junior Masquerade. These occur every fall, and there- 
fore, this year, were overshadowed by the grand presidential campaign, 
in which the greatest interest was taken. There were mass meetings, 
both Democratic and Republican. The girls took the characters of the 
lions of the campaign and burlesqued their little peculiarities amid 
the applause of the whole college. One of the very original features of 
these mass meetings was the band. The girls dressed in white waists 
with red bolero jackets, Turkish fezes, and amazing whiskers. As the 
speakers came forward, the girls sang to them songs, set to popular 
airs. The song to Bryan met with the greatest favor. It was written 
to the tune of 1 ‘Dixie,” and went as follows: 

“ We’re going- to vote for Bryan, for Bryan, for Bryan, 

This idol of the people, this presidential lion, 

Hurrah! Hurrah for Billy, Billy Bryan.” 

On election night, the returns were posted in one of the corridors in 
Main, where all the girls assembled to cheer for their respective 
parties. 

From what I have said, college would seem to be only a succession of 
gaieties, but our little world here has its work as well as its play, and 
the lighter side which I have tried to picture, serves to help us cope 
the more successfully with the really serious side of life in Vassar 
college. A. L. H. 


Hrrgsrs Hall Srftrrrrt, 
I^cuibTT, IIJhss. 
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EDITORIALS. 


The school of today is known by its standard, just as a 
city is known by its government. We Rogers Hall girls 
may have a standard of our own, which is not known to 
the world outside, but our daily life must show that we 
are striving to be square, upright, honorable girls. 

It is unfortunate that in school life, there are prevalent 
certain forms of dishonesty peculiar to it. These prac- 
tices to some, have become so general that for them, all 
all suggestion of wrong doing has been lost. 

School boys and girls of the day, do not realize, per- 
haps, that at the same time they are doing their mathe- 
matics, or translating their Latin, they are laying the 
foundations of the characters which they are to carry 
as men and women through life. As we are before 
eighteen, we are likely to be the rest of our lives. 

We are adding a stone to our characters every day. 
Some are building temples of honest, noble deeds; others 
are making dingy houses of dishonest, selfish stones. 
We cannot employ workmen to help us. All must be 
done by ourselves. 

It may seem a mere trifle for the boy to look over the 
shoulder of his neighbor to see just how he is treating 
the examination question; but if he does this dishonest 
thing now, he may perhaps be tempted to do greater 
wrongs after his school or college life is finished. The 
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examples which the pupil has performed belonged to him, 
just as much as the remuneration, he gets for running 
errands after school. 

One of the most common forms of dishonesty in school 
work, is the cribbing of our books. It is so easy, if we 
cannot remember the translation of a’ Latin word, to write 
it in the margin of our Cicero or Virgil. This practice, 
aside from the fact that it hinders the increase of our 
vocabulary and therefore cramps our education, is wrong 
* and dishonest in itself. We do not think it right to look 
up the puzzling word during the recitation, but what is 
the difference between having the translation written on 
the page before us, or of turning to the vocabulary for aid. 

Another one of the chief temptations which confront the 
pupil is the using of other people’s thoughts for his 
own. This becomes especially noticeable in connection with 
the school paper, and should be guarded against by every 
scholar. One of the excellences which a school paper tries 
to inculcate is originality, and I am sure we all want 
Splinters to surpass in this. 

The motto of every Rogers Hall girl should be “Hon- 
esty in Everything.” We must try in every act of our 
school life to be scrupulously honorable and upright. 

“Better not to be at all, than not to be noble.” 

C. T. S. 


THE LIFE OF AN ARflY GIRL. 


Although the Army girl has such good cause to shrink 
from the very name of battle, yet it must be confessed 
that a sham battle is associated in her mind with quite 
different emotions. In fact, she looks forward to the 
prospect of a sham engagement, and enjoys it as one of 
the events of the year. She feels really defrauded if 
she is forced by circumstances to miss one. 

As she sits on her porch, and looks across the parade 
ground to the soldiers quarters, she sees a busy scene. 

The soldiers are getting ready; some are polishing 
their guns, some fastening their leggins, some filling 
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their cartridge belts, others strapping on their knap- 
sacks, for even in a sham battle the soldier goes arrayed 
with all his accoutrements. 

Soon the bugle sounds the “assembly,” to which air 
the soldiers have fitted the following words: 

“I had a piece of pork, 

And I stuck it on a fork, 

And gave it to a curly headed 
Jew! Jew! Jew!” 

The companies form, and the roll is called. Then the 
first sergeant goes quietly in and out among the men, 
telling them whose duty it is to fall, and when and where 
to do so. The regiment is then separated into two divis- 
ions. One takes the usual position on the parade ground, 
while the other retires to the extreme end of the field 
where, although in plain sight, it is assumed to be hidden 
by a slight dip in the ground. 

Nowall is ready for the struggle. The first movements 
to be seen are those of the scouts, who come out from 
both sides and crawl around like snakes, now lying down, 
now jumping behind trees, watching every move of the 
enemy. 

The first division than advances to make the attack, 
and soon a volley peals forth which is immediately 
answered by the foe. Blank cartridges are used, but 
the report of the gun, the flash of fire, and the smoke 
are all quite real. The noise is deafening. 

The firing on both sides, the shouts of the officers 
as they give the commands, the sound of the bugle as 
the trumpeter blows the necessary calls make the wildest 
confusion, and hardly anything can be seen for the 
smoke. But look, some one is hurt; the first sergeant of 
“E” Company has fallen, and a great number of his fel- 
low men are lying around. Some are clutching their arms 
and legs; others are trying to drag themselves up, and 
some lie perfectly still. 

Now is the time for the hospital corps to practice their 
methods of procedure; and they make the battle seem even 
more realistic than before. 

The red cross men carry some of the wounded soldiers 
off on litters, and bind the wounds of others, until the 
stewards return to take them to the hospital tent. 
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The officers are cheering - , encouraging, and leading their 
men, the soldiers are following eagerly and faithfully, and 
now above the roar of the cannon is heard the “charge.” 
With fixed bayonets, and flying colors, yelling and shout- 
ing, on they go, and the enemy charging, too, comes to 
meet them. 

This part of the contest is what the soldiers are most 
interested in, for whichever division gains the greatest 
number of yards of the intervening space, is considered 
the victor of the day. Every soldier puts forth his 
best efforts. The divisions rush towards each other un- 
til the bayonets almost meet, and they are forced to stop. 
The battle is over ; the wounded soldiers scattered 
over the field get. up and shake themselves, and the dead 
ones come suddenly to life. 

There is no need of carrying out the idea of a sham 
battle to the extent of holding military funerals, for the 
real ones occur only too often, and form one of the most 
picturesque and impressive scenes of army life. 

A military funeral is an honor accorded to every soldier 
who dies in the line of service, and to every veteran in 
the soldiers’ home. 

The regiment forms on the parade ground and marches 
to the cemetery, with drums muffled and colors cased. 

First the Colonel of the regiment comes, then follows 
the band playing Chopin’s funeral march. Next in line is 
the caisson upon which the coffin, rolled in a flag, is 
placed. If the soldier be in a cavalry regiment, or if he 
be a mounted officer, his favorite horse is always led just 
behind the body. Then comes the company to which the 
dead man had belonged, and finally the remaining com- 
panies of the regiment. After the services, the coffin is 
lowered, and as the first chunks of earth strike the wood, 
three salutes are fired across the grave, and then the 
bugler sounds “taps.” 

The regiment forms and marches back to the barracks. 
This time the band plays some lively quick-step, for the 
belief is, that the soldier has gone to some happier land, 
and that the time for mourning is past. 

But the day that is saddest of all to the Army girl is 
that on which the regiment leaves for “the front.” For 
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days before the regiment starts, preparations are being 
made, but if “rush orders” come it must be off at once. 
The preparations on the part of the soldiers, consist in 
making a list of stores in the commissary and quarter- 
master departments and in clearing up and putting away 
for safe-keeping, the little belongings that cannot be taken 
with them. Finally, when everything is ready, the regi- 
ment marches to the trains. This is where the parting 
is the hardest, for up to the very last moment, everyone 
trys to bear up, and not until the train has gone, do 
many of the women break down. 

As a rule, the majority of the soldiers are in an exceedingly 
jolly mood, but in every company you find some, who are 
bidding farewell to wives, children, and sweethearts. The 
girl goes to the trains which are generally side-tracked 
just outside the reservation. As she stands there, a 
number of old soldiers, who have always served in the 
regiment come up to say good-bye. She trys to give them 
some encouraging word, and holds out a friendly hand. 

The line drawn between the officers and soldiers is a 
very distinct one, but on such an occasion, the girl does 
not think of this; she remembers only that they are going* 
to fight for their flag, some never to return. 

At last, the companies and the band file into the cars, 
and the band plays “The Soldier’s Farewell,” and “Auld 
Lang Syne.” For the next few minutes, the officers bid 
good-bye to their families, and the girl schools herself for 
the final trying moment. The engines whistle, the band 
plays, “The Girl I Left Behind Me,” and the trains pull 
out amid the cheers of the soldiers. The girl stands 
there, waving until she can see the train no longer, and 
then turns to go home. 

How changed everything is, how deserted the barracks 
are, how dismal and doleful the officers’ quarters appear. 
Scarcely anyone is to be seen, except a few soldiers, here 
and there, who have been left to guard the post. Yet, 
with it all, her thoughts travel forward to the time when 
the regiment shall return. “The grief at parting* is noth- 
ing compared to the joy of meeting,” and I have yet to 
find the Army girl who would change places with anyone. 

Ethel Kline. 


ROSES AND VIOLETS: A SKETCH. 


“Roses and violets, roses and violets, oh, so cheap!” 

Fifth Avenue was thronged with people in Sunday attire, 
coming from the churches. They all seemed happy, this 
bright Spring morning, and as they moved up or down the 
street, they chatted merrily, with their different companions. 

A little ragged figure darted hither and thither among 
the crowd, holding out her wares. Her colorless face was 
pinched and wizened, and great hollows stood beneath her 
large frightened eyes. Now and then, she would lift a sickly 
rose to some elegantly dressed women or pretty girls, but 
they usually shrank away or hurried on without taking any 
notice of her. Occasionally, she would make her way to the 
door of a church, but the outpouring throng, with the last 
strains of sacred music, still ringing in their ears, passed her 
unheedingly. No one wanted the child’s crushed flowers, but 
sometimes a man would drop a small coin in her hand, 
looking about furtively, to see if he were detected in his un- 
wonted charity. 

Later in the day, when only a few loungers strayed about, 
the child sat upon a curbstone and ate a piece of bread, she 
had stowed away beneath the rags. 

As she ate, she contemplated the beautiful houses opposite, 
and who knows what thoughts passed beneath the puckered 
brow. 

After the last crumbs were gone, she folded her hands 
about her knees and rocked her tiny body back and forth, 
still far away in the realms of fancy that belong to rich and 
poor alike. 

The day had departed, giving place to the cool, starless 
night, before the child left the curbstone. When the 
lights began to sparkle all over the great city, she shook 
out her rags, picked up her basket, and dragged her tired 
body along the pavement. 

She was crossing a street when a clanging of bells 
caused her to pause a moment. A fire engine was speed- 
ing towards her at a furious rate. Was it a childish 
fascination for excitement that caused the child to stop? 
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Whatever it was, it was gone in an instant, and the life 
preserving instinct was uppermost. She rushed forward, 
slipped, and fell. The few passers-by covered their eyes 
in horror. When the engine passed, they carried the 
little, attenuated figure to the sidewalk. The wheels had 
not passed over her, but a deep gash in her head 
showed where a horse’s hoof had struck. 

She was lying on the pavement, a motherly looking 
woman holding the bleeding head in her lap, when the 
ringing of a bell announced the approaching ambulance. 

The hospital surgeon pushed his way through the 
crowd that had gathered, and examined the child care- 
fully, his good natured face growing grave. “Will she 
get well soon?” asked a bystander. The surgeon turned 
sharply, thinking that idle curiosity prompted the ques- 
tion, but seeing only genuine sympathy in the kindly 
eyes that met his, he answered gently, “It is only a 
question of a few moments, madam.” He turned his 
attention to the child again, and was about to lift the 
little, limp body into the vehicle, when she became 
conscious. She struggled to her feet, and staggered up 
to one of the crowd; in her hand she held a rose with 
a broken stem, and a cluster of dead violets. 

“Roses and violets, roses and violets, oh, so cheap,” 
she cried, and then fell forward on the pavement. 

T. N. 


THE UNFINISHED HANUSCRIPT OF ALBERT HAUSMANN. 


The winter of ’96 I spent in Egypt with my friend Pro- 
fessor Herbert Black, the eminent archaeologist, who was 
directing some researches on the site of Thebes. I had the 
good fortune to be present at the finding of a mummy, sup- 
posed to be that of a daughter of Thothmes III. 

He had the mummy taken to his rooms, and together we 
unwrapped it and brought to the light of day the body, buried 
so many thousand years before. Jewels gleamed around the 
neck, and from the skinny fingers. Half hidden by a mag- 
nificient necklace of rubies was a slender golden chain, on 
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which was strung- a single stone — a curious thing, which 
emitted green sparks like the eyes of an angry snake, as I 
held it to the light of the setting sun. 

“This stone has a strange fascination forme, Herbert,” 
I said, “who knows what part it has played in the history of 
this king’s daughter, who might have been most beautiful 
ages ago, though she is certainly most unlovely now?” 

“Take it if you like,” my friend said carelessly, “it is a 
curious thing — in fact, I never saw one exactly like it. “Stay, 
here is a bit of writing which may be useful to you. You 
can decipher it at your leisure. ” He tossed me a tiny roll of 
papyrus, on which strange characters were engraved. I 
put it in my pocket, and breaking the golden chain, which 
was all in one piece with no clasp, I slipped from it, the covet- 
ed stone. Was it fancy, or did the withered hand move 
slightly, as if in protest? 

That night, I received a telegram, saying that business 
affairs of the most urgent nature, made my presence in 
London necessary. I packed hurriedly, and it was many 
weeks before I again began to wonder about the history of 
the little stone, which I had hung on my watch-guard. I 
imagined the tiny roll of papyrus to be in some way connect- 
ed with it, but hesitated about taking any steps towards 
reading it. Whenever I took the roll from the drawer, in 
which it lay, a strange impulse seemed to compel me to put 
it back without unrolling it. I seemed to hear fatal whis- 
pers in the air, to feel soft hands on mine, and once, I could 
have sworn I saw a sad, dusky face vanishing in a fold of 
the portier. 

At length, I determined to shake off these fancies and de- 
cipher the roll of papyrus, so this very day I satisfied my 
curiosity and solved what to me was a mystery. In spite of 
the strange feelings which more strongly than ever, urged 
me to leave the thing alone, I took the roll from the drawer 
and with great difficulty, for I am but an indifferent scholar, 
succeeded in getting at the meaning. It was evidently a 
letter, written by one Asdrul to the princess, daughter of 
Thothmes III, and partly by this letter, partly by imagin- 
ation, I have concluded the following: — 

Even to Royal Egypt’s line, misfortunes come. This 
fair maid, like many another, gave away her heart where 
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her hand could not be given and although betrothed to a 
man of her father’s choice, was accustomed to meet As- 
drul secretly, whenever and wherever opportunity was 
offered. This stone — my stone, now — had been given her 
by Asdrul and she had vowed never to part with it under 
any circumstances. This fact, as the letter shows, must 
have led to the discovery of her secret by the king. 
Whether she died a natural death, or whether, as is most 
probable, some sure and secret means of taking her life 
were found, is something that I cannot know. However, if 
I were at all inclined to be superstitious, I should be very 
uneasy, for Asdrul says, in the last line of his letter — 
“Now, by the eternal stars I swear, that he who takes 
from you this token, should he be the king himself, will 
die. ” On the whole, I am rather glad that Asdrul is not 
alive, for — 

Albert Hausmann was found lifeless in his room this 
morning. The cause of his death cannot be exactly as- 
certained, but it is supposed to have been heart failure. 
On the table at which he was evidently writing when 
death came, was a small roll of papyrus, a curious dull 
green stone, and the above unfinished manuscript. 

Ruth Dutcher. 


THE HOST INTERESTING CHARACTER OF THE 

PRINCESS. 


Since the theme of the Princess is Woman’s Rights, the 
most interesting character in the poem is naturally that of 
a woman. Of the three most important characters, the 
Princess Ida, Lady Blanche, and Lady Psyche, the last 
has real interest as a study. 

Psyche is not as royally cold and immovable as the Prin- 
cess, nor is she as cruel and ambitious as Lady Blanche; 
she is neither the goddess nor the fury; she represents 
the average woman, and it is this fact that makes her inter- 
esting. 

Lady Psyche had been for many years the dearest friend 
and companion of the Princess Ida. She had been married 
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to a nobleman of the Princess’ court, but he had died a 
few years after the marriage. At that time, Princess Ida, 
through the efforts of Lady Blanche, became deeply inter- 
ested in the problem of the education and the ennobling of 
her sex. Influenced partly by her affection for the Princess, 
and partly by her desire to forget her sorrow, the young 
widow joined in the plans of the Princess and Blanche. A 
college for women was founded, in which Ida was the head 
and Blanche and Psyche the instructors. Psyche found 
Blanche, who was jealous of the intimacy which existed 
between the Princess and herself, a dangerous enemy. 

The character of the study and the nature of the life 
there, caused Lady Psyche to assume a certain sternness, 
although her nature was really warm and womanly. When 
she discovered the arrival at the college of her brother 
Florian, and the Prince and Cyril, her first emotion was 
fear for their safety; then she remembered her duty to 
the Princess and to the cause, but all her coldness van- 
ished when her brother called up in her mind, the days 
which they spent together as children. 

From this moment, Psyche’s actions were ruled by im- 
pulse. When the presence of the three men was known, 
she thought only of self and fled. She could not face the 
sorrowful anger of the Princess, nor the scathing words 
and bitter triumph of her enemy, Blanche. For the first 
time, she forgot her child and left it behind in the palace. 
This seems a weak point in the character of the woman. 
Would a true mother, even in danger, forget her child? 

However, when Lady Psyche reached the camp outside, 
she felt remorse and a passionate longing for her little girl. 

Hereafter, we do not think of Psyche as the friend of the 
Princess, as the dignified instructor, nor as the enemy of 
Lady Blanche, but simply as a mother. She schemed 
to recover her child, and when Ida brought it onto the 
batttlefield and placed it on the ground, Psyche saw her 
chance. She crept nearer and nearer to the baby, who 
eagerly held out its little hands. Ida turned, Psyche 
begged for the child, and through the intervention of 
Cyril, obtained it. 

Later, she became bethrothed to Cyril, but he does not 
seem worthy of her. 


THE SATIN SLIPPER. 
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The character of Lady Psyche may seem at first glance 
to be an argument against the higher education for women; 
it is, however, only another illustration of the principle that 
education cannot change the fundamental trait of the aver- 
age woman’s character: that in a crisis she is governed not 
by reason, but by the impulse of the heart — it is u Das Ewig- 
Weibliche.” J. S. 


THE SATIN SLIPPER. 


Out of a closet in the attic, 

Where ancient clothes were stored, 

I drew a silken slipper 
From the musty treasure hoard. 

There were laces sweetly scented, 

And gowns of every shade, 

Some were of thick, soft satin, 

And others of rich brocade. 

It was such a tiny slipper, 

With its clasp of fretted gold, 

It brought back days departed, 

And the stories never told. 

Perchance, in the days of romance, 

It trod the minuet, 

For fragrance of days gone by 
Scents the faded satin yet. 

It saw the powdered periwig 
Of a century ago, 

Did it hear a question asked, 

And an answer soft and low? 

Could it tell of a cavalier, 

Who was good, and brave, and strong, 
Who went with his trusty sword 
To redress his country’s wrong? 

Only a tiny slipper, — 

See, I shall put it away, 

With it, ashes of roses, 

The thoughts of another day. 

T. N. 


A FETE DAY IN PARIS. 


No one who has not been in Paris on a holiday, can real- 
ize the excitability of the French nature, and one under- 
derstands on seeing - the people, upon such an occasion, how 
awful the French Revolution must have been. 

The fourteenth of July — the national holiday — is above 
all others the jour de fete of the people, and one that they 
look forward to and talk about for weeks ahead. All shops 
are closed at an early hour and everyone gives himself 
up to having as good a time as possible. The people 
simply live on the streets, that day, and the restaurants are 
crowded from early morning with Parisians gayly dressed 
and chatting merrily. People from all the environs swarm 
into the city, eager to have their share in celebrating the 
anniversary of that famous event, the taking of the Bastile. 

It is great fun to watch them promenading the boulevards 
and enjoying the fascination that a large city always has 
for those who live in a small town. 

One is not awakened, on this fete day, at an unearthly 
hour in the morning by the noise of firecrackers and tor- 
pedoes, set off by patriotic youngsters in the neighborhood, 
for this part of the celebration is reserved for the evening. 
Then, what could be more beautiful than the Champs 
Elysees, with its hundreds of Japanese lanterns hung 
among the branches of the trees on either side, and in the 
distance, the Place de la Concorde ablaze with fireworks of 
every description ! 

We started out early in the evening to see these splen- 
dors, expecting to be overwhelmed as usual with offers of 
voitures by the cabmen as we passed the cabstands, but, 
what was our surprise to find the stands minus the cabs, 
for even at that early hour, the people had taken carriages 
for the evening. It was only after much persuasion and 
the promise of five francs — one whole dollar, an exorbi- 
tant price for Paris — that we finally induced a cabman who 
was on his way to the stables, to turn around and drive us 
to the Champs Elyse6s. 


THE GHOST’S VICTORY. 
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After the fireworks were over, the crowd scattered to 
the various parts of the city to spend the remainder of 
the day — in what seems to us a very novel way of cele- 
brating a national holiday — dancing on the street corners 
till after midnight. A temporary stand was erected, and men 
were hired to come and play, the louder the music, the better, 
quality being only a secondary consideration. Those who felt 
like dancing did so, and not only the younger ones joined in 
the fun, but also many a portly butcher would spin around 
with an equally portly confectioner’s wife, and seemed to 
be enjoying it quite as much as some of the more youth- 
ful people. 

Those who did not take part stood on the curbstone and 
saw to it that the dancing was not interrupted. Woe betide 
any one bold enough to attempt to drive through the space 
reserved for the merrymakers, for on that night the streets 
of Paris belong to the people. L. W. 


THE GHOST’S VICTORY. 


It was a bright, fresh afternoon in the early spring and 
the grounds of the Conehill School seemed scarcely able to 
hold all the superabundant life and merriment of the 
happy young inmates. 

Conehill was a girl’s boarding school, founded by an en- 
ergetic woman who wished to be a blessing to her sex. It 
was situated on a cone-shaped hill, from which it took its 
name, overlooking a beautiful valley. 

Noted for athletics and a basket ball team which was 
the deadly rival of the Blackferns, a team five miles down 
the river, the school had sprung rapidly into prominence. 

On this particular afternoon, a practise game of basket 
ball had been played in the open air and now the girls 
had scattered over the spacious lawns. Some were engag- 
ed in playing tennis, some in golf and tether-ball, their scarlet 
suits making pleasing spots of color against the green of 
the grass and trees. A group of teachers was still linger- 
ing on the edge of the basket ball court. 

Under the old apple tree, in the corner of the lawn, an 
animated conversation was going on. “I don’t see how 
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we can possibly do it,” and the speaker tapped her foot 
impatiently on the grass. “Well, hope for the best, they 
may be weaker than we think, but we must not count on 
that,” answered her companion. 

“I know, but there’s Beth, our best player and at home, 
too, laid up with a sprained ankle, and only the week be- 
fore our big game. Em, of course, is fairly good, she 
is light and quick, but when it comes to actual playing — 
oh, don’t you see, she has had almost no experience in 
goal throwing and in one week, she can’t possibly practise 
up to play as well as Beth did, but that’s all she needs, 
if she only had time to do it.” 

The study-bell put an end to games and talks for that 
afternoon and a troop of noisy, laughing girls raced into 
the house, followed by the teachers. 

When the last one had disappeared through the door, 
the limbs of the old apple tree waved frantically and down 
dropped a shower of apples, followed by a girl in a scarlet 
gymnasium suit. She walked slowly toward the house, her 
eyes fixed on the ground. 

“I don’t mind what they said about my playing” she 
was saying to herself, “I know I can’t play as well as Beth, 
but it is this lack of confidence that hurts. I’ll try not 
to mind and now that I’ve got the chance, I’ll die fighting,” 
and she stopped and clenched her fists. “That whole 
game depends on me and we’ve got to win. I’ve got to 
play better, but how can I, how is it to be done? — Well, 
I must ‘ find a way, ’ that’s all, ” and she went wearily 

up the path to the house. 

* * * * * 

That night, when all the lights in the school were out, 
and everything lay silent and still under the pale light of 
the moon, the figure of a woman appeared suddenly at a 
second story window. It crawled slowly out upon the 
window-sill and reaching out, grasped the limb of a tree 
and then decended quickly to the ground. 

It is one of the cherished traditions of the school that 
the ghost of the founder, dressed in scarlet, the school 
color, is in the habit of walking abroad at night, in order 
to look after the interests of the place. Could it be that 
this figure was the ghost? 
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When it reached the ground, it seemed to wear, not the 
fluttering garments of a spectre, but a scarlet gymnasium 
suit and it carried something under its arm. 

The figure paused a moment in the shadow of the build- 
ing, then cautiously made its way toward the basket ball 
court. There, hidden from the house by the shadow of the 
large trees, a game began with one player for both sides. 
First, the figure tried throwing this thing, which it has 
carried under its arm, into the basket. Then, jumping, 
guarding, passing, all were practiced, sometimes with a 
tree or a post for an opponent. 

The ghostly playing lasted about half an hour. The 
moon then went behind a cloud, and when she reappeared, 
the court was deserted; the mysterious player was gone, 
and only the shadow of the trees moved across the ground. 

For five successive nights, the basket ball court was 
haunted by the ghost in scarlet; for five successive nights, 
that solitary game went on, under the old elms. Then the 
visits stopped as abruptly as they had begun. 

After practice, on the day before the game, captain and 
coach were discussing the possibilities of the morrow. 

“Em is doing better,” said the captain, “but I know she 
won’t play well to-morrow, she did so well to-day. She 
has streaks of luck which are sure to be followed by bad 
luck. It’s so in everything she does. Then, too, her room- 
mate says she stays up till after ten, studying.” 

“Studying,” exclaimed the trainer, “I thought the rule 
was ‘lights out at ten.’” 

“So it is, but last night, Em was just going to bed at half 
past eleven. My room is next to hers, and I could hear 
her.” 

“Well,” said the coach, “Cheer up! If you begin to 
worry, we’ll lose our centre-centre and the game, too. 
Don’t say anything to Em. It would hurt her feelings 
to know we were so doubtful.” 

The afternoon of the great game arrived. The rivalry 
between the teams was well known, and many people came 
to witness the contest. 

As the teams came on the field, the yells of both schools 
broke out from all sides, but quickly subsided as the ref- 
eree’s whistle blew. 
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The ball was thrown up and fell immediately into the 
hands of a Blackfern player. Try as they would, the Cone- 
hills could not get it back again, and a goal was thrown for 
Blackfern. For the rest of the half the playing was fast 
and furious. 

At the beginning of the second half, the captain, Mary 
Pinder, looked across at Emmeline and stamped her foot 
with rage. Em was standing, apparently oblivious of bas- 
ket-ball, chatting and laughing, merrily with her guard, as 
composed as if she were attending an afternoon tea. 

As the whistle blew, Mary caught a look from her which 
said as plainly as words could, “Trust me,” and a confi- 
dence in that sub-home came over her that she had never 
felt before. Blackfern scored again, but after that, not 
another chance did they have, for the ball remained to the 
end of the half at Conehill’s basket. 

Em surpassed even Edna, the regular home, in her bril- 
liant playing. After throwing four free goals, she scored 
from over her head at a distance of more than eight feet — 
bad playing, but effective. The ball had scarcely dropped 
safely into the basket, when time was called. 

A great shout arose and before she realized it, Em was 
lifted on the shoulders of the team and borne off the field, 
a hero. 

“I’m so glad, I’m so glad,” she kept saying to herself. 
“It’s worth all those weary hours to have this.” Then the 
captain seized her by the hand: “You won the victory for 
us, Em,” she said. “Why, you played lots better than 
Beth. I didn’t suppose you had it in you to do so w r ell. I 
don’t understand it at all. Some one must have bewitched 
you.” 

But Em only smiled an inscrutable smile. “Perhaps our 
ghost did it,” she said. C. W. 

NELL Q WYNNE. 


Although Frankfort Moore’s “Nell Gwynne” and Paul 
Kester’s play, “Sweet Nell of Old Drury” are not alike 
in plot or treatment, by reading one and seeing the other, 
a most interesting picture of the social life of that day, 
may be gained. Glimpses are given us of the lowest, as 
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well as the highest phases of life, when Charles the Sec- 
ond reigned. From Lewknor Lane to the palace at 
Whitehall seems a long way, but with the Drury Lane 
Theatre as a stepping stone, it is not so far after all, as 
Nell found out. 

The point in common, between the book and the play, 
is the characterization of Nell. This, indeed, could hardly 
have been otherwise, as it is a matter of history. The 
book is merely a series of lively incidents strung upon 
the golden chain of Nell Gwynne’s wit, while the play 
has an interesting plot, and goes more into the details of 
her life. 

The incident of Nell’s meeting with the king is rather 
cleverly managed in the play. Charles and the little 
orange girl meet by the Drury Lane Theatre, and Nell, 
not knowing who he is, confides to him her desire to 
become an actress, and gives him some wholesome ad- 
vice. “Above all,” she tells him, “keep away from the 
king, and shun those who are the king’s companions.” 
She quotes to him the famous epigram, then new, about 
the king, “who never said a foolish thing, and never did a 
wise one.” More amused than angry at hearing the truth 
so plainly for once in his life, Charles decides to grant 
her dearest wish, and gives her a place in his theatre. 
She is much abashed when she discovers to whom she 
has been talking- so artlessly, and shows the deepest 
gratitude for the king’s kindness towards her. 

Ada Rehan’s “Nell” is the soul of sprightliness and 
wit. Always excelling in cleverness of repartee, she is as 
warmhearted in Whitehall as she was in Lewknor Lane, 
and her old friends find that they have as large a place 
in the heart of Mistress Eleanor as they occupied in that 
of Nelly, the orange girl. Her sweet nature and kind- 
ness of heart are redeeming features. No one ever ap- 
peals to her for help, and asks in vain. She uses her 
wit and charm to help those in trouble, as well as to 
humble those who are proud and haughty. And some of 
the ladies of the court, who looked down on Nell, and de- 
spised her for her low origin, might well have taken a 
lesson from her in the saving grace of charity. 

Ruth Dutcher. 


BOOK REVIEW: Savrola. 


A very interesting 1 book, lately written, is Savrola, by the 
English Winston Churchill. It is a tale of war and car- 
nage, not surprising, when we consider the author’s career 
as a soldier, but in it is also a love story. The scene is 
laid, as in so many recent books, in a fictitious country, 
Laurania. 

Molara and Savrola are the leaders of the two political 
factions. Molara, the President of Laurania, is leader of 
the aristocratic party; Savrola, of the people’s or national 
party. 

Molara, suspecting attempts at revolution by the national 
party, asks his wife, Lucile, to find from Savrola their 
plans. At the State Ball, given annually at the palace, the 
invitation to which he had accepted against the wishes of 
his friends, she tries, but fails to learn what her husband 
desires to know. Becoming interested in the man, she at- 
tends, closely veiled, the great party meeting at which he 
speaks. Coming out, carried along in the crowd to the 
doorway by which the speaker is leaning, she is accident- 
ally struck. Savrola, hearing a woman’s scream, orders 
her to be carried into the building. He recognizes her, 
and, concealing her identity, drives her to his home as his 
niece. While there, she reads important dispatches that 
have just arrived. She intends to betray him on her re- 
return to the palace, but being very much in love with 
him, goes back the next day to tell him the secret is safe 
in her keeping. He is not surprised, for knowing her 
love for him, and returning it, he trusts her. 

The climax of the love story is reached when Molara, 
her husband, finds her there. He reviles her, and pre- 
vented in the attempt to kill his enemy, returns to the 
palace, where he is besieged and finally surrenders. He 
is killed just before Savrola arrives. 

The latter does not wish for the death of the president, 
and, in attempting to save him, forfeits his . leadership of 
the people. He flees with Lucile and spends many years 
in exile, till, the old government re-established, and peace 
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restored, he is called back to resume his place in his 
native country. 

The interest is immediately enlisted by the stirring- 
events of the opening- chapter, and, sustained throughout 
by the swift-moving incidents of war, intrigue, love, flight, 
and restoration. The descriptive powers of the writer are 
quickly noticed by the reader and hold his admiring at- 
tention. C. W. 


CHILDREN’S PAGE. 


CLAM DIGGING. 

One summer, a long time ago, we visited near the sea 
shore. On the hill, behind the house, were many large, 
smooth rocks, over which I delighted to climb. I wonder 
how many pairs of shoes I wore out in those two 
weeks. During the course of our visit, we drove around 
the country, sailed, and bathed. But there was one thing 
we felt we simply must do, before we left the place, and 
that was to go clamming. 

The clams were found in mud flats, out in the bay. We 
asked Uncle Jake, an old sailor, who knew about the tides, 
and the best place to find the clams, to take us out. So, 
one morning, decked out in our oldest clothes, and, armed 
with pails and shovels, we started forth. Uncle Jake wore 
an old seaman’s jacket and had a very wrinkled, weather- 
beaten face, such as befitted an old sailor. 

On the way over, he made wise observations on the 
weather, and told us about the habits of the clams. He 
said that they live several inches below the surface, and 
with each, lives, for company, a large, fat worm. Every 
now and then, the clam throws up jets of water, and in 
that way, discloses its hiding place. 

By this time, we had come to the flats, and, before Uncle 
Jake had pulled the boat up on the mud, we children were 
out and slipping around on the slimy mud. 

“Look out there, where ye step, or ye may go through 
to China,’’ he warned us. There were many pools left by 
the tide, and the mud was soft, so keeping in mind that 
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dreadful possibility, we stepped very gingerly. After a 
moment’s watching, I saw a small stream of water spout 
up from the mud, and then I dug eagerly for my clam. 
There, to be sure, just as Uncle Jake had said, was a big, 
white worm. The flats smelled very badly, and we were 
not sorry when Uncle Jake told us that we must start 
back, as the tide was coming in. 

When we got home, the clams were cooked, but some- 
how they did not taste the same as they had done, before 
we knew where they lived, and in what company. 

B. J. E. 


MY TRIP OUT WEST. 

It was a very hot day, just after the Fourth of July, 
eighteen hundred and ninety-four, when mamma, papa, 
and myself started west. We took the steam cars to 
Fall River. There we went aboard the steamer Priscilla, 
on which we crossed Long Island Sound to New York. 

When we went into the dining-room of the steamer to 
get our supper, papa asked me what I would have to eat. 
I said, “I do not care for anything, I think I have a bad 
headache.” I soon went to our stateroom and went to bed. 
When mamma came to bed, she found me looking very 
white. I said I did not know what was the matter with 
me, but I thought I was homesick — I was really seasick, 
but did not know it. At midnight, I heard a fog whistle 
blow for the first time in my life. It was a fearful noise, 
and frightened me. 

In the morning, we reached New York, where we spent 
the day shopping, and sightseeing. At seven o’clock that 
evening, mamma and I left papa and took the train 
for Chicago, which we reached the next morning at seven 
o’clock. There we changed cars, and went on board a 
train bound for grandpa’s. 

At one place a little girl boarded the train. I heard 
some one call her “Phoebe,” and, before I knew it, I found 
myself repeating the verses from Songs for Little Ones 
at Home, “Why, Phoebe, have you come so soon,” and 
when I happened to look around, I found everyone was 
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laughing at me. A conductor asked me for a lock of my 
hair — of course, he was only teasing me. 

When we reached grandpa’s, Aunt Mary and Cousin 
Kitty, who was three or four years old, and I, 
walked ahead, while mamma and grandpa followed, up to 
grandpa’s house. I had never seen my grandpa, my aunt, 
nor any of my cousins. When we reached the house 
grandma met us at the door, and was glad to see us. 

We stayed there three months, with grandpa. During 
that time, we went out to Aunt Mary’s farm, on the 
prairies. There we met six other cousins, Harry, Louis, 
and Una, who were the older children; then came Paul, 
fifteen years old; Joe, about my own age, and Carl, who 
is between Kitty and Joe. I used to say that I was going 
to marry Joe, and grandpa said he would give me a cow, 
and we could live in the woodshed. If I married Paul, I 
could have two cows, and live in the woodshed. 

Grandpa had two little calves, Bessie and Billy. I used 
to try and lead Billy around the barnyard by the rope 
that was around his neck, but he wouldn’t be led. He 
was a very frisky kind of a calf, and would kick up his 
heels so they would look like two quotation marks, and 
then he would prance, and come towards me, and I 
would let go the rope and call for grandpa, to come and 
catch the scamp. 

Where we stayed, there was a broad piazza, that went 
around three sides of the house. We could sit on this 
piazza, and watch the river steamers sailing up and down 
the Mississippi. From this point, we could also look over 
into Nauvoo, Illinois, where the Mormons first founded 
their order, under Joe Smith, the prophet. Mamma told 
me, that, when she was a little girl, she saw, and shook 
hands with the prophet’s wife. 

There were many curious things to be found in the 
bluffs along the river; such as fossil shells, which are in 
great abundance. 

On Aunt Mary’s farm, there was an Indian mound, 
and every spring, when they used to plough the ground, 
they would turn up stone hatchets, wedges, and arrow 
heads. These things were interesting to me, for, when 
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grandpa first went west, there were scarcely any other 
people, besides Indians, to be found there. 

In September, I had to say “goodbye ” to grandpa and 
cousins, and come home to Lowell. 

I hope that you will all have a chance to see the Mis- 
sissippi, and the prairies of the west. 

Alice E. Robinson. 


SCHOOL NEWS. 


On February 6th, Dr. Hennequin gave a most interest- 
iug lecture on L’Aiglon to the school and a few of its 
friends. He read selections from the play, with so much 
feeling that even those who were not at all familiar with 
the French language, understood a good deal of what was 
read. 

All who were present, now have a great desire to see 
Sarah Bernhardt in that most wonderful play, “L’Aaiglon,” 
and feel sure that they could follow it much more intelli- 
gently because of Dr. Hennequin’s appreciative presenta- 
tion. 

Friday evening, February 8th, Mrs. Underhill and Miss 
Parsons chaperoned the girls to Colonial Hall to a concert 
and dance given there by the Andover Glee, Banjo and 
Mandolin Club. 

February 16th. The long anticipated Mid-year dance is 
a thing of the past, but the girls will not cease to talk of 
it for some time to come. 

The fun began when they were all gathered together 
in the drawing room, waiting for the guests to arrive. 
How many new gowns there were! As we looked around, 
each one seemed prettier than the last. 

At eight o’clock, the people began to stream in, and 
were most graciously received by Mrs. Underhill, Miss 
Parsons and Miss Kalliwoda, but in half an hour, the 
room was almost empty, for the music had begun, and 
who could resist a lively two-step played by two violins, 
a bass viol and a cornet! 

The dancing was in the school-room and dining room, 
which were decorated with flags and banners of many 
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schools and colleges. The blackboards were cleverly cov- 
ered with pine. 

When the music stopped, the dancers withdrew toother 
attractively decorated rooms, where seats had been ar- 
ranged for them. 

At ten o’clock, supper was served in the “gym” which 
made an ideal supper room. The walls were decorated 
with red, white and blue bunting; rugs were spread out 
on the floor, and seats arranged for about a hundred 
people; the three alcoves were prettily decorated — one as 
a Yale, one as a Harvard and one as a Rogers Hall cor- 
ner. 

Immediately after supper, all hurried down stairs, so as 
not to miss a single dance, but half-past eleven, the time 
when the dance of the year ended, came only too soon. 

Miss Parsons left Thursday, February 21st, for North- 
ampton, where she spent Washington’s birthday at Smith 
College. 

Among the things she attended, while there, was a Fac- 
ulty Tea, a House Play, and a Basket Ball game between 
the Sophomores and Freshmen. 

Miss Parsons returned Sunday night after a most in- 
teresting visit. 

Miss Beatrice Herford of Boston, assisted by Miss 
Harriet Conant of Lowell, gave a delightful entertainment 
at Colonial Hall, Thursday evening, February twenty-first. 
Miss Herford is a very talented and attractive reader, 
and won the admiration of all who were present. Her 
monologues are all original, and therefore interesting. 
Miss Conant’s solos were finely rendered. 

On Friday evening, February 22d, Mrs. Underhill took 
a few of the girls who had remained at the school, to a 
dance given in Huntington Hall by the officers of the 
Lowell High School Regiment. 

The hall presented a very military appearance. Mus- 
kets were stacked on the stairways, and along the front 
of the stage, and flags, drums, and palms nearly hid the 
musicians from view. 
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There was a very large attendance, and this ball was 
one of the most successful that the officers have ever 
given. 

As Washington’s birthday came on Friday, this year, 
there was a vacation from Thursday afternoon until Sun- 
day night. During that time, many of the girls went 
either to their homes or to visit friends. 

There were many good plays at the theatres in Boston, 
and among those seen by the girls were, Sherlock Holmes, 
Sweet Nell of Old Drury, The Old Homestead, and My 
Lady Dainty. 

March 4th. While the Inauguration Ball at Washington, 
was in progress, a f§te in honor of Miss Kalliwoda’s 
birthday was being given, at Rogers House, by Miss 
Parsons. 

Miss Parsons was assisted by the girls of the house. 
After coffee and cakes had been served, the girls gath- 
ered round the piano, and sang the school songs until 
the walls fairly resounded. 

But all good things must have an end, as this did, and • 
after a very pleasant evening, the Hall girls went home. 


ATHLETICS. 


ROGERS HALL WINS. 

On Saturday afternoon, February 9, 1901, the Rogers Hall 
Team played and won its first basket ball game of the 
season. Its opponent was the Cambridge Latin School, 
“03;” the game took place in Cambridge. 

The R. H. team left the school early in the afternoon, 
escorted by many of the pupils. Green and white ribbons 
and Rogers Hall banners, were greatly in evidence. At 
the station, the party was increased by several of the day 
pupils, who had with them the school mascot, a white 
poodle, adorned with a huge green ribbon. 

On arriving at Cambridge, the team went to its dress- 
ing rooms, while the rest of the Rogers girls decorated 
their side of the “gym” with school banners. One of 
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their number walked proudly around the room, displaying 
the mascot, who showed his loyal spirit by growling at a 
Cambridge girl, who attempted to pat him. 

A few minutes before three, the Rogers team entered 
the room. They were greeted by the school cheer, then 
they scattered over the floor, and began to warm up, while 
the forwards tried for the basket. In a few minutes, they 
were putting the ball in with the perilous accuracy that 
made their supporters try, in vain, to hide their pleasure, 
while the coach smiled broadly, without even an attempt 
at concealment. 

At half past three, the whistle blew, and the teams took 
their places. The Cambridge girls were smaller than 
their opponents, but soon proved themselves to be ex- 
tremely quick players. While the teams were lining up, 
the captains were tossing for goal and umpire for the 
first half. Captain Needham, with her proverbial luck, 
won. 

The umpire threw the ball, the centres jumped, and 
Elsie Boutwell gave it a good, strong blow towards the 
Rogers’ goal. The centres caught it, and the forwards 
began a series of unsuccessful throws for the basket. 
At last the ball went over into the Cambridge territory. 
It had been there but a few minutes, when a foul was 
called on Rogers, for being ever the line. Cambridge 
failed to throw the goal, and the game proceeded. After 
considerable batting around, the ball was again in Rogers 
possession, a second later the umpire’s whistle blew — a 
held ball. He threw the ball, the Rogers forward jumped, 
and hit it right over her guard’s shoulder, into the 
basket. The Rogers girls were on their feet in an in- 
stant, and gave three joyous cheers, with a Faulkner on 
the end. 

The ball was returned to the centre, and in a moment 
more the Cambridge girls, with a few short passes, had 
the ball safely in their basket. The play was hardly 
resumed when the time whistle blew — the first half 
was over, the score 2 — 2. 

Most of the time between halves was spent in debat- 
ing whether or not a Cambridge girl, who had left the 
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game in the first half, because of a sprained ankle, could 
return. Captain Needham, and the Rog’ers coach, stood 
fast for the regulations, and would not permit it. 

The second half was very hotly contested. The play 
was almost entirely at the ends. The Rogers guards 
played a splendid game; they had very hard girls to 
play against, and did not allow them to score. The 
Cambridge centre-centres played the quicker game, but 
not so steady a one. Dorothy Ellingwood scored two for 
Rogers, while the Latin School made but one — on a foul 
— in this half. 

Before the last half began, there was a long discussion 
over umpires, but when the captains tossed for choice, 
Rogers won. This half was not wildly exciting. The 
playing was still largely at the ends. Barely five min- 
utes had elapsed before Dorothy Ellingwood again scored. 
The girls, looking on, cheered her more heartily than 
harmoniously. The remainder of the half was unevent- 
ful, although the centres did some very clever work. 
The ball was in Rogers’ territory when the whistle 
blew, announcing the end of the half and the game. 

In the midst of the excitement that followed, the 
Rogers team cheered for the Cambridge Latin “03,” and 
then, assisted by the radiant, happy, Rogers girls tossed 
their captain upon their shoulders, and carried her from 
the hall. 

The line-up of the game was: 

ROGERS HALL. CAMBRIDGE LATIN, 03. 

Alice Faulkner Homes Helen Johnson, (capt.) 

Dorothy Ellingwood “ Helen Webb 

Caroline Wright “ Louise Webb 

Marion Needham (capt.) . . . .guards Lucy Dougherty 

Lucy Walther “ Lucetta Upham 

Marion Kerr “ Marjory Knox 

Elsie Boutwell centres Alice Adams 

Ethel Kline side centres. ........ Constance Kay 

Gladys Jewett “ *Eihel Ray 

*Sub for Charlotte Adams. 

Umpires — Mr. Kelliher, Mr. Morgan, Miss Pope. 

Linesmen — C. L. S., Amy Eaton, Sara Clark. Rogers Hall, Louise 
Ramsdell, Florence Harrison. 

Halves — Three ten-minute halves. 

Score — Rogers, 6; C. L. S., 3. Fouls — Rogers, 2; C. L. S., 3. 

Rogers Hall is justly proud of this game. It was 
played against a team that has the advantage of much 
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larger numbers to choose from, and a better gymnasium 
to practice in. Then, too, the Cambridge girls were 
playing in their own hall, and it was not their first 
game of the year. Rogers showed that school spirit is 
a tremendous inspiration, and, that where “there’s a will 
there’s a way.” Rogers won the game, because each girl 
in the school was ready and willing to work hard on a 
substitute team, without the glory of playing in a real 
game, that the girls on the school team, might have as 
hard material as possible to play against every day. 

The team also showed, in spite of many exasperating 
situations caused by the lack of knowledge of the rules, 
on the part of their opponents, a spirit of true courtesy, 
of which we are most proud. 

We wish to thank Captain Needham and the members 
of her team, for a victory which becomes an inspiration 
to more earnest work in the future, that we may not 
only maintain the position we have won, but also, that 
we may advance our standing in the Basket Ball world. 

F. L. H. 

Movements have been made towards forming an Ath- 
letic Association, and we hope soon to be able to an- 
nounce the completion of the arrangements. Dorothy 
Ellingwood was appointed manager. 

Mr. Kelliher, a famous guard of the well-known 
Burkes, of Lowell, coached us for our recent game 
with the Cambridge Latin School, and we feel that we 
owe our success, in a great measure, to him. 


ALUHN/E DEPARTMENT. 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER FROM VASSAR COLLEGE. 

“At Vassar, we have no holiday on Washington’s Birth- 
day, for the Faculty think, that if we had one, many 
girls would go to New York, and that the effect would 
be to break up our work. However, we are determined 
to celebrate the day. This year, when we went into the 
dining room in the morning, we found it decorated with 
flags, and with red, white and blue bands, which formed 
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a sort of canopy over the centre of the room. The girls 
took especial pains to be down on time at breakfast, and 
when the bell rang - for grace, we sang two stanzas of 
“America.” 

Professor Morse Stevens, of Cornell University, lec- 
tured in the afternoon on “Washington as a Typical 
Englishman.” In the evening, we had a colonial ball, for 
which the girls were dressed in old Colonial costumes. 
We first had a stately grand march, then tableaux, and 
finally, general dancing. Refreshments, which consisted 
of doughnuts and apples, were served on the stage. 

This year, Philalethean has permitted the French Club 
to give a play to take the place of the usual Hall play. 
The one chosen is “The Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” by 
Moliere, and is to be given the week before the spring 
vacation. The girls rehearse for it almost every day. 
Both those who take part, and those who are on the com- 
mittee, are working hard to make the play a success. 
Elsa White, the daughter of Professor White, of Har- 
vard, is to take the part of Nicole.” 

Margaret Hall. 

Washington’s birthday at smith college. 

One of the nicest things about Washington’s Birthday 
is, that the rising bell does not ring till half an hour later 
than usual, and thus the day opens most propitiously. 
After breakfast, the girls hurry round to get their class 
colors. When each girl has secured a sufficient number 
of yellow and green or red and purple streamers, she 
goes to one of the recitation rooms in College Hall, where 
she takes her place in the line, and with her class, 
marches up into the chapel. 

The chapel exercises consist of an address by some prom- 
inent man, the reading of the ode, written by a member 
of the Junior Class, and the singing of “America,” and 
“Fair Smith,” by the girls. 

After the exercises, everyone rushes to the “gym,” the 
girls, to secure a position in the centre of the floor, and 
the visitors, to find a front seat on the running track. 
More class spirit is shown than at any other time during 
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the year. The classes vie with one another in displaying* 
class loyalty. No praise is too extravagant for one’s own 
class, and the great George comes in for his share. 

Again the girls form in classes, and, beginning with the 
Seniors, sing songs written for the occasion. This year 
the classes joined together, and sang a new song, which 
was written for the college. Finally, all formed in line, 
four abreast, and headed by the council, marched round 
the hall. In the confusion, the music of the Banjo Club 
sounded very faint and far away. 

At noon there was only a short respite, for the girls 
were back in twenty minutes to secure seats for the 
Basket Ball game at 2.15 P. M. By two o’clock the gym- 
nasium was crowded, but the game was delayed, because 
of the election of the captains and coaches of both teams. 
The girls sang songs to pass the time until the elections 
were announced, and then the captains were brought in on 
the girls’ shoulders. 1904 was beaten, but the newly 
chosen team played well. 

The Freshman-Sophomore game was followed by a game 
between the Juniors and Seniors. 

The girls assembled, once more, in the evening, to hear 
the debate, the first ever given here on the 22d. Four 
Seniors and four Juniors took part, and debated the ques- 
tion, “Shall Federal Protection be Extended to Negro Suf- 
rage?” The question was well contested, but 1901 won the 
laurel, and thus ended the day; a typical 22d at Smith. 

Helen Coburn. 

THE SOCIAL SIDE OF RADCLIFFE. 

It has often been said that there is a total absence of 
college life at Radcliffe. To a certain extent, this is true, 
for, as there are no dormitories, the girls have to live in 
private families, so that not more than ten or twelve can 
live in the same house. 

There is, however, another phase of college life which 
is prominent — this is the social life. Not only do the 
girls have their receptions and dances, but every Wed- 
nesday afternoon from November until April, Mrs. Agassiz, 
the president, gives a tea for the students in the Dean’s 
parlor, at Fay House. 
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Then there are the clubs; somebody once said that clubs 
were trumps at Radcliffe, and since it was before the time 
of basket ball, she was right. The Idler, the largest of them 
all is purely a “good time” club. Every other Friday, it 
holds a meeting in the Auditorium. A play is given under 
the direction of a committee appointed for each time. Twice 
a year there are “Open Idlers” to which the girls invite 
their friends. Each class is given a room to decorate, 
and there is a good deal of rivalry between them in 
making the rooms attractive. Next in size to the Idler, 
is the Athletic Association, which holds its meetings in 
the gymnasium. There, the girls compete with one an- 
other in running, jumping, swimming and fencing. Then 
there is the Tennis Club which has its tournaments in 
the “gym.” As for basket ball, that is a whole chapter by 
itself in the Radcliffe girl’s life. For those girls who 
can sing or play, there are the Glee, Mandolin, and Music 
Clubs, and the Choral Society from which are chosen the 
new members of the Glee Club. There are also many 
clubs connected with the academic department of the college. 
Among these are the Siecle Frangais, the Deutcher Ver- 
ein, the English, History, Philosophy and Science Clubs. 
Many of the girls are interested in the Christian Associa- 
tion and the Emmanuel Clubs which have very pleasant 
club rooms in the Monroe House. 

As yet, we have no dormitory life, but the first dormitory 
is now in the process of construction, so that it will not 
be long before this want is supplied. 


Mrs. William J. Freeman (Alice Coram) has a daughter, 
Doris Coram Freeman, born January 28, 1901. 

Berenice Jocelyn was married to Mr. Herbert Swift on 
February 18th. Only the relatives and a few friends were 
invited to the ceremony, but a large reception was held 
afterwards. After her engagement was announced, Miss 
Jocelyn, an acknowledged belle of Chicago, was entertained 
at many dinners, luncheons and parties, given by some of 
her most intimate friends. 

Mr. and Mrs. Swift are planning to travel for a year, 
first to San Francisco, and later to Honolulu. When they 
return, they expect to live on Greenwood Avenue in 
Chicago. 
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Dorothy Underhill, Elinor Palmer and Alice Chalifoux 
were present at the Rogers Hall Mid-year party. 

Harriet Greenhalge gave a large tea on February 19th. 
Bessie Ludlam, Louise Martin Kennard, and Harriet Co- 
burn were among those who assisted. 

Alice Chalifoux has gone to St. Augustine, Florida. She 
expects to be away about a month. 

Mrs. Boyden Pillsbury, (Estelle Irish,) is visiting in 
Washington. 

Henrietta Hastings and Katherine Shepard are in 
Lorrento, but they are planning to return to Rome for 
the Easter celebrations. 

THE SMITH COLLEGE GIRLS. 

Florence Nesmith has been appointed centre on the 
1904 basket ball team. 

Louise Ellingwood is jumping centre on the 1904 sub- 
team, and was elected captain of the sub-team just before 
the 1903-1904 game on Washington’s Birthday. 

Jessie Ames was re-elected captain of the regular 1903 
basket ball team. She led the class songs on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. 

In the minstrel show, given by the class of 1904, on 
St. Valentine’s Night, Mary Wilder, Florence Nesmith 
and Louise Ellingwood took part in the cake-walk that 
followed. Florence Nesmith and Louise Ellingwood took 
the cake. 

Jessie Ames was taken into the Phi Kappa Psi Society 
at the second Sophomore election. 

THE VASSAR COLLEGE GIRLS. 

Louise Hall is on the regular Sophomore Basket Ball 
Team. 

Margaret Hall is on the main team. 
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When You Want to Make a Present 

you will find the most 
satisfactory place to purchase it is 
at this jewelry store. No matter 
how much money, or how little 
money you want to spend, you will 
find a suitable present here. 

We have a fine stock of expen- 
FRED GRAY. sive diamonds, and we also have a Telephone, 
very fine stock of small jewelry 
knick-knacks, the cost of any one 
piece of which will not exceed a 
dollar; such as hat pins, stick 
pins, combs, and numberless little 
pieces made of sterling silver that 
any woman will welcome. 

GRANT JEWELRY CO., 64 flerrimack St. 





HATTIE E. BEST, Baker and Confectioner. 


The best Ice Cream in the city, 


Delivered Free# 
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EDITORIALS, 


In this, the last issue of Splinters for the year, the 
board of editors wishes to thank all those who have helped 
support the paper by their contributions. Some of the 
most regular contributors are to be graduated this month, 
and while we realize how great a loss this will be to the 
paper, yet, just at the present time, all such considera- 
tions are outweighed by the thoughts of how much we 
shall miss their companionship during the coming year. 
We shall hope to hear from them regularly through the 
Alumnae Column, for their loyalty to Splinters and Rogers 
Hall is well known. 

Success is never an accident. Men do not come to the 
results of wealth, learning and fame by mere fortune. 
In whatever department of life it is achieved, it is al- 
ways the result of a definite purpose. The thousand 
failures that are made around us, show forcibly that more 
than splendid dreaming is necessary to success in any 
cause. The proverb, “By persevering we conquer all 
things,” has its striking illustrations all about us. Booker 
Washington was a poor boy, the son of slaves, and had 
a very hard time acquiring an education, but he was 
fired with the perseverance and courage which enabled 
him to become a man of whom his or any other race 
may well be proud. 

There are none of us, perhaps, who do not have some 
ambitions for the future, but he who would have his de- 
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sire culminate in success, must plan and earnestly work 
for it. 

Even among - our schoolmates we can distinguish two 
types of character. The boy who represents the one 
type, feels the necessity of doing - his best in everything 
that is put before him; while he who illustrates the other, 
allows himself to fall into the habit of shirking - whatever 
he can. The one comes regularly to school with his les- 
sons conscientiously learned, and takes pleasure in the 
completion of his task; the other takes advantage of every 
excuse to stay away, and has no interest in his studies 
except to get through with them. Both may have equal 
intellect, but only the one has ambition to put it into use. 

The careless, lazy boy will never be a successful man, 
no matter what position he may fill, for he has not the 
energy that will nerve him to fill his proper place. 

On the other hand, he who does faithfully each day’s 
tasks, and sees in them the stepping stones to higher 
things, who forms the habit of overcoming obstacles, will, 
when he is forced to meet more difficult duties, be able 
to cope successfully with them. 

“The secret of success is constancy to purpose.” 

C. T. S. 


ARHY STRIKERS. 


If you have happened to know intimately any army 
people, you may have been puzzled by their references to 
a certain class of men in the army, bearing the some- 
what startling name of “Strikers.” The name, however, 
is much more formidable than the object which it denotes, 
for a “striker” is simply a private soldier who does some 
of the extra work about the house, in the officers’ families. 

He has received the name, “striker,” from the fact that 
he can “strike” or leave any time he wishes. He is not 
compelled to do this work, but undertakes it merely to 
get a little more pin money. 

Whenever an officer wants a “striker,” he notifies the 
first sergeant, who tells the men of his company, and 
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then, whoever desires the position, can have it, provided 
he is not absent from reveille, retreat and drills. He is 
paid from five to ten dollars a month, and as he does 
not have much to do, this sum means a great deal to 
him. He builds the fires, attends to the furnace, washes 
the windows, brings the horses around and does errands. 
He does not, however, groom the horses, nor cut the 
lawn nor attend to the flowers, for all this is done by 
other soldiers who are especially detailed for such duties. 

As the “striker” can give up his position whenever 
he feels the inclination to do so, and as the officers are 
continually changing stations, it is evident that one 
“striker” takes the place of another in endless succes- 
sion. 

When we first came to the regiment, a man named 
Brown applied for the position. He seemed intelligent 
and said he had worked for Captain X, and Major Y, in 
such and such a regiment, and had done satisfactory 
work, so he was duly enrolled on our list of “strikers.” 

For the first week or so, everything went very well, and 
we were congratulating ourselves on having been so suc- 
cessful in our choice. 

One day, however, when we returned home from a long 
drive, we found no man on hand to take the horses. A 
soldier, who was going past, offered to take them to the 
corral, where all the horses on the post are kept. When 
we went into the house, my father happened to go into the 
guest room and there he found Brown asleep on the bed. 
He was very drunk, and the spread was covered with 
mud from his boots. He was sleeping peacefully, entirely 
unconscious of the fact that his commanding officer was 
looking at him in a way that did not bode well for Brown 
when he should awake. 

This was a case in which the “striker” did not have 
the opportunity to live up to his name. 

The next “striker” we had was named Kirkpatrick. 
He was too good to last — we knew that, the minute he 
came; a tall, fair man with the strength of Hercules. He 
was always at hand when he was needed, and he never 
had to be told twice to do a thing. He was with us for 
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five months, but at the end of that time, as his term of 
enlistment was over, he left the army and we lost our 
paragon of “strikers.’’ We found out later that he be- 
longed to an old Southern family. He was expelled from 
college in his junior year for some wild prank that he 
had played on the faculty. His father, in a violent rage, 
ordered him to leave the house and never to return again; he 
enlisted under the name of Kirkpatrick and had already 
served two years, when he came to us. Meanwhile, the 
father in remorse for his severity, sought out his son 
and asked him to return home as soon as his term of en- 
listment was over. 

We met Kirkpatrick about four years later. We were 
all staying at the same hotel. He had a charming wife 
and a dear little son, and we had many a laugh over our 
former relations. 

After Kirkpatrick, Hilman came upon the scene. He 
was not a good worker, and was always getting drunk. 
He said it was his “one fault,” but we soon discovered 
many others. When we reminded him of them he would 
say: “No, those are not faults; they are only defects in 
my character.” He was so very willing and so anxious 
to please, and we had been so unfortunate in our other 
“strikers,” that we decided to give him a little longer 
trial. He still persisted, however, in getting drunk, and one 
day, when he sent a note saying he was tired of working and 
was going to strike, I must confess we were not sorry. The 
note ran, “ I am afraid, most honored Colonel, that my one 
fault causes you much trouble, and therefore I will quit 
work.” 

The next time we saw Hilman he was in the guard house 
for his “one fault.” 

Then came another Brown; we were rather afraid to 
take him, for our last one of that name had not been what 
we had desired; but there were never two such different 
Browns. This “striker” was very small and quiet, the 
best one we have ever had. He was with us two years, 
and then the regiment was ordered to Cuba. There 
were tears in his eyes when he said good-bye, and asked 
if he might come back to us when he returned from Cuba. 
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He never came back, however. He died in Cuba fighting 
for the flag. He saved three mens’ lives at the risk of 
his own, and was wounded eleven times before he fell. 

The next and last “striker” was named Dennis, and 
he surely must have kissed the Blarney Stone, for a man 
with a more ingratiating manner, I have never seen. 
Nearly every day he would present my mother with a 
huge bunch of flowers, every color imaginable, put to- 
gether in the most impossible way, and at other times 
he would bring game or fish to my father. He was al- 
ways anxious to be doing something for someone, and his 
pet hobby was to “give the soldiers religion.” 

One night we heard a great noise in the kitchen and 
rushed out to find Dennis delivering a sermon before a 
number of soldiers. He was standing on a table yelling 
and shouting, while the soldiers were standing around, 
some interested, some disgusted and some amused. My 
father ordered them to leave and they quietly filed out of 
the kitchen. We were relieved when they withdrew without 
any disturbance, for Dennis had had other meetings before, 
and not all of them had ended as quietly as this. 

Dennis, overcome by the excitements of his career, died 
of brain fever in the hospital a few weeks later. 

These are only a few of the many interesting person- 
alities that one might have seen pass in and out of our 
rear gate, for if anyone desires to make a study of 
unusual types of humanity, he can find no more fertile 
field than that of an Army Post. Ethel Kline. 


A FRENCHMAN’S APPRECIATION OF THE 
AHERICAN GIRL. 


The French girl is vivacious, the German sentimental, 
the Italian passionate, the Spanish romantic, the English 
queenly; — but blend together the English queenliness, the 
Spanish romance, the Italian passion, the German senti- 
ment, the French vivacity; — add beauty, grace, wit: spice 
the mixture with a dash of irrepressible independence and 
you have God’s best gift to man, — the peerless Ameri- 
can girl. A. H. 


BAJATH. 


It was quite late, but we three still sat before the roar- 
ing- fire, talking over the past as men will do, after being 
separated for ten years. 

The large library was unlighted, save for the fire in 
the open grate, but the frequent flashes of lightning re- 
vealed curious objects to my view. Old weapons, stuffed 
snakes, petrified skulls and other curiosities graced every 
nook and cranny of this weird, uncanny apartment. I 
was so occupied in gazing at the various strange objects 
that I lost the thread of the conversation. 

“Yes,” the Doctor was saying, “that meerschaum pipe 
has a history.” Robert North took the pipe from the 
Doctor’s hand and examined it closely. Then he handed 
it to me and after looking at it carelessly, I gave it back 
to its owner. 

We three had been college chums, and were insepar- 
able in the old days, but after our graduation we all had 
gone our separate ways. Now we were together again, 
talking over the good old times, each happy in the other’s 
society. 

The Doctor absently stuffed the pipe with a yellow 
mixture and leaning forward struck a match, and slowly 
drew the smoke through the amber stem. As the light 
flashed for a moment on his hand, I noticed a queer ring 
on his fourth finger. “Let us see that ring, Hal,” I 
said, extending my hand. A grave shadow passed over 
his face, as he dropped the ring on my palm. The de- 
sign was two snakes coiled about one another, nothing 
particularly strange in itself, but when held to the light, 
the snakes seemed to be writhing and twisting, their 
diamond eyes gleaming in the firelight. I looked up at 
the Doctor and a strange hallucination seized me. 

Was this my friend? His unusually handsome face was 
lighted by the red glow from the firelight and his tender 
eyes looked unnaturally large and bright. The pipe, that 
he was smoking, was no longer pale yellow but a vivid 
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scarlet, while the skull and cross-bones stood out in start- 
ling- whiteness on the bowl. 

He evidently saw my disturbed expression, for he 
laughed gently. “What is the matter with you, Dick?” 
he said. “Can’t you see a curious pipe without being 
disturbed? The pipe was given to me while in India. 
The meerschaum has been treated in some way that 
makes it turn scarlet when smoked. It is uncanny, I 
grant, but nothing to grow pale about.” I laughed un- 
easily. 

“The ring is curious too,” I said quickly, “but I see 
that it is only a trick of the enamel. Where did you get 
it, Hal?” 

“That, too, came from India,” he replied, his clear, rich 
voice filling the chamber. “It was given me by a Hindoo, 
Bajath, by name.” 

“Has that also a history?” asked Robert North after a 
pause. 

“A long and sad one,” was the reply. We both begged 
him to tell us about it, and after a little hesitation he 
consented. 

“Nine years ago, when I arrived in Bombay,” he began, 
“everything was quiet and serene. I remained there a 
few weeks and then went to an outlying town in search 
of curios which I knew were to be found there. I was 
there three days when the plague broke out. It was an 
awful time. Day after day, the streets were crowded 
with vehicles filled with dead bodies. I did all I could to 
help the terrified inhabitants, but they generally refused 
the aid of a foreign physician, and I was left to my own 
devices. 

“One day, when the plague raged fiercest, a man of 
about twenty-five staggered into my temporary home. His 
girl wife was suffering terribly, and as a last resort he 
came to me. I went with him to his dwelling, but I could 
not save the g'irl. She was already in the throes of death. 
I did all I could to alleviate her suffering, and when she 
did die a few hours later, it was without pain. 

“No sooner was the breath gone from her body, and 
the corpse carried away, than the husband fell at my feet 
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in a fit. I knew then that he, too, was stricken with the 
dreadful disease. I had him carried to my home, and 
there I fought the grim spectre, death. Hour after hour 
of constant watching rewarded me with the man’s recov- 
ery. The man was Bajath, and from the time he arose 
from his sick bed, he was my slave, and I could not in- 
duce him to leave me. 

“In time I grew to love him dearly, and when I left 
the plague stricken city, Bajath went with me. 

“About a year later, we were hunting in the jungle, and 
it was then I noticed that he always wore on his person 
this same snake ring. When I questioned him, he said it 
was a charm to ward off evil, and would bless its wearer. 
He begged me to accept it from him. Of course I re- 
fused. He seemed hurt, but he said nothing. A few days 
later, we were plunging through a thick undergrowth in 
search of game, when a warning- hiss caused us to pause. 
Directly in front of me, a hooded cobra raised its head, 
and I saw death gleaming in its beady eyes. It was 
preparing to strike. I stood frozen stiff with terror, when 
to my horror, Bajath, my faithful friend and companion, who 
had been everything to me since I had known him, slipped 
in front of me. 

“The cobra struck, stung and glided away in the un- 
dergrowth. How I got that man to our dwelling God 
only knows. I dosed him with opium through the 
long black night. I knew that there was no hope, but I 
could at least relieve the terrible pain. Towards morning 
he became conscious, and pressed the ring into my hand. 
‘Sahib will not refuse it now,’ he said.” 

The Doctor arose abruptly from his place by the now 
dying fire, and drawing the heavy hanging curtains aside, 
allowed the faint intermittent flashes of lightning to enter 
the room. 

“Bajath died,” he said gently, “and of everything I pos- 
sess, I cherish that snake ring most.” 

Later, when Robert and I were getting into our over- 
coats the Doctor said: 

“The next time I see you fellows, I will tell you about 
the meerschaum pipe.” Theo Newton. 


THE KING OF YVETOT. 


[Translated from the French of Ber anger.] 

There was a king of Yvetot, 

Little known except in story, 

Retiring early, rising late, 

Resting well with little glory. 

Jeanneton, of like renown, 

Made a cotton cap his crown. 

Oh! Oh! Oh! And Ah! Ah! Ah! 

What a good little king you are! 

In his palace with a thatch 

There he ate four meals a day; 

And on a donkey, step by step, 

Of his kingdom took survey. 

Joyous, simple, trusting rogue; 

For his only guard, a dog. 

Oh! Oh! Oh! And Ah! Ah! Ah! 

What a good little king you are! 

A thirst that seemed to be quite ardent, 
Proved an inconvenient taste. 

But, in making people happy, 

Not even a king, his life may waste. 

He himself, a tax to pass, 

From each hogshead took a glass. 

Oh! Oh! Oh! And Ah! Ah! Ah! 

What a good little king you are! 

Then the daughters of good houses, 

He knew how to please them all. 

His subjects had a hundred reasons 
“ Father’ ’ well as “king” to call. 

And he called his soldiers merely 

To hit the bull’s eye four times yearly. 

Oh! Oh! Oh! And Ah! Ah! Ah! 

What a good little king you are! 

He did not enlarge his kingdom, 

As a neighbor, he was good; 

And, a model for all rulers, 

Took his pleasure for his code. 

So his people never cried 

Till the little king they loved had died. 

Oh! Oh! Oh! And Ah! Ah’ Ah! 

What a good little king you are! 
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Of this good and worthy prince 
They preserve the portrait still. 

It is the sign of a fine tavern 
In the province, on the hill. 

And on every festive day, 

People drinking to it, say: 

Oh! Oh! Oh! And Ah! Ah! Ah! 

What a good little king you are! 

R. D. 


A LETTER FROM PARIS. 


Paris, March 30th. 

My dear Mrs. Underhill and Girls: 

To begin to tell you in detail, what I have been doing 
and seeing, would fill a few volumes, nevertheless, I will 
try and give you an outline of the good times I have had, 
since I left home. 

The trip over was delightful. Notwithstanding the rough 
weather, we did not have a moment’s sickness; in fact 
Mabel and I never felt better — we enjoyed ourselves so 
much. At the last moment, we found some friends of 
ours who were going over, and that made the trip if 
possible, more pleasant. 

We were in London two weeks and saw almost every- 
thing of interest, including the King and Queen, Duke 
and Duchess of York, and the rest of the royal house- 
hold. They were driving in state to Buckingham Palace, 
and asked us in to have afternoon tea, but we declined, 
as we had an engagement at the “Zoo” with some of the 
monkeys. 

In Westminister Abbey, it seemed rather uncanny to be 
walking over the tombs of so many great people and it 
made me feel how insignificant I am. The little grave in 
some country church yard, which I shall occupy, will be 
forgotten in a few years, while those who lie in West- 
minster, will live for centuries to come — but to continue 
in a more cheerful strain, the crown jewels in the tower 
are simply gorgeous — so much so, that one is inclined to 
believe that they are borrowed from the property box of 
some theatrical company. I shall never forget Queen 
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Victoria’s crown, and would have liked to try it on to see 
whether it would be becoming - , but sad to relate, I was not 
permitted to get nearer than a few yards. 

One of the best times I have had, was in London, one 
day. We were shown through the Woolwich Arsenal by 
a Captain Logan and two Mr. Jacksons. The latter are 
friends of papa’s. They belong - to a family of seven sons, 
the oldest one twenty-nine and the youngest seventeen. 
There are also two girls, one fifteen and the other thir- 
teen. They live in a suburb of London, in a great big 
house with a beautiful garden and conservatory. Each one 
has a horse, which is ridden every morning at six thirty. 

After going through the arsenal, which was very in- 
teresting, we drove for about two miles and on arriving 
at the house, were met by a member of the family. 
We all went into the drawing room to have tea, but the 
boys suggested that the nursery was more informal, so 
we left the older people and went up stairs. A table was 
spread with tea, jam, bread and butter and cakes, and we 
all gathered around it to partake of these dainties. We 
were obliged to call the boys by numbers so that we 
should not mix them up. I have often heard that English- 
men are very slow and reserved, but these boys were 
awfully jolly and we had a delightful time playing 
billiards, until it was time for dinner. There were six- 
teen of us at the table; I sat between Nos. One and Five, 
opposite No. Two and Captain Logan. We adjourned to 
the drawing room, leaving the men to smoke, after which 
they joined us and coffee was served. Then we all went 
up into the nursery and the boys played the piano and 
sang and did all sorts of stunts, and at ten o’clock, we 
drove to the station to go back to London, after having had 
a most delightfnl time. 

Another friend of papa’s who has eleven sons and four 
daughters, asked us to spend a week with them. They 
live in Hastings, in a perfect palace and have about forty 
horses. This last family, I know, will appeal to the girls 
of Rogers Hall, as each son is six feet tall, and handsome. 
Much to our sorrow, we were going to Brussels, and so 
could not visit the eleven. 
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Brussels is a very pretty city, and one of the best 
times we had, while there, was an automobile ride to 
Waterloo, which is about fifteen miles from Brussels. We 
whirled around corners and over humpy roads until I was 
frightened to death. We had to hold on so that we would not 
fall out and it took us forty minutes each way. All the 
country people stared at us, and everyone ran for his 
life, if he were very near the road. 

Waterloo is very interesting. We walked up the two 
hundred and twenty six steps of the monument, and were 
just a little tired on reaching the top, so were glad to 
rest while our guide, a very funny old man, pointed out 
the positions of the soldiers on the field. He became 
very excited and talked such broken English, we could 
not understand a word. This same old guide showed 
Generals Grant and Sheridan around, when they went to 
Waterloo. 

We are in gay Paris now and like it very much. We 
have been to the Louvre two or three times and I think 
it is very fascinating. I must thank Miss Paul for my 
mythology. What should I have done without it! From 
hearing Luella talk about her art, I recognized many of 
the beautiful paintings by Murrillo, Rubens, Guido Reni 
and many others. I also recognized the statue of victory 
at once, thanks to the Rogers Hall drawing room. 

We went to Des Invalides and saw the tomb of Napoleon, 
which is magnificant and very impressive. The tomb is 
carved out of the hardest marble of a beautiful rich shade 
of garnet. It took twelve years to carve it. There is 
here also a copy of the altar of St. Peter’s in Rome, 
which is very beautiful. We were at Des Invalides in 
the afternoon and the sun was shining through the yel- 
low glass windows making everything look golden and 
lovely. It is so queer to be seeing these places which we 
have read and heard about so much, that it seems almost 
as if I must be seeing imitations of the real things. 

I hope I have not tired you with my tales. With lots 
of love to you all, I am, 

Sincerely, 

Cornelia A. La Vie. 


ONE ENGLISHflAN. 


“Yes, English men are the bravest in the world, my 
lords, and I have had the good fortune to command them.” 

The man who spoke these words, was seated at the 
head of the table, which showed the signs of disorder 
that tell that the banquet is over. He was tall, well-built, 
strong, and there was in his face that something, we call 
magnetism. He was more than commonly handsome, 
almost beautiful, his glance was haughty, his lips were 
firmly set; this man who had been known through the 
early years of his life as the “Handsome Englishman” 
appeared more the soldier than the courtier. 

“Your grace is complimentary, your genius has been 
your good fortune.” 

“Genius, my Lord Kensington, is largely a name given 
to success. My genius has been and is, the privilege to 
command men. I could tell you of one of those men 
who fought for me, for England. His story can stand 
for the rest, he was simply one of the men — a common 
soldier. 

Three or four years ago, I was passing through the 
country, recruiting men for Holland, and as I rode 
through the streets of York, saw two boys fighting in 
the road. I interfered. 

The younger stepped forward and saluted me saying, 
‘My Lord, he called Prince Charlie, the Pretender.’” 

There was a carefully concealed smile on the faces of 
a few of th§ company. Marlborough himself paused for 
a moment as he sipped his wine more thoughtfully. 

Then he continued, — “Well, I liked the boy and Jacob- 
ites are generally brave, so I said, ‘My lad, you had best 
seek your quarrels with England’s enemies, not her future 
defenders.” 

Once during the following year, I was seated in my tent 
deeply engrossed in studying a map of Germany, when a 
soldier entered, bearing dispatches. He saluted and was 
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about to withdraw, but I ordered him to remain for a 
message, I wished carried to his commander; his green 
sash told me that he belonged to Forham’s Brigade. As 
I handed him the order, it came across me that I had 
seen him before. I questioned him. He was the lad 
whom I had spoken to in York the year before. 

Well, you know how things went for a long time — rapid 
marches, quick attacks — for me and my officers it was 
hard, but for the men — well, God knows how they endured 
it. 

During this time, I saw the lad several times — I never 
learned his name — he belonged to the brigade that did 
most of the scouting and foraging and he was often sent 
to bring me the reports. I was overwhelmed with work; 
he simply saluted and left. We exchanged w r ords only 
once, that was when he came to me, his arm in a sling. 
I asked him where he received his wound; he replied. 
That was all. 

At last, came that day — Blenheim — to you, my lords, 
there is no need of a detailed account. Well, for hours 
I had sent regiment after regiment against the lines of 
Tallard. The heat was frightful; even to me standing 
on the hill, the air was stifling, but to the men in the 
plain under that withering fire, begrimed with smoke, 
hell could not be worse. Suddenly, through my glasses, 
I saw the right wing give way. I sent McDonald, but too 
late, I feared, to save it. The battle seemed lost, when I 
saw a man rush forth from the broken line, bearing a 
flag and in an instant others followed, in a wild charge 
towards the enemy and death. 

Soon it was all over, Tallard had retreated across the 
river; night had»come on and in the rain and darkness, we 
officers were working tending the dying. The field was 
strewn with the dead, friend and foe lying together; we 
could not bury them, the wounded needed all our care. 

As I was riding over the field directing the work, we 
came to the place the charge had been made. There we 
were forced to dismount, to avoid crushing the bodies. 

‘Ah, sir,’ cried a young aid to me at this point, ‘here 
is the man who led the charge, I think. See! he still 
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grasps in his hand a shattered staff.’ Directly in front 
of me was lying the body of a man, his face turned 
to the ground, still clutching in his hand a broken pole. 

Lord Marr turned him over and showing through the 
green of the man’s sash, was his heart’s blood. His face 
was covered with smoke, but beneath it, I recognized the 
face of the lad whom in York, I had urged to fight real 
battles. I took a flag from one of my men and covered 
him. I could do no more, I could not even have him 
buried. There were too many to favor one — even the 
one who by his quick act had faced sure death and saved 
the army.” 

The Duke paused; in the room there was not a sound. 
Then up sprang a young officer, at the further end of 
the table. “Your Grace, my Lords,” he said, “let us drink 
to the memory of the unknown.” 

The duke was the first to rise and standing at his full 
height, lifted his glass and drank to the dregs. 

“Amen,” he said. F. L. H. 


BOOK REVIEW. 


A BICYCLE OF CATHAY. 

No one but Frank Stockton would have thought of as- 
sociating with a bicycle the well-known quotation from 
“Locksley Hall,” “Better fifty years of Europe than a 
cycle of Cathay.” On this connection, he has based an 
entertaining book in which his broad humor has full play. 

The story deals with the adventures of a wheelman, 
in which girls play so prominent a part, that the tale 
might almost be called a “Dream of Fair Women.” 

The schoolmaster of Walford, deciding to spend his 
vacation on a bicycle trip, sets out one morning to be- 
come acquainted with the people and places in his Cathay. 
The small son of his laundress seems to be the only one 
sorry to have him go away, until he meets the doctor’s 
daughter. She, after a few minutes conversation, gives 
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him a box of one grain quinine capsules to ward off the 
possible malaria of Cathay. 

In the afternoon of the same day, he overtakes a girl 
who has hurt her ankle in falling off her wheel. She is 
unable to walk or work her machine, so he pushes her 
to her home, about two miles away. It rains during the 
last part of the journey, but as her father and mother 
have had a disagreement about some spring peas, she 
cannot ask her benefactor in and he rides on in the rain. 

It continues to come down in torrents, and seeing a 
lighted gateway, he enters and receives shelter just in- 
side. His clothes are thoroughly wet, and he is provided 
with some others of which the principal article is an 
elaborate, embroidered dressing gown that belonged form- 
erly to a duke. 

Clad in this same embroidered dressing gown, he goes 
cheerfully to return the call of the owner of the lodge 
in which he has taken refuge, thereby affording some 
amusement for the various people with whom he comes 
in contact. 

The daughter of the house interests him so much that 
he finds a capsule necessary to his peace of mind. 

The schoolmaster next arrives at the “Holly Sprig 
Inn,” which is kept by another young and fascinating 
lady, the widow of his predecessor at Walford. 

Through a chain of ridiculous events, he becomes owner 
of a tame bear, which has formerly been the possession 
of an Italian. The bear, by causing a runaway, figures 
in the next adventure. The schoolmaster gallantly res- 
cues the young lady who is driving the frightened horse, 
and accompanies the heroine of the adventure to her 
home. The bear, meanwhile, escapes, and causes a panic in 
the house of three maiden ladies, but is recaptured and 
led to its new home. 

There is still another young woman staying at the 
same house, and on her departure, the schoolmaster ac- 
companies her to the town whefe his bicycle is, and where 
she lives. He gets his wheel and starts back to Walford, 
with the intention of stopping at the “Holly Sprig Inn,” 
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and of asking the landlady to marry him. She, however, 
knowing his purpose, refuses him before he proposes, 
and so pausing at various places to see his new friends, 
he returns home before the end of his vacation. 

The ending of the story is as ingenious as the plan 
upon which the whole is constructed, and adds one more 
link to the chain of resemblances between this book, and 
the quotation upon which it is founded. The name of 
the doctor’s daughter turns out to be Europa, and the 
schoolmaster marries the young lady, expressing the hope 
that he may have “fifty years” with her. 

It is evident, from the outline which has been briefly 
sketched, that “A Bicycle of Cathay” is simply a series of 
episodes more or less closely connected. It depends en- 
tirely, therefore, for its interest upon the humor of its 
absurd situations, and its ridiculous incongruities. One 
incident which reminds one strongly of the delightful 
“ Peterkin Papers” is that of the bear in the tree. Noth- 
ing can entice him down; coaxing has no effect, and no 
one in the party knows the Italian or Latin for the 
words, “Come down out of the tree.” After long de- 
liberation and a great waste of time, the order is given 
in high English, the bear descends immediately. 

On the whole, the book is amusing, and, if one is in 
need of mental relaxation, forms an enjoyable hour’s light 
reading. 


CHILDREN’S PAGE. 


THE PARTY IN THE FISH MARKET. 

The fish-man was out and his wife was asleep in the 
little room behind the shop, so the mother cat and her 
kittens were the only ones “behind the counter.” 

In came the father cat and went around behind the 
counter to find his wife and children. 

“Hello,” he said, as he jumped into the basket and be- 
gan to lick one of the kittens, “how are the youngsters 
behaving to-day? Are they giving much trouble and doing 
mischief? I hope none of them have been pulling their 
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mother’s tail again,” and he frowned severely at Fidgets. 

“No! No! they were unusually good to-day. Why, when 
I went out to get a drink of milk all but Fidgets stayed 
in the basket and that isn’t half bad of them,” said the 
mother cat anxiously. 

“I was thinking of having a small party and inviting a 
few friends into lunch,” said the father cat, “but I suppose 
that I can’t, now that Fidgets is so naughty.” 

“Please do,” sighed the mother cat, “I haven’t been in 
society for a long time, and I do pine for a little pleas- 
ure.” 

“Certainly, certainly, if you wish you shall have it, but 
Fidgets can’t be present,” said the father cat sternly. 

Then he went out to send his invitations. Meanwhile, 
the mother cat made her five little kittens sit up on 
one side of the basket, while she told them a few things 
they musn’t do. 

“Now,” she said, “you really must be good, Snowball, 
and not try to get on my back when the company comes, 
for you would rumple my fur and yours, too, and besides, 
it isn’t polite.” 

“Puck, you really mustn’t lick everybody, because you 
will spoil their looks.” 

“Imp, you musn’t go near your father because he is 
always anxious that everyone should have a good time, 
and he would be rather cross with you, I’m afraid.” 

“I needn’t tell you anything, Fidgets, because you will 
stay in the basket, of course. Though I do think that it 
is rather severe of your father to make you stay there.” 

“I have no need to tell you anything, Mischief, except 
not to be too inquisitive and to keep near me, so that I 
shan’t be worried about you.” 

“Now, you must come to me in turn, and all be washed 
and smoothed.” 

When the guests arrived, the mother cat was ready to 
meet them, very gracefully waving hert ail over her back, 
with her kittens, all except Fidgets, who was in the 
basket crying, by her side. 

The party was very elegant, and the store had only one 
fish left, when it was over. There was only one quarrel, 
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and that was when Mischief and another little kitten 
fought over a large salmon. 

Mr. Brown, the fishman, arrived home early, in a 
very happy frame of mind. He walked in; there was 
his family of cats contently eating up the last of the fish 
behind the counter, the fish that the company had left, 
and there was Fidgets asleep in her basket. 

The angry fishman kicked all but Fidgets out of the 
house, and she was coddled and kissed as the only cat 
who could be trusted not to eat fish when she got the 
chance. 

Poor Fidgets was killed with two much coddling. The 
rest of the family were taken in by an old maid. 

Morals: “You shouldn’t be too generous with what 
doesn’t belong to you;” and “It doesn’t pay to be 
naughty.” M. P. 

A WALK UP FORT HILL. 

One morning early in the spring, we walked up Fort 
Hill and studied some of the interesting parts of it. 

It was given to the city by Miss Elizabeth and Miss 
Emily Rogers for a public park and is called Fort Hill 
because, when in 1669 the Mohawk Indians made a threat- 
ened attack against the Wamesits, the latter built a fort, 
surrounded by palisades, on the top of the hill. 

The hill is made up of clay, sand, dirt, bowlders, pebbles 
of many kinds of rock, and is an old terminal morain of 
a former glacier. 

On the summit of the hill, there is a big bowlder of 
coarse granite. It must be one that the old glacier left, 
for there is no ledge in Fort Hill. It is about fourteen 
feet by ten feet, and you can see the rock structure 
where a piece has been broken out of the top. 

In the course of our walk, we saw various kinds of 
trees, white birches and red river birches which are 
very rare, except along the Merrimack. Higher on the 
hill were poplars, and there were a good many pines and 
firs on the sides. A few willows were scattered around. 
At the foot, was a little Japanese maple which looked 
like a big umbrella. 
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Robins were hopping - around, picking up worms, and a 
chippie sparrow and a song sparrow did their best to 
entertain us with their choicest music. Then we saw a 
lovely mourning cloak butterfly, named for its dark brown 
wings. 

The view from the top of the hill was beautiful. We 
saw the Monadnock Range, and Robins Hill, and Wachu- 
sett off in the distance toward the west. 

At the side toward the south, wound the Concord river 
curved like the letter S. There were lovely clouds that 
day, strato-cumulus near the horizon, and white, puffy 
cumulus clouds above. We could see the dark under 
edges of the latter very plainly. 

We climbed all over the hill and then, as it was time to 
go, ran down the hill, toward home. 

L. A. M. B. 


SCHOOL NEWS. 

On Saturday evening, March 8th, Louise Hyde and 
Florence Renne gave a little impromptu German to the 
girls of the school. 

The favors were flowers, candy, little paper caps, 
butterflies and other pretty little things. 

Besides the favor dances, there were several fancy 
figures, which were a great success, being well led by 
the hostesses in turn. 

It is generally agreed that these impromptu “Saturday 
evenings” have helped to make the year a pleasant one. 

On March 12th, through the kindness of the Normal 
School, we had the pleasure of hearing Charles Copeland 
read selections from Kipling. It is needless to say that 
we were delighted to have such an opportunity, as Kip- 
ling is a great favorite with some of us. 

On March 14th, we attended one of the most inter- 
esting lectures of the year. It was given at the Woman’s 
Club, by Jacob A. Riis and the subject was “Tene- 
ment House Reform.” Mr. Riis illustrated his remarks 
by stereopticon views, and made them especially con- 
vincing by his many references to his own personal 
experiences. 
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At about the time of the lecture, Mr. Riis’ series of 
articles on “The Making of an American” was coming 
out in the Outlook, so we who were reading the auto- 
biography were doubly interested and pleased to see 
and hear the hero of it. 

Saturday evening, March 15th, a party was given, by 
Gladys Baldwin and Carnzu Abbot, to celebrate St. 
Patrick’s Day. 

An exciting hour was spent at that most baffling of 
games, progressive peanuts, at the end of which the prizes 
were awarded. The first, an hour glass, went to Clara 
Smith, while Ethel Kline won the booby prize — a little 
pair of slippers for “De-Feet.” 

Some callers happened in just in time to stir the 
fudge, which was then being made in chafing dishes. 

After the candy had been quickly disposed of, there 
were two or three lively two-steps and then came a jolly 
Virginia reel, which ended the evening. 

March 20th, the girls attended a recital of Shake- 
speare’s Henry VIII., by Henry Clapp, at the Normal 
School. 

THE ANDOVER GLEE CLUB CONCERT. 

On March 23rd, the Andover Glee and Banjo Clubs 
came over by invitation of Mrs. Underhill, to give us one 
of their delightful concerts. 

We had attended one given by them at Colonial Hall in 
the winter, and had the pleasure of meeting the musi- 
cians at the dance which followed, so that we were much 
pleased to renew our acquaintance on this occasion. 

Several of the alumnae from out of town were present, 
Theresa Garfield, Charlotte Parry, and Ethel Gorton. 
Mrs. Everett, Miss Parsons, and sisters of two of the 
girls were also here, so that we were a large party in 
ourselves. 

The school room was decorated with the Andover blue, 
one recitation room as a sporting room, and the other as 
a Gibson room. 

The first selection was “Wot Cheer” given by the 
Glee Club. This had been especially requested by the 
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girls and was greeted with a round of applause. “The 
Blue and the Gray” was also enthusiastically received. 
Then followed many selections, well rendered by the 
Banjo and Glee Clubs, — in fact, the whole concert was a 
great success. 

After the concert, we had a delicious supper and then 
danced until eleven when the Andover boys were obliged 
to depart in order to get their train. As they were leav- 
ing the yard, they stopped and gave a rousing cheer for 
Rogers Hall. 

When the last guest had gone, we gathered in the draw- 
ing room, and gave three cheers and a tiger for Mrs. 
Underhill, to whose kindness we were indebted for this 
delightful evening. 

On March 24th, a tea was given at Rogers House for 
the guests who had come on for the Andover dance. 

Although there have been many delightful teas at the 
House, the presence of the out of town guests made this 
one particularly enjoyable. 

' “einer muss heiraten.” 

On the day before vacation, March 27th, a German 
play, “Einer Muss Heiraten” — “One Must Marry” 
— was given before a most appreciative audience in the 
Rogers Hall parlors. It was preceded by a very welcome 
synopsis of the plot given by Miss Kalliwoda. 

Jacob and Wilhelm Zorn, two brothers, orphans, who have 
been brought up and educated by a good aunt, a very 
ordinary, motherly German woman, are professors in a 
German University, great students and authors of several 
scholarly books. 

Deeply buried in their work, they overlook the fact that 
they are growing old and that, as yet, neither of them 
has had the slightest inclination to marry. Their aunt, 
regretting this unwillingness in them to do what she 
considers their duty, has invited a niece Louise, a young, 
pretty girl to visit her in hopes that Cupid will work a 
charm upon their hearts. As yet, the charm has failed 
and the good woman is in despair. 

In the first act, she is arousing these studious young 
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men to a sense of responsibility. Every argument failing, 
she reminds them of their father’s dying injunction, 
“Einer muss heiraten.” These words stir them and they 
decide to draw lots; the one to whom the paper bearing 
the cross falls, must bear the burden and forsake his 
beloved books to court a wife. 

The lot falls to Jacob, who is so overcome with despair 
that Wilhelm the younger, offers to. teach him how to 
play the lover. So Jacob hides behind a screen and Wil- 
helm approaches Louise. He acts his part well, Louise 
responds, the worthy student looses his head, forgets 
books and brother and becomes the lover in earnest. 

Jacob, behind the screen, suddenly becomes jealous of 
the fair looks and demure smiles which are being cast in 
his brother’s direction and desires his turn, too late; the 
deed is done. Cupid has wrought his good work and 
Wilhelm or rather Louise by her artless smiles, has won. 

The curtain goes down at last, Wilhelm happy, proud, 
Louise shy, but radiant, the good aunt beaming and 
Jacob alone, tasting sour grapes exclaims, “so it goes, 
when one gets mixed up with women.” 

The parts were cleverly taken, and so well acted that 
with the valuable aid of the synopsis, no one, even if she 
knew no German, had any trouble in following the play. 

Bernice Everett, the aunt, appeared as a kindly prac- 
tical German woman. That she seemed just what she 
intended to portray, is the best praise we can bestow. 

Wilhelm (Lucy Walther), was a most gay young student, 
who, if he ever failed as a scholar, could certainly suc- 
ceed as an athlete, for his high jumps, when his brother 
drew the fatal strip of paper, were something wonderful 
to behold. But when he fell in love, no lover could have 
been more ardent, or could have called forth the best 
wishes of the audience to any greater degree than he, 
when he bowed his golden curly locks, borrowed for the 
occasion, over the hand of the blushing Louise. 

Aside from the effect of the somewhat peculiar fit of 
Wilhelm’s costume, Jacob (Ruth Dutcher) most certainly 
furnished the humourous element of the play. His tragic 
despair at drawing the unlucky lot, his doleful resigna- 
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tion to the tremendous load, his earnest efforts to learn 
his lesson as he cranes his head over the screen, and takes 
notes on his brother’s methods, then at last, his jealousy 
and condemnation of all women: all was made truly comic. 

Alice Faulkner made a very charming - pretty Louise. She 
had the air of a nice, sentimental little German girl. The 
only wonder was that Jacob and Wilhelm had not lost their 
hearts before. 

The play was thoroughly enjoyed by all of the audience, 
and the actors were met on all sides by congratulations. 
We hope that in the future, we may again see at Rogers 
Hall, a play as pretty as “Einer muss heiraten.” 

F. L. H. 

“laquelle des deux?” 

In the interval between the French and German plays, 
Ethel Kline recited a clever little French monologue in a 
very fetching manner. 

The monologue is supposed to embody the delibera- 
tions of a young French girl before two of her pictures. 

She is just of age to be married and according to the 
French custom, has never seen the man who is to be her 
husband. 

He has, that morning, sent her a photograph of himself, 
and it has made a very favorable impression on her, for 
he looks very handsome in his officer’s uniform. 

But now, which of her two photographs shall she send 
him in return — the one as a simple little boarding-school 
girl, or the one as a coquette in a gay evening gown? 

It is a weighty question, and one long to be considered, 
but finally a bright idea comes to her. Why not send 
them both? Then he can make his own choice, and she 
will try to be to 'him, the one he likes best. It is 
an excellent plan and she resolves to adopt it immedi- 
ately. 

Thus ended the monologue, and Ethel came out in the 
midst of great applause and showers of congratulations 
for the success of her impersonation. 

THE FRENCH PLAY. 

On Tuesday, March 27th, nine of the girls gave a French 
play before an audience composed of teachers, scholars, and 
invited guests. 
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The day set for the presentation, proved a very stormy 


one, but the audience made 

lacked in numbers. 

The cast was as follows; 

Miss Timmers .... 
Blanche Timmers - 
Josephine Timmers 
Mile. De La Grandemaison 
Francois Sauce-Piquante 
F4licit4 Marquand 
Hortense Timmers 
Mile. Sans-Souci - 
Mile. Constantin - 


up in enthusiasm, what it 


- Florence Harrison. 

- Carnzu Abbot. 

- Anthy Gorton. 

Clara Ginn. 

- Th6o Newton. 
Louise Hyde. 

Gladys Baldwin. 
Marion Needham. 

- Ethel Whitmarsh. 


The play was in the form of a charade, the first four 
acts corresponding- to the four syllables of the word 
“Facility,” and the fifth act to the whole word. 

The play turns upon the fact that Miss Timmers, who 
“studied French when she was a girl,” decides that it is 
possible for her nieces to acquire a knowledge of French 
without going to France; so she engages a French maid 
and a French governess, and wishes to have nothing but 
French, spoken in her house. 

Miss Timmers’ ridiculous mistakes in her attempt to 
express herself, and her nieces’ enjoyment of them, af- 
forded many amusing situations. 

The third act, in which Hortense, Josephine, and Blanche, 
who were charming little English girls, recited verses 
and presented their aunt with a bouquet of flowers, was 
very effective. 

The tea party, in the fourth act was made very attrac- 
tive by the performance of the duet, “The Beautiful Blue 
Danube Waltzes,” by Mile. Sans-Souci and Mile. Constan- 
tin, on the mandolin and piano, while the recitation by 
Mile. Sans-Souci of the poem, “The Night Wind,” by 
Eugene Field, was very enjoyable. 

Florence Harrison represented a typical English maiden 
lady to perfection, to which, the French governess, capitally 
done by Clara Ginn, made an excellent contrast. Th6o 
Newton was a piquant little French maid, and Louise 
Hyde carried out her part in a charming manner. 

The success of the play was largely due to Miss Kalli- 
woda who directed the rehearsals and worked very hard 
to make it go off well. 
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April 20th, some of the girls went to the Woman’s 
Club to hear John Kendrick Bangs read. 

April 27th, Ethel Kline and Florence Harrison gave a 
delightful tea, in honor of the Faculty. 

Their large sunny room was an ideal place for the 
tea, and was artistically decorated with beautiful bunches 
of spring flowers. 

The girls made excellent hostesses, and were well 
assisted by Theo Newton,' Louise Hyde, Ruth Dutcher, 
and Alice Faulkner. 

A LECTURE ON LIQUID AIR. 

On the afternoon of May 2nd, several of the Rogers 
Hall girls, accompanied by Miss Forrest, had the pleas- 
ure of attending a lecture on liquid air, given by Mr. 
Cullen B. Snell in Colonial hall. 

Mr. Snell not only spoke of the remarkable properties 
of liquid air, but performed many experiments to prove 
his statements. In his first experiment, which was to 
show the relative temperature of ice and liquid air, Mr. 
Snell poured some of the liquid air, from the receptacle 
in which it was carefully kept from contact with the at- 
mosphere, into a small iron tea kettle and placed it upon 
a block of ice. The effect of the ice upon the liquid air 
was the same as that of a hot fire upon water, for the 
contents of the kettle began to boil almost immediately. 
A few drops of liquid air spattered upon the cake of ice 
produced the same effect as that of drops of water on a 
red hot stove. A small kettle of liquid air which was 
placed over a bunsen burner, very soon became coated 
with frost, and a quantity of boiling water which was 
poured into this kettle of liquid air, immediately became 
ice. 

The next experiment which Mr. Snell performed, was 
for the purpose of showing the remarkable freezing power 
of liquid air. 

For this experiment, he used an ordinary hollow rub- 
ber ball, a peeled banana, and a quantity of white 
grapes. He placed these in his own hat, and poured some 
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liquid air over them, then took out the ball and dropped 
it upon the floor. The sound produced and the appear- 
ance of the ball would indicate that it was of solid wood. 
The banana, he chipped with a knife as one would chip 
a piece of marble. The grapes, he poured out upon the 
floor, and they rolled around like ordinary marbles. After 
being exposed for a short time to the air, all these 
things resumed their original appearance. 

Perhaps the most remarkable experiment, was that of 
freezing both alcohol and mercury. During the process 
of freezing, the alcohol gradually thickened, resembling 
syrup, and was soon so solid that when suspended from 
the end of a stirring rod, and brought into contact with 
a little more liquid air, became an icicle. Some mercury 
was frozen into a solid bar about four inches long and 
an inch thick. From this was suspended by means of 
screws, a fifteen pound weight. After being exposed to 
the atmosphere for about ten minutes, the bar melted in 
the middle. More mercury was poured into a mould, 
the shape of a hammer head and a hammer handle in- 
serted. Very soon, the mercury became frozen solid in 
the shape of the hammer, and was used for driving 
several large nails into a block of solid pine. 

The lecture was thoroughly enjoyed by all but was 
especially appreciated by the girls of the physics classes. 

E. L. W. 

founder’s day. 

The sun, which streamed into the rooms early on the 
morning of May 7th, made us realize that it was an ideal 
day for the out of door sports, which had been planned 
for Founder’s Day, the anniversary of Miss Rogers’ birth- 
day. 

In the morning, Dr. Greene, the president of the board 
of trustees, gave a very interesting talk on Miss Rogers’ 
life and the history of her family. Dr. Greene also told 
us how we must develop our minds and bodies so that we 
may become what Miss Rogers would have us be, “the 
best girls.” 

Miss Rogers will long be remembered in Lowell, for it 
was she who gave the beautiful park, opposite our gates, 
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to the city and who founded this school which she wished 
to be “second to none.” 

After Dr. Greene’s address, the games and contests 
took place, lasting until half past five, with only an inter- 
mission of an hour, when a delicious luncheon was served. 

On Wednesday, May 8th, a number of the girls went 
into Boston to see Joseph Jefferson’s Rip Van Winkle. 

They came home wildly enthusiastic over the play, 
and also over their interesting experiences behind the 
scenes, where, through one of their number, they had the 
pleasure of meeting and conversing with Mr. Jefferson. 

On Saturday evening, May 18th, the girls of Rogers 
House gave an Attic Party. 

The old fashioned furniture was utilized for the decor- 
ations, and with rugs and sofa cushions, the attic was 
made very habitable. 

Each girl went prepared to represent a book. Some 
were in suggestive costumes, others merely had some- 
thing pinned on, while Ethel Kline as “ The Colonel’s 
Daughter” needed no decoration whatever. We all had 
great fun studying out what books the various girls rep- 
resented but Alice Faulkner proved to be the cleverest 
at guessing, and won the first prize, “The Master Chris- 
tian.” 

The spinning wheels, old candle sticks and warming 
pans seemed to suggest an old fashioned spelling match, 
which we all entered trembling. Louise Ramsdell re- 
mained standing the longest. For relaxation after this 
mental effort, we played that most lively game “Going 
to Jerusalem,” and ended the evening with a Virginia 
reel. 

Coffee, doughnuts and cheese were appropriate refresh- 
ments, and oh, how good everything tasted! 

After all, an attic is the best place for a frolic, as we 
all realized that night. 

May 25th, in spite of the cold and rather damp day, 
the girls all crowded into two large drags, and started 
for Andover to the exciting Dual Meet. 

The apple trees were in full blossom; lilacs, violets, and 
other flowers were out, and even though the sun only 
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ventured through the clouds once in a great while, the 
drive was certainly lovely. 

We cheered and sang as we drove through the country, 
but when we passed through the town, we were most 
orderly. 

We drove into the grounds just in time to see the finish 
of the first race. Our drags were in such a favorable 
position that we could see with perfect ease, the other in- 
teresting sports which followed. 

Several of the girls had never seen a track meet before, 
and therefore found this one especially interesting. 

When the contests were over, the Andover fellows 
marched around the track cheering and singing, although 
they had been defeated. They gave a cheer for Rogers 
Hall, just as we were leaving the field, then being an- 
swered by the wave of Andover banners from the drags, 
they gave another rousing cheer, and we drove off feeling 
very proud and important. 

On June 1st, the girls are to give a dance in honor of 
the three seniors, Marion Needham, Ruth Dutcher, and 
Ethel Kline. 

We are very glad to be able to offer this little tribute, 
and hope the dance will be a great success. 
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Spring has come, together with the opening of all of 
the out of door sports and now the tether ball poles and 
the tennis and basket ball courts are in great demand, 
and many scarlet coated figures are seen on the links. 

How eagerly we all scanned the skies on the eve of 
May 7th, for signs of fair weather for the ensueing day. 
And what a magnificent day it was, springlike and yet 
cool enough for the Field Day sports, which had been ar- 
ranged to take place in honor of Miss Rogers’ birthday. 

At half past ten, after a splendid address by Dr. Greene, 
we all trooped to the rear of the grounds, where a mili- 
tary drill was executed by all the girls of the school, un- 
der the supervision of Miss Pope. 
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At eleven o’clock, a most amusing - game of basket ball 
was played by the small children. They played with four 
on each side and were encouraged by cheers from the 
older girls, who watched with great delight the progress 
of the game. The winning side was duly applauded. A 
jumping contest followed, in which the little girls did re- 
markably well, Annis Kendal won the ribbon for jumping 
3 feet 1 inch. The next feature of the programme, was a 
relay race in which even the smallest of the children dis- 
tinguished themselves. 

Some of the older girls then tried their skill at jumping 
and the ribbon was awarded to Dorothy Ellingwood, whose 
record is 4 feet 1 inch. 

In the running, Captain Needham of the Basket Ball 
team came out ahead. 

Many of the girls had entered for the tether ball con- 
test which was very exciting, as there are several fine 
players in the school. The prize was awarded to Alice 
Faulkner. 

This ended the morning sports and we all scattered 
over the lawns, enjoying the bright sunshine and fresh 
air until one o’clock, when a dainty luncheon was served 
to all the members of the school. 

The first event after luncheon was the playing off of 
the tennis singles; Ethel Kline proved to be the champion. 

The tennis doubles were then played and after the ex- 
citing finale between Ruth Dutcher Ethel Kline vs. Marion 
Needham and Lucy Walther, Ruth Dutcher and Ethel 
Kline carried off the ribbons. 

Meanwhile, the golf contest had already begun and by 
some brilliant playing, Florence Harrison won the prize. 

The last feature of the day, was if possible, the most 
interesting. This was a Basket Ball game between the 
Hall and House girls and the Day girls. 

Dorothy Ellingwood had been chosen captain for the Day 
girls and Marion Needham for the House girls. The 
teams were quite evenly matched and the game proved to 
be a very close one. During the first half, one basket was 
thrown by Alice Faulkner for the House girls, and at the 
end of that half, the score stood 2-0. 
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In the second half, the playing- was harder, as the Day 
g-irls were determined to score and the House girls just 
as determined to prevent it. Another basket was thrown 
by Alice Faulkner and so the score stood for the rest of 
the game. 

It was a hard fought contest and there were many very 
close tries for the basket. Both teams cheered for each 
other and their respective captains after the game, which 
ended a most delightful day of sports. 

The line up was as follows: 

DAY GIRLS TEAM. HALL TEAM. 

Dorothy Elling’wood h Alice Faulkner 

Ruth Wilder h Florence Renne 

Marion Kerr g Marion Needham 

Isabel Nesmith g- Lucy Walther 

Elsie Boutwell c c Louise Ramsdell 

Gladys Jewett c Ethel Kline 

The faces, that appeared at the dinner table that even- 
ing, seemed to have taken on an extra shade of tan and 
we all were so refreshed by such a delightful day 
spent in the open air, that we felt like echoing the senti- 
ments of the small girl who said, “Can’t we celebrate the 
trustees’ birthdays too?” 
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To the Editor of Splinters: — 

I have read with interest the three issues of the school 
paper and wonder if some of your readers would care to 
receive a letter from one of the “old timers” of Rogers 
Hall School. It is not, however, of any of our happenings 
at the school of which I send a word, but of an interest- 
ing sight during my visit in Rome last winter. Doubtless 
many of you have heard of the interesting old Capuchin 
Church and the monks of the same name. The monks, 
with their dark brown gowns, bare feet and sandals, 
are picturesque and unique, and fit in well with the old 
streets and buildings of Rome. 

The Capuchini monks, as well as those of other orders, 
have their own peculiar customs which are intensely in- 
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teresting to the stranger, who loses the effect if he looks 
on with anything but reverence. 

The church itself is filled with interesting pictures 
and altar screens, which are carefully guarded and well 
preserved, but the most interesting part and the one most 
sought after by strangers, is the “crypt,” or “burial 
rooms,” underneath the church. 

There are four of these rooms in a row, connected by 
a passage on one side. The rooms are about ten feet 
wide and twelve feet long; the passage is not more than 
three feet in width, and the whole is lighted by small 
outside windows, one in each room. The floor is of earth 
and the walls are of white stone, peculiar to that country. 
These “burial rooms” are used to receive the bodies of 
Capuchini monks alone. On three sides of the rooms, the 
walls are piled high with the bones of the monks that 
have died during the past hundreds of years. The larger 
bones are used for the walls, while the smaller ones are 
used to decorate the ceilings, and are so cleverly put to- 
gether that they form groups of flowers and other intri- 
cate designs. The piles of larger bones are so arranged 
as to leave shallow niches, four or five feet high and two 
feet wide. There are four in each room. 

Each room is decorated in this peculiar way and in 
every niche is the skeleton of a a monk clad in the re- 
mains of his gown, with cowl over his head. In each 
room also are as many graves as possible. 

The plan of burial is extraordinary. When a monk dies he 
is put on a bier, where he lies in state in the first room 
of the crypt for three days. He is dressed is his gown, 
the hood over his head. His cross, the one he had 
always carried on a chain around his waist, is clasped in 
his hands. There are no tokens of mourning and respect 
except four lighted candles, — two at his head and two at 
his feet. At the end of the three days, he is buried in 
one of the rooms. He is put into the grave, where the 
monk who has been buried the greatest number of years 
is. This monk is taken out, and placed in an upright 
position in one of the niches in the wall, taking the place 
of the skeleton that has stood there, for the longest time. 
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This skeleton is then taken to pieces, and his bones are 
used for more decorations. This process goes on every 
time a monk dies, and it is wonderful to think how old 
the custom is, and with what sincerity and loyalty it is 
kept up. 

When my friend and I went to see this church and 
asked to be shown the crypt, the old monk, our guide, 
bowed low, crossed himself and mumbled some blessing. 
We wondered at his movements, but our wonder was 
abated when we were shown the first of the burial rooms. 

A monk had died that very morning and in quiet, peaceful 
simplicity was lying in state, surrounded by the bones and 
skeletons of his brethren, and the four lighted candles. 
The face of the old monk, although the color of parch- 
ment, looked as though he had died while on some 
errand of mercy, for there was a soft sad smile on the 
quiet old face. There was a sad smile, too, on the face 
of the old monk, our guide, whose love and loyalty for 
his brother was sincere and true. I should have liked to 
stay longer, but I felt as though we ought not be there 
at all. We tip-toed out of the door, silently, after giving 
our offering to the little church on the hill, for the main- 
tenance of this old custom, so strange and yet so sad. 

Katerine C. Porter. 


Julia Stevens sails for Europe in June, for a three 
months’ trip through England and France. 

Mrs. Clarence Moore (Mabel Swift) came on to Boston 
for the horse show, where she met many of her old 
Rogers Hall friends. 

Henrietta Hastings and Katherine Shepard, who sailed 
for Europe last September, have decided to return home 
in June. 

Mrs. Alexander Hobbes (Louise Allen) and Bessie Lud- 
lam are members of the Women’s Golf Association of 
Lowell. 

Those who were fortunate enough to be at Rogers 
Hall when Mrs. Logan (Bertha Allen) taught there, will 
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be glad to know that she has returned to the United 
States, and expects to spend next winter in Washington. 

Emily Coburn is at home on a vacation from her duties 
at the Rhode Island Hospital in Providence, and intends 
to be in Lowell about three weeks. 

Alice Chalifoux sails for Europe in July, to be away a 
year. 

Frances Anderson and Bessie Bennett will return to 
Lowell in June, having spent the winter in Phoenix, 
Arizona. 

THE SMITH COLLEGE GIRLS. 

Bertha Holden has been elected a member of the 
Physics Club. She is also treasurer of the Smith 
College Missionary Society. 

All those who were fortunate enough to see “My Turn 
Next” last Spring, as presented by May Wilder, Louise 
Ellingwood, Florence Nesmith, Elinor Palmer, Ada Chali- 
foux and Ruth Burke, at Rogers Hall, will be interested 
to hear that it has been given at the Morris House this 
Spring with Florence Nesmith, Louise Ellingwood and 
May Wilder in their old parts. 

Jessie Ames took the part of Boniface in “Les Deux 
Sourds” which was presented by La Soci^te Francaise. 
In a criticism of the play, in the Smith College Monthly 
is the following: — -“The acting of Jessie Ames as a 
man-servant was very good, bringing out well the humor 
of the part.” 

In the inter-class competitive gymnastic drill, the cup 
for apparatus work was won by the Sophomore class 
(1903), with Jessie Ames as captain. 

Helen Coburn and Marion Ashley graduate from Smith 
College this year. 

Mary Dewey expects to visit Rogers Hall this month. 
She writes, — “I think the paper (Splinters) has been very 
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interesting and compares most favorably with other 
school papers that I have seen. In fact, I think it is much 
more attractive and entertaining than they usually are.” 

Sara Nieman will return from Europe in June and will 
be the guest of Mrs. Boyden Pillsbury (Estelle Irish) 
during the month of July. 

Marion Stott is visiting in Germantown Pa, 

Clara Bixley is to be married June 5th, 1901, to Mr. 
Hart Gress. 
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When You Want to Make a Present 

you will find the most 
satisfactory place to purchase it is 
at this jewelry store. No matter 
how much money, or how little 
money you want to spend, you will 
find a suitable present here. 

We have a fine stock of expen- 
FRED GRAY. sive diamonds, and we also have a Telephone, 
very fine stock of small jewelry 
knick-knacks, the cost of any one 
piece of which will not exceed a 
dollar; such as hat pins, stick 
pins, combs, and numberless little 
pieces made of sterling- silver that 
any woman will welcome. 

GRANT JEWELRY CO., 64 flerrimack St. 
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The best Ice Cream in the city, 


Delivered Free. 
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EDITORIALS, 


With this issue of Splinters, the new board of editors begins 
its work and assumes its responsibilities. The board is much 
larger this year than last ; the number of editors in each depart- 
ment has been increased. We hope by this arrangement, to 
interest a larger proportion of the pupils and make them feel a 
greater responsibility in the work. Each department has its own 
particular duties, and there is no reason why the paper should not 
be successful if we have the hearty support and co-operation of the 
scholars. There are more pupils this year at Rogers Hall than 
ever before, and therefore we should have more contributions for 
Splinters. Last year, we made the experiment of issuing a 
school paper and we feel that it was a success, but there is a 
large field for improvement. We trust that each succeeding 
year, Splinters will be better. 

In another column, we have spoken of some of the changes 
which have been made since last year, but we feel that we cannot 
thank the trustees of the school too often for the improvements 
they have made. 

The new gymnasium is finely equipped with all necessary 
apparatus ; the rough attic of the house is now finished off into 
the most attractive rooms imaginable, with tempting cozy cor- 
ners and pretty window seats and closets which would delight 
the heart of any housekeeper. 

In the teaching force of the school, also, changes have been 
made. Miss Coburn has been transferred from the Children’s 
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Department to the regular faculty. The Department of Modern 
Languages has been strengthened by the addition of one new 
teacher, Miss Anna Bernkopf, who comes to us from Wells 
College. Miss MacFarlane, a graduate of the Sargent School 
of Gymnastics, has charge of the gymnastic work this year. 

Splinters is honored in having one of its articles, “An 
Episode,” by Ruth Dutcher, 1901, reprinted in the December 
number of one of our well known magazines. 

It is a matter of frequent comment among visitors at Rogers 
Hall, and among the girls themselves, that the life in the Hall 
has few of the familiar earmarks of the boarding school or the 
wellknown characteristics of most “schools for girls.” We 
rather pride ourselves on the fact that in Rogers Hall such gen- 
eral good feeling prevails without unnecessary restraint or unrea- 
sonable rules as to make it seem like a large and continuous 
house party — a house party, where we are all geniuses and retire 
to our rooms at stated intervals to spend several hours in severe 
intellectual labor. 

It is desired above all things by every one that this peculiar 
advantage enjoyed by us at Rogers Hall should not cease, but 
remain in every respect as it is. Our privileges and our restric- 
tions are determined by the attitude of the girls themselves 
toward one another, toward their teachers, toward the school as 
a whole and toward their work and play. 

We must constantly keep in mind, then, that to overdo may 
mean to do away with this or that privilege; that to break one 
existing rule may mean the imposition of three rules. 

If one or two girls overtax their brains, the result may be that 
thereafter, all will be underworked. If several are rash and 
immoderate in their exercise and gymnasium work, and suffer 
from it, it will tend to reduce the enthusiasm of all for athletics. 

We urge, then, that there be moderation in all the activities of 
the school — that moderation so easy to describe but so difficult 
to acquire; that moderation, which admits of enthusiasm without 
recklessness, friendship and loyalty without favoritism, and love 
without affectation for one another, for the school and for our 
work. 


REniNISCENCES OF flY READINQ. 


’Way back in the chaos of my mind, I can dimly recollect a 
very fascinating book. Just what it was, I don’t know. I can 
only remember a great many marvelous pictures of suns and 
moons and stars in gorgeous colors, and best of all, a very won- 
derful rainbow. I think it must have been an astronomy — 
anyway, it is the first book that ever appealed to me. 

One day, I discovered that there were a few nice books 
which didn’t have pictures in them, only stories of other girls. 
I began to read the Dottie Dimple and Katie Did books. They 
were very thrilling. After the gas had been put out in my room 
at night, I used to read them by the light which came in from 
the hall. They occupied the most conspicuous shelves in my 
bookcase. That bookcase, by the way, was my proudest posses- 
sion. I had just graduated from the nursery to my own room, 
and to have a book case — ah, I was certainly a young lady,! 

Soon I moved Dottie and Katie up a shelf, and Oliver Optic,. 
Alger and Henty took their places. These stories, I read over 
and over. There was no limit to the number — I think there were 
at least fifty of Henty’s. Then some one gave me Louisa 
Alcott’s books, and I played many a game with the “ Little 
Men ” and at night, I used to dream of Plumfield and the boys 
turning somersaults on the barn floor. “ Little Women ” was 
stupid and silly, I thought ; and then I indulged in something 
sensible, “The Wide, Wide World” or “Elsie Dinsmore”. They 
say opposite things attract each other ; perhaps that is the 
reason Elsie’s goodness fascinated me. 

Naturally I turned from Henty to Cooper. I had a fierce 
passion for him ; I read and read for three or four days ; I could 
hardly sleep ; every minute without Cooper was so much time 
lost — then a violent headache followed, and somehow these books 
have never attracted me since. 

About this time, I read some poems in school. Most of 
them, I remember, were stupid. One by Campbell seemed to suit 
the restlessness in my blood. It began : — 

Lochiel, Lochiel, beware of the day 

When the Lowlands shall meet thee in battle array 

For the field of the dead rushes red on my sight, 

And the clans of Culloden are scattered in flight. 
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I seemed to see the Scots slain and the proud conqueror 
riding over the dead, and in my heart grew up a love of Scotland 
and a hate of England which I have never gotten wholly over. 

Then I tried Kenilworth, and of all the books I had read up 
to this time, this is the one, every bit of which I distinctly 
remember. I have not read much of Scott, but he is one of my 
favorites, largely, I think, because of this one book. It was the 
first book that I remember which was neither a child’s story nor 
a tale of adventure. I read it in the winter time, stretched out 
at full length on the floor, and I remember yet, how I put my 
head down on my arm and wept over Amy’s death and was 
ashamed of it. I had never cried over a book before. 

One day, a long time after this, I heard some people talking 
about “The Virginians.” It sounded as if it would be pretty 
good. I tried it and thought it fine. I read “Pendennis” and 
“Henry Esmond”, then one by one I finished the set, except 
“Vanity Fair,” which one of the “Olympians” thought best to 
lay aside for some future day. I rebelled against the decree, but 
“Vanity Fair” disappeared and it was long after that, when I 
finally read it. Thackeray suited me then, as well as Campbell 
had, not long before, and I hardly know why ; he has so little 
action, his humor is so subtle, his insight so keen; withal, I made 
real friends of some of his characters, and in the Wolfe whom he 
pictures, I found a new hero. 

Dickens was in close company with Thackeray on the book- 
shelves, but somehow I never could read his books. “ Oliver 
Twist ” was the only one I ever finished, perhaps because it is 
totally different from anything else he ever wrote. I did not 
like that — it simply excited me. 

One afternoon on a bitterly cold day, I was curled up in a big 
easy chair, a plate of molasses candy beside me, a book in hand. 
I read on and on and at last I put it down at the close of the 
afternoon. I was scared stiff. The fire had died down, it was 
almost dark. Suddenly something (my brother) jumped at me 
from behind and with one wild shriek, I fled. I have never cared 
to re-read the “ Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” 

I was reading everything now that I could lay my hands on, 
from Madame De Stael’s “ Corinne ” to “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
A stern decree was passed : I could read only one book a day — a 
new hardship to struggle against. I read the new book and as 
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many old ones as time would permit. It was quantity I wanted. 

I liked everything, without partiality, from “ Marcella ” to “ A 
Young Girl’s Wooing.” 

Then kind providence lead me to George Eliot. I began, of 
course, with “The Mill on the Floss.” Somehow the story went 
straight to my heart. I did not know what ethics meant. 
Maggie’s did not trouble me. I only knew she was a girl who 
loved to play and run loose ; that she had to be cleaned up as I 
did, and that when she grew up something came to her that was 
very wonderful. It made her very happy and very, very sad — 
more sad even than those lonely hours she spent shut up in her 
room, when she was a little girl. Then she and Tom were 
drowned. That was the saddest part of all to me then. I could 
hardly see to read the last few pages. I read all of George 
Eliot’s books after that, even to “Theophrastus Such.” The 
amount I perused of that, I am not stating. The person I loved 
the best in all her books was not Maggie, but a much more 
worldly woman and a sadder one — Gwendolyn. She fascinated 
me when Daniel and I first met her in the brilliant crowd at 
Monte Carlo, as she watched the wheel turn and turn. But it 
was after she had loved and lost, sinned and suffered, that I loved 
her and felt a more personal affection for her than for any other 
character I ever knew, in a book. 

On a dark, dull day in the fall, at the seashore, when the sky 
was leaden and lowering, I read the “ Scarlet Letter.” I was lying 
upon the sand, the ocean rumbling at my feet ; the life of summer 
was gone and something of the unspeakable sadness of the dying 
year entered and mingled with the pathos of Hester’s life. I did 
not understand it, but I felt it was unutterably sad and heart- 
rending. 

About this time, I read Grey’s “ Elegy in a Country Church 
Yard” and it put me into what I presume to call one of my “ II 
Penseroso” moods. In some ways, I think it was not so much 
what it said, but the spirit of the verse and the flow of the metre 
which appealed to my ear and imagination. 

Two summers ago, on a hot, lazy afternoon I went down to the 
lake and deeply buried in the long grass, began to take my first 
taste of Emerson. From Emerson to Carlyle is not a great step, 
and with Carlyle, I turned a worshipper of the world’s heroes.. 
I like Carlyle — he seems to fairly strike you in his desire to 
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impress his ideas upon you. Then, too, his style seems to fit the 
man I have pictured to myself. It is so brusque, so harsh at 
times, but covering a thought worth the unearthing to find, not 
unlike that gruff, crusty old man — I never think of Carlyle as 
young — who, in spite of all, had in his heart something of the 
spirit of Emerson, the tenderest of our poets. 

Then I read some of Macaulay’s Essays, Homer, the Portu- 
guese Sonnets and a little of Robert Browning. Poetry fitted 
my mood as well as Cooper had done, not many years before. 
Of course, I read a little Shakespeare. I have not mentioned 
him before. I take Shakespeare for granted. Somehow, I can- 
not remember ever beginning to read Shakespeare. I knew his 
stories before I could read. He is simply a very necessary, very 
real part of my life. 

Books, books, and everywhere books ! The world is full of 
them and it seems as if my life were, too. There are so many, 
I hardly know which I love the best, but I think there is only 
one I have not mentioned which belongs with those that are 
dearest. It is the Rubaiyat. Believe in his philosophy or not, 
there is a mystic fire in that song old Khayyam was wont to 
sing of the roses and the wine, so that when I listen to it, I feel 
a peace come over me, knowing that one man was sure , and for 
a little minute I drink with him 

“ The cup that clears 
To-day of past regrets and future fears / 1 

But when the morrow comes, the peace is gone, and I turn to 
other heroes and burn candles at other shrines. 

What friends I have among my books ! What a different world 
this would have been, without them. I know what the old Eng- 
lish poet was thinking when he said : — 


“ Oh for a booke and a shadie nooke, 

Eyther in doore or out, 

With the grene leaves whispering over hede, 
Or the streete cryes all about, 

Where I maie reade all at my ease, 

Both of the newe and olde ; 

For a jollie booke whereon to looke 
Is better to me than golde.” 


F. L. H. 


VESPERS. 


The purple shades of twilight grow deeper, as they fall 
Upon the stately forest with its noble pines so tall ; 

Down on the grassy meadows, the sheep bells tinkle low, 

The flowers nod their tender heads while the breezes come and go ; 
Heaven with its Argus-eyes, a mighty watch doth keep 
Upon the unprotected earth, while nature rests in sleep. 

Through God’s high pillared temple, I walk with noiseless tread, 
While the leafy tops above me waft incense o’er my head ; 

The music of the sighing pines seems like the organ’s peal. 

I stand in solemn reverence, I cannot help but feel 

The holy peace that reigns there, in this temple of the wood 

Where the solemn vesper service makes me feel that God is good. 

Louise Imogen Bellamy. 


FOR FRANCE AND THE EMPEROR. 


Antoine Sautrat drew his cloak closer around his chest and 
crept nearer the camp fire. 

“ Eh, comrades ! ” he exclaimed, rubbing his hands together, 
“this is a bitter night! and small warmth there is in this fire.” 
He kicked it with his heavy boot. 

“Thou art not far from right, my lad,” answered Brigadier 
Bernard, between the whiffs of his pipe. “ It might have been a 
night like this when Caesar and Cassius together swam the 
swollen waters of the angry Tiber.” 

“Come, my comrades,” sang out young Davonde, “let us 
make merry. I have small pity for those who are in dismal 
moods while there is wine before them. A toast ! Here’s to 
Bonaparte ! ” The mugs were drained, then a voice rang out from 
another side, “ Let’s drink to the fair damsels of Spain.” 

“Ha, Ha!” broke in the maitre d’arms, “with what alacrity 
does Monsieur Antoine respond to that toast. His heart is 
tender on the subject, eh, gar^on ? ” 

The soldiers burst into a loud guffaw, while Antoine, coloring 
angrily, sprang to his feet and glared around him like an angry 
tiger. “What do you mean?” he cried. Nobody spoke for an 
instant, then Davonde, another young blood, laughed out. 
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“ Oh, Monsieur ! I assure you we mean nothing. If the shoe 
fits, put it on ! ” 

“ Diable,” shouted Antoine fairly beside himself, “ if you were 
half so ready with your wit as you are with your laughter I ” 

The maitre d’arms touched him on the shoulder. 

“ Silence, thou fool, Look ! who comes this way ! can you 
guess ? ” 

Antoine turned, his hand dropped from his sword hilt, for there 
within a few feet of him stood a man. He was enveloped in a 
long coat, his hands were clasped behind his back, his head was 
sunk low upon his breast, he seemed lost in revery. There was 
no mistaking that lonely figure — it was the Emperor ! 

The firelight played over his cold, impassive features, the lofty 
forehead, the chiseled, slightly aquiline nose, the curved, sensual 
lips. It might have been a marble bust save for the eyes — those 
steel gray eyes of Bonaparte, which fixed their far-seeing gaze 
upon the astonished trooper. It is said that no man good or 
bad could endure that piercing look without faltering. Antoine 
saluted humbly and dropped his eyes. 

“Antoine Sautrat,” said the general coldly, “I would speak 
with you.” 

The lad almost seemed stupefied for an instant. Bonaparte’s 
whole attitude changed ; his eyes, once cold, now blazed with 
anger. 

“I give an order ; possibly you do not hear me.” He turned 
abruptly and led the way back to his tent, Antoine following in 
silence. 

What could this mean ? Was it for praise or for punishment 
that he had been thus summoned ? The thoughts that flew 
through his brain were anything but pleasant. They entered the 
tent. The general stood facing the young soldier for a few 
seconds, then, the light being dim, he grasped the candle in his 
hand and peered into the face above him. It was a good face — 
a face to be trusted. Napoleon seemed satisfied. He hesitated 
a moment. “You are of the 17th Hussars ? ” he asked. Antoine 
bowed in assent and then came the words, “ Do you love France ? ” 

“Better than my life,” exclaimed the lad enthusiastically. 
“Vive l’Empereur.” 

“ Would you do anything for her ? ” he asked, taking a step 
nearer. 
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“ For you and for France ? Ah ! mon General, I would give up 
all,” answered Antoine, deeply touched. 

The general’s face darkened. “ Sautrat,” he said, speaking 
quickly and abruptly, as was his wont when greatly excited, 
“ France has great need of you ; she is in great danger. Our 
army, as you know, is weak. I expect Ney with reenforcements 
daily. The Spaniards do not know my real condition ; they think 
my forces strong and know nothing of Ney’s approach. It will 
all be well if they put off their attack a single night. Then I will 
crush them like worms. They must surrender ! But listen closely. 
The greatest danger lies in the fact that they may find out the 
truth in time to make use of it. Then all is lost.” He dropped 
his voice to a whisper. “ There must be spies within our very 
walls. Sautrat, I have discovered that there are spies. Word 
is to be taken into Da Vingi’s camp to-night, stating the true 
condition of my army. The messenger is a girl, Senorita del 
Costellino. How I discovered it is my affair,” he added with an 
impatient gesture, as if he divined Antoine’s thoughts. “ If that 
message reaches the Spanish camp we are lost. Do you under- 
stand ? It must not get there.” 

Antoine eagerly ventured, “Mon General, I have been think- 
ing — I have a plan.” 

“Thinking! how dare you think!” shouted Bonaparte angrily. 
“ Do you imagine that your brain is more apt for making plans 
than mine ? ” 

“ Pardon, sire,” began poor Antoine. 

“ Cease your excuses,” answered the emperor harshly. “ I did 
not bring you from the barracks for the use of your brains. 
Well, let that pass. Go to the villa of Costellino, bring that girl 
here within an hour; those are your orders. Employ what means 
you will — I do not care, as long as she gets here,” he hissed. 

Antoine saluted in silence. 

“ But take my advice, lad, — beware of the Senorita del Cos- 
tellino. She has many wiles. Now go ! Take with you some 
trusty companion. You may have need of one. Do not look so 
scornfully. I know of what I speak.” 

“ Mon General,” cried Antoine, “ it shall be done.” 

Napoleon smiled — one of his rare smiles in which his lips were 
merry but his eyes never. One could not forget it soon — that 
smile. “ Thou art a good lad,” he said not unkindly, then waved 
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his hand in dismissal and began pacing the floor with rapid 
strides. 

Antoine hastened from the tent and in a few moments he and 
his trusty old friend, the maitre d’arms, were on their way to 
the Villa del Costellino. They rode along in silence. Neither 
spoke, but each read the other’s thoughts, as old companions can. 
Antoine’s heart was filled with conflicting emotions. It was 
glorious, indeed, to give up one’s life for one’s country, or to die 
in some hazardous adventure, but the errand he was on was not 
to his liking — to bring a woman, and this woman, by brute force 
before Bonaparte. “ Bah,” he ejaculated, “ why did not Napoleon 
send the entire army to capture a single girl.” 

The maitre d’arms gave a short laugh, “ Prut ! prut ! lad, 
do not be so confident. Strength is not always a match for 
woman’s wit or — ” then as if a thought struck him he whispered 
fiercely, “You are a soldier of France. Let not that thought 
escape you for an instant.” Antoine took the rebuke in silence. 

Just then they drew near the villa. The maitre d’arms halted. 
“ I will wait for you here. Yonder is the woman who holds the 
fate of France in her fingers.” Antoine grasped his friend’s 
hand. “ For France and the Emperor — naught beside ! ” he burst 
out, excitedly and started off at a swift pace. His heart sank 
down, down. So it was she, the woman whom he had loved ever 
since the moment- he had caught sight of her beautiful, proud 
face — she, that was the envoy of the spies. He had never 
spoken to her except in his dreams. Now his chance had come, 
but what a chance ! He set his lips firmly and walked up the 
path. A gust of wind blew his cape against his eyes and blinded 
him for the moment. He swore under his breath. 

The landscape before him was indeed a dreary one; the tall 
forest with its bare branches, the lonely hill on which stood the 
villa, a dark, dismal structure, built low with pillars along the 
front. There was no light to be seen except that which streamed 
feebly from a lower window. On the right, was a deep embank- 
ment and below, there, shining like glass in the moonlight, were 
the frozen waters of the Ria del Tica. The wind tore around 
the old building, shrieking fiercely, then breaking with full force 
upon the leafless trees, making them creak and groan. 

He strode to the door and knocked heavily. There was no 
response. He tried again, and after a time which seemed an 
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eternity, he heard the sound of approaching footsteps. The door 
was opened and an old serving woman appeared. Her figure 
seemed almost stately as she stood there, holding the flickering 
candle. 

“ I would speak with the Senorita del Costellino — I have a 
message for her. Make haste, old woman, I am not to be kept 
waiting.” With this, he started to enter but she obstinately 
barred the way, scarcely taking her eyes from his face. 

“ Sacre,” he exclaimed, becoming impatient, “stand back, you 
jade. Are you dumb ? Get out of my way.” An oath escaped 
his lips as he brushed roughly past her and entered. 

He made his way into a dimly lighted room. At first, it seemed 
to be empty. There was the faint aroma of perfume in the air, 
such as women wear about them. Some one rose from the deep 
cushions near the window, a graceful figure in relief against the 
light window hangings, then the haughty tones came to his ear. 

“Monsieur doubtless mistakes this house for a public inn.” 

The girl’s head was thrown proudly back, her eyes flashed, her 
lips curled scornfully ; there was a deep flush on her cheeks and 
her nostrils dilated like those of a blooded horse. She was dressed 
in black and in her hair was a single red rose. It was the single 
touch of color which made the picture perfect. 

Antoine snatched off his hat and bowed low without speaking. 
He knew what he must say, yet he dreaded to articulate the 
words. “ Senorita,” he faltered, “I — I am really less of a boor 
than you think me.” 

She received his stammering apology in haughty disdain. 
“ Doubtless you may be — that would be quite possible ; at least, 
you certainly could not be more of one,” she answered coldly. 
“ Pardon me, do I seem to pry into Monsieur’s affairs if I ask 
him his business in my house ? ” She took two or three steps 
forward, then paused. 

A look of firm resolve was on his lips. “ Senorita del Costel- 
lino, your plot has been discovered! I am a humble soldier of 
France who must do his duty,” broke out Antoine like one who 
scarcely heeds what he says. “ I arrest you in the name .of 
Bonaparte ! It is my painful duty to conduct you at once to the 
Emperor. The house is guarded, escape is impossible. You 
must obey.” 
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The color instantly faded from her face— that was all. “ What 
will Monsieur do, ” she asked coolly, “if I refuse to comply ? ” 

“I fear, Senorita,” was the reply, “that refusal will avail you 
little. ” 

Her eyes flashed dangerously. “Your task is indeed a noble 
one. Do you think you will prove equal to it, alone ? ” 

Antoine flushed. “I am a soldier, I must obey orders I ” 

Her beauty was beginning to affect him. He added humbly, “ But 
I beg you, give me your parole, then all will be well.” 

The girl drew back proudly. “The Countess del Costellino 
gives her word of parole only to her equals,” was the response. 
Then he saw her expression change. 

He looked past her into the long mirror which hung at the end 
of the room and saw the cause. A figure was stealthily approach- 
ing him, something glittered — he was instantly on his guard, he 
turned and faced the new comer — it was the old woman. She 
hastily slid her hand behind her back. 

“Dolores,” exclaimed her mistress “why are you here? 
Leave the room.” 

Antoine comprehended all in an instant. He buttoned his 
coat firmly around his chest. “ Permit me to suggest that the 
Countess del Costellino had best dress warmly. The night is 
bitter.” 

“Dress warmly!” she echoed. “I cannot go — no, I cannot • 
Oh ! Monsieur, you will not compel me ? ” She came to his side ; 
her face was all soft now and beseeching ; she lifted her eyes to 
his ; it was only for an instant ; she bent her head — a rose petal 
came fluttering against his hand. 

“Must I go?” she whispered. He heard a low sob. His self 
command was almost gone. Then suddenly the words of the 
general came to his mind, “ Beware the Senorita del Costellino” 
and the spell was gone, the moment lost, and forever. France 
was saved. “ Senorita,” he said firmly, “you must. This trifling 
must cease. Hasten, I beg you ! ” He began to pace the room in 
agitation. 

The girl stepped calmly to the door. “ Dolores,” she said in a 
voice absolutely without emotion, “ bring my mantle and hood.” 

The old woman entered in a moment with the garment over 
her arm. She spoke a few words to her mistress in a low tone ; 
the girl suddenly, as if overcome with grief, buried her face in 
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her hands and burst into tears. Antoine started to go to her 
side, wavered an instant, then went over to the window and 
looked out into the darkness. Nothing but the deep sobs broke 
the silence. 

When he turned, she was all arrayed in the heavy mantle. 
Her proud spirit seemed entirely broken ; she was still weeping. 
Dolores was nowhere to be seen. He dared not speak to her, 
he could not trust himself. He opened the door silently, and 
they went out into the night. 

“ Do you feel fatigued ? ” he asked as they crossed over to the 
highway. His companion made no reply but with averted face 
hastened on. His heart gave a bound of pain. “ I have given 
up for my country that which I value better than my life,” he 
thought to himself. Just then the maitre d’arms stepped out of 
the thicket. 

“ At last you have come,” he said. “In one more minute I 
should have gone to the villa. I see you have been successful.” 

“ Yes,” answered Antoine sadly, “ I am successful, as you say.” 
Just at that moment a fierce gust of wind blew the veil from the 
woman’s face and revealed it to the moonlight. Antoine sprang 
forward with an oath. 

“Name of a Name!” shouted the maitre d’arms. “What 
hast thou done, thou accursed fool? This toothless hag, the 
Countess del Costellino ! Idiot ! Mon Dieu ! we are lost !” 

Dolores, for it was she, gave a laugh which echoed through 
the woods. 

“ Be still, thou witch ! ” he cried, grasping her roughly by the 
arm. 

“ You are right,” broke out Antoine bitterly, “ she managed 
me nicely. I have been a fool, but it is not yet too late. That 
despatch shall not reach the Spanish camp.” 

The maitre d’arms started to speak, but before the words were 
half out of his mouth, Antoine was out of hearing. He reached 
the villa, and was about to enter when he heard a faint rumbling. 
He. looked round and saw that a coach had just stopped near by. 
The horses were quietly standing, while the driver seemed to be 
eagerly scanning a window in the second story. 

A wild plan rushed through Antoine’s brain. He slid noise- 
lessly along the wall, gained the door and in a second he was 
inside. No one could be seen and not a single noise broke the 
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stillness of the dark old halls. Had the Senorita gone, after all ? 
No, for there, lying over a chair, was a woman’s wrap. Antoine 
stood still for an instant, and suddenly, as if an inspiration had 
struck him, rushed forward, picked it up and ran his hand 
through the pockets. “ Sapristi ! ” he muttered, in bitter disap- 
pointment ; then as he was about to turn away, a small flap 
attracted his attentian. He lifted it — pulled out a small 
paper — it was the despatch. A look of triumph came over his 
face. He hesitated again, then, with fingers trembling with 
excitement, he tore it open and read. It was as Bonaparte had 
said. Antoine threw the dangerous bit of paper into the fire and 
watched it curl up in smoke. Then quick as thought, he sat 
down at an old desk, wrote a few hasty words, replaced the 
original message by one of his own composition and returned the 
envelope to its hiding place. 

He laughed softly to himself. “ Now all will be well, unless 
the Senorita chooses to examine this again, but that is unlikely,” 
he added, “ a woman is too sure of herself for that.” Then fancying 
he heard a sound, he hastened to the door. As he did so, he 
noticed that the coach was still there — but the driver — where 
was he ! The box was empty. Just then Antoine saw some- 
thing move close to the window. 

With one bound, he was out of the door and in his haste almost 
tumbled over a man. The young soldier wasted no words but 
put his hand to his side. He had but one thing to say and that 
could be said best with the sword. 

In a few moments, it was all over. Senorita’s faithful servant 
had fallen dead, without a groan. Antoine dragged the body 
behind a large boulder, and reverently spread his own coat 
over the upturned face ; then hastily donning the dead man’s 
cloak, he made his way back to the window. He caught a glimpse 
of the Senorita standing undecidedly in the center of the room. 
Had she discovered the empty coach? 

He watched every movement intently. She stepped to the 
chair, lifted the mantle — his heart stood still — but she only felt 
of the little pocket and threw the robe over her shoulders ; but 
Antoine waited to see no more. With one leap, he reached the 
coach, clambered upon the box, and had grasped the reins just 
as the lady appeared. 
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She looked furtively around an instant, then stepped down 
from the veranda and came close to the horses. “ Tomasso, my 
brave fellow,” she said hurriedly, “all is well. Take the straight 
road to Rangelsi. He thought to cope with me, the boastful 
Frenchman.” She gave a mocking little laugh which grated 
on his ears. He bowed respectfully. She turned and the coach 
door slammed with a metallic ring. 

Antoine’s eyes flashed with triumph ;he whipped up the horses 
and they were off over the frozen roads at lightning speed. 
“ She shall find that she has met her master,” thought he. His 
love seemed suddenly to have changed into a desire for revenge. 
Love is a strong thing but there are times when pride is a stronger 

Inside, the Senorita lay back among the cushions. She was 
thinking of her mission, of Spain, perhaps of something else 
beside. 

A flash of light caught her eyes as she glanced out of the 
window. The coach stopped suddenly ; she heard loud words of 
command, then she saw one of the soldiers step near and say 
something to the driver. Suddenly, the Spaniard took off his 
hat and the coach passed on its way, while the shouts died away 
in the distance. 

Antoine rightly guessed that they had nearly reached the 
enemy’s headquarters. Just then Senorita leaned her head out 
of the window. 

“Tomasso ! Stop,” she cried, “here is the general's tent. I 
thought you knew.” 

Antoine pulled the reins and the horses almost fell back on 
their haunches. He jumped to the ground but the Senorita was 
there before him. “ Come with me,” she said in a voice 
trembling with excitement. 

Antoine followed. He felt sure of the success of his plan, still it 
pained- him. What a patriot she was — this girl — how loyal! 
With such a nature, how she could love. Would that he were 
well out of this miserable business. 

They had reached the tent door. A dark figure was standing 
there. It was General Da Vingi. Antoine recognized him at 
once, but not sooner than his companion. 

“ Oh, Senor, it is I,” she cried, “the Countess del Costellino. I 
have the despatch ; it is safe.” She plunged her hand into her 
robe and drew out the precious bit of paper. “ Here it is.” 
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The general uncovered his head. “ Spain should be proud of 
such a woman as you ! ” he said, taking the package. Antoine’s 
heart stopped beating for an instant. Would the general 
discover the cheat ? He waited breathless. The fate of France 
hung in the balance ! 

The Spaniard smiled sadly. Could Antoine believe his eyes ? 
The general held the paper in his hand an instant in deep revery 
— then tore it in two ! 

“ What have you done ? ” cried the Senorita, grasping him 
wildly by the arm. “ That is the despatch you have destroyed ! 
Are you mad ? ” 

Antoine drew nearer, in his excitement scarcely heeding the 
fact that his face was entirely uncovered. 

“ Would that I were,” said the general calmly. The Senorita 
bent to the ground, snatched up the fragments and held them 
together. “Here, read this. You do not understand. It is — ” 
Suddenly she grew very white. “ This — this is not the despatch 
that was given me. The writing is different — there must be 
some terrible mistake,” she moaned. 

“ My dear young lady,” said the Spaniard brokenly, “ that 
despatch is useless.” 

“ Useless ! What do you mean ? gasped the girl.” 

“I mean that Marshal Ney with seventeen thousand men has 
come to Bonaparte’s aid. It was useless to contend. I have sur- 
rendered to Bonaparte half an hour ago.” Senorita stood like one 
stunned. “ You are a patriot, you have done your best for your 
country ! Go back to your home — I see you are protected — and 
may God reward you, if I cannot.” With this, he turned and 
entered the tent. 

Just then the horses, as if taking fright at something, tore 
madly up the road. The girl raised her head and caught one 
glimpse of her companion’s face. She drew one short, quivering 
breath and stepped to his side. She uttered no word, but the 
long, hopeless gaze spoke volumes. Then, as if her haughty 
spirit put forth its dying effort, she raised herself to her full 
height. “ You are to be congratulated on your success, Mon- 
sieur,” she said, then suddenly bent her head as the utter hope- 
lessness of her position came over her. “ I am outwitted. I am 
beaten, duped. My country is lost, my heart is broken. What 
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is there left in life forme?” The tears choked her utterance. 
She seemed almost ready to drop from exhaustion. 

Antoine took her hand reverently. She did not draw it away. 
“ What is there left for you ? ” he repeated tenderly. And then 
he told her. 

Louise Bellamy. 


CHRISTHAS IN GERMANY. 


Christmas without a Christmas tree would indeed seem strange 
to any German family. In even the poorest, where the bare 
necessities of life are lacking, enough pennies are always saved 
to buy a “ Tannenbaum.” On Christmas eve, one sees many a 
poor German woman trudging home from the market, carrying a 
wee fir tree to her children. It may be small but it is their own, 
to exclaim over and admire. 

In all German families, the celebration of Weihnacten and the 
lighting of the tree take place on the night of the twenty-fourth 
of December. On that evening, it is such a pretty sight, as one 
walks along the various streets, to see Christmas trees ablaze 
with light on every floor — for the Germans live in flats instead of 
occupying a whole house as we do, in America. 

Early in the fall, the industrious German girl commences 
working on her Christmas gifts — for not only the members of the 
immediate family, but all the aunts, uncles, cousins, and even 
the most distant relatives, receive some piece of work from her 
hands. 

The gifts consist of knitted shawls, lace, prettily carved boxes 
and pieces of embroidery, galore. Besides this, the German girl 
always knits several pairs of stockings for some poor family. I 
do not believe there are many American girls who would care to 
devote so much time and trouble to the preparation of Christmas 
gifts. 

The younger children usually learn to play a new piece on the 
piano as their tribute to Father and Mother. 

But it is not the younger members of the family alone, who are 
busy preparing for this great event. The first day of December, 
the Hausfrau orders the many pounds of raisins, flour and other 
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materials necessary for her Christmas cake, which must be baked 
two or three weeks before Christmas in order to be ready to eat 
at that time. To the mother, also, falls the duty of trimming the 
tree and arranging the gifts. 

The presents for each member of the family are set out on 
separate tables, and each one recognizes his own table by the 
dish which contains his favorite fruit and nuts. 

At about seven o’clock on Christmas eve, the tree is lighted 
and the children anxiously await the sound of the bell which tells 
them that all is ready. The doors of the room, from which they 
have been excluded for many days, are thrown open and they 
flock in, dancing merrily around the tree and singing Christmas 
songs. The presents are then opened and the cries of joy are 
not unlike those made by an American family under the same 
circumstances. 

An American girl would probably wonder that her German 
sister is so delighted with gifts which are not such as she is 
accustomed to receive. There are no pretty silver toilet articles, 
no jewelry, but mostly very practical things, for it is on Christmas, 
that the German Madchen receives her new underwear for the 
year, and dresses, handkerchiefs and aprons, figure among her gifts. 

At about nine, the children are sent reluctantly to bed, and 
the whole family ends the happy evening by joining in singing 
that beautiful and impressive song, “ Stille Nacht, heilige Naqjit.” 

On New Year’s eve, the tree is lighted once more, and every 
one stays up to see the old year out and welcome the new one in. 
The Germans spend the evening very much as we spend Hal- 
lowe’en, endeavoring to rob the future of its secrets. 

Leaden nuts, containing small bits of paper with one’s fate 
written on them, are melted in a spoon over the candles on the 
tree. The lead is then dropped into cold water, and much is 
revealed by the shape which it assumes. If the German girl 
would find out who her future husband is to be, she places two 
halves of a walnut shell, with a wee candle fastened in each, in a 
dish of water. If the two shells approach each other, she is 
destined to marry the man for whom the shell has been named. 

Many more similar diversions help to make the evening pass 
quickly. 

At twelve, the bells of all the churches in the city peal forth. 
Some one in the street calls out, “ Prosit Neujahr,” and then all 
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the windows are raised and everyone leans out, shouting “ Prosit 
Neujahr, Prosit Neujahr.” 

After drinking one another’s health, the party reluctantly 
breaks up, and each one goes away, feeling that he has done his 
share toward greeting the New Year. 

L. W. 


BOOK REVIEW. 


“SOLDIER RIGDALE.” 

In reading the few works of Beulah Dix, we are inclined to 
think that the author is a woman of the world, with many and 
varied experiences, and are consequently greatly surprised when 
we learn that she is scarcely more than a girl. 

Her new story, “Soldier Rigdale,” though it has hardly any 
plot, tells us simply, and from a child’s standpoint, yet vividly, 
of the landing of the Pilgrims, and of the trials and hardships 
which they endured. 

Its title comes from the little hero, Miles Rigdale, called 
“ Soldier,” which is the meaning of his name in Latin. 

We first meet this little lad on board the Mayflower talking 
with a young companion. These two children nearly manage to 
blow up the ship while playing with a keg of powder, and are 
prevented only by the timely intervention of Miles Standish. 
After a severe scolding, Captain Standish explains to Miles the 
meaning of his name, and shows him that he must try to live 
up to it. It is now that Miles conceives a great affection for the 
Captain, whose name he bears. 

For his mischief, Miles is not allowed to go on shore with hi s 
father, but must stay on the ship with the women and children 
and sick, of whom there are not a few. 

Several days after this, comes the news that Miles’ father has 
caught the prevalent fever, and his wife is sent for. Only too 
soon, they hear that Goodman Rigdale is dead, and the children, 
Miles and his sister Dolly, leave the ship for Plymouth. There 
they find their mother so overcome with grief that she has no 
strength to cope with the fever which she has also caught, and 
she soon dies. 
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After their parents’ death, Miles goes to live with a distant 
kinsman, Master Hopkins, who, though kind in a way to the 
boy, firmly believes in the saying, “ Spare the rod and spoil the 
child.” His life goes on quite uneventfully for many months. 
He is called upon to help in the fields, as are all the others. 

This peaceful life continues until the coming of the Indians, 
under Massasoit, an event which is perhaps the most exciting in 
the book. Miles is, at first, much terrified, but soon conquers his 
fear, and makes friends with an Indian, Samoset, who proves a 
good companion in many a fishing and hunting trip afterwards. 

Meanwhile the fever still rages, and more than half the people 
who came over in the Mayflower have died. For little Miles, the 
daily routine continues as before. It seems to him at times that 
there is no play, but all work. If he tries to gain an hour by 
quick labor, he must spend it in learning to read. To be sure* 
there are some exciting events in his life. He witnesses a duel 
in which he has a certain part, having secured the weapons for 
the duelists. For this, he is severely chastised by Master 
Hopkins. 

Because of his punishment, he and his sister decide to run 
away. They reach the woods, where they are captured and 
carried off by a band of Indians. There is a great scare in the 
settlement about them, but they are speedily found and brought 
back by the aid of Samoset. 

The story is nearly finished now. One day, soon after Miles’ 
return from the Indians, he is out hunting with a servant of 
Master Hopkins, when they spy a sail on the horizon. There 
has been a rumor that the French are coming to attack the set- 
tlement, and Miles and Ned are overcome with terror for fear 
that the threatened danger is about to be realized. Miles rushes 
back to the village to warn the people, and everything is put in 
readiness for the defence. But fortunately the fear is groundless, 
for it is an English ship come to bring them tidings of the 
mother country. 

Soon after this, Miles realizes the hope of his childhood. He 
has never liked his guardian, and now he is going to live with his 
beloved Captain Standish. 

As we leave our little hero here, let us say a few words about the 
story. Although it is such a simple tale, it is full of feeling, and 
there are many rare touches of humor and pathos which cannot 
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fail to appeal to us. The hero is like any other small boy, with 
childish faults and virtues, but has withal a brave, true heart and 
loving nature. Miles Standish and Rose, as seen through his 
childish eyes, assume for us a new guise, which is more 
attractive than the old one, and all the characters of the book 
are made truly lifelike. 

If we wish an apt and interesting description of the Pilgrims 
we can do no better than to read “ Soldier Rigdale.” 

H. E. 


“ THE DIARY OF A FRESHMAN.” 

If you care to hear about college boys and their pranks, by 
all means read Charles M. Flandrau’s latest book, “ The Diary 
of a Freshman.” 

The story is written in the form of a diary, which the hero, 
Tommy Wood, opens on the night of his arrival in Cambridge,, 
and keeps, more or less faithfully, until the end of the year. He 
is very honest about everything, and does not skip the practical 
jokes in which he figures in anything but a flattering light. His 
attempts to get on the football team and to become a member of 
the glee club are very amusing, and so are his scrapes ; and 
he has plenty of them. He leads a rather gay life the first of the 
year, and the result is his failure in his “ Hour Exams.” After 
this, he buckles down to work and ends the year creditably. 

He makes two very good friends while in college, and they 
both influence him a great deal. One of them, Duggie Sher- 
win, is the captain of the football team, and a college fellow of 
the best type. The other, Berrisford, a Freshman, is talented, 
clever and mischievous, and a great contrast to Sherwin. 

The book is very interesting because it gives one an insight 
into so many Harvard customs. The author is a Harvard man 
himself, and the adventures and escapades which he describes 
are probably true. At any rate, the form of narration into* 
which Mr. Flandrau has thrown his story makes it seem very 
natural. The language alone, shows the change the hero under- 
goes from a very unsophisticated young Freshman to a worldly 
wise Sophmore. 

The book is just as witty as it can be. Take, for instance, the 
conjugation of the French, “I am good,” a la Berrisford. 
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Je suis bon, 

Tu es bones, 

II est beans, 

Nous sommes bonbons, 

Vous etes bonbonnieres, 

Ils sont bon-ton.” 

Some of Tommy’s test answers are rather neat. He explains 
polarized light in one simple sentence, thus : “ The subject of 

polarized light, as I understand it, is not very well understood.” 
In answer to the question, “ VVhat was the Lombard League ? ” 
he writes : “ The Lombard League was a coalition formed by 

the Lombards.” He refers to “ Hobbe’s Leviathan” as “Hobbe’s 
Octopus,” and translates “Apologia Pro Vita Sua” into “An 
apology for living in a sewer,” “for,” as he says, “anyone who 
lived in a sewer would naturally apologize.” 

All those who read this entertaining book, will, I am sure, 
agree with me in hoping that Mr. Flandrau will carry Tommy 
through three more years at Harvard. 

M. W. 


CHILDREN’S PAGE. 


JACOBINS. 

A Jacobin is a kind of pigeon that has a ruffle of feathers 
around its neck, called a hood. 

A good pigeon should have the hood almost covering its head 
and running down over its crop. That part of the head which 
extends over the crop is called the chain. 

If a pigeon is colored, the color should go down to its legs and 
even farther. The head, the tail and a few feathers in the wings 
should be white. Sometimes a black feather appears in the head, 
in the wing feathers or in the tail, and that is a bad sign, although 
often these can be pulled out. The white feathers in the wings 
should number about seven. Sometimes, it happens that there 
are seven in one wing and eight in the other. Once in a while, 
a pigeon has a black eye or bull’s eye, as it is called, and such a 
bird is not a prize pigeon. 

One of the first prize pigeons that we owned had to be picked 
up at night and put on a shelf because her hood came so far over 
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her eyes that she could not see to fly. She had, also, very long 
feathers, which were her chief merit. Her mate had a very long 
face, another good point. 

We had a black pigeon once that had a fine hood and a long 
chain. He was a beautiful bird in all respects but one — a most 
unearthly black spot about as large as your thumb nail, was on 
his head. 

A pigeon, when it is first hatched, is a very queer looking thing. 
It has no feathers except some little stringy yellow things, and a 
thin film covers its great goggle eyes. The feathers come slowly, 
and when it first gets them it seems very proud, for it flaps its 
skinny wings as if it were refusing to let anyone handle them. 

When the young bird is hungry, it makes the worst squeaking 
you ever heard. Sometimes it even gets out of the nest and 
chases the grown bird all over the floor, until it is fed. 

The feeding process is a very interesting thing to watch ; the 
old birds eat all they want, occasionally taking a drink ; then 
they stick their bills into the little pigeons mouth and seem to 
pump the food into them. 

A pigeon does not drink like a chicken. A chicken sips some 
water and then holds up its head to let the water run down. A 
pigeon does not ; it drinks like a horse. 

In winter, the cocks must be separated from the hens so that 
they will not hatch any young. In one place, ours were separated 
by wire netting only. It was funny to see how they used to lie 
down as near as they could to each other. Sometimes the hen 
would lie very still, while the cock would coo and strut around, 
for that was his way of making love. 

It is three years now since I have watched the pigeons, but I 
remember everything about them very clearly. 

A. H. K. 


THE GREENBACK CLUB. 


The old Mother Frog sat alone in her wet rush parlor and 
thought, with the skin between her eyes all wrinkled up. She 
must do something to keep her children together, for if they left 
their mother to shift for themselves, just as other pollywogs do, 
she knew something would surely happen that would be the end 
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of her darlings. At last, she had an idea which she thought 
would do very well. 

She went out of her little parlor, put on her best bonnet of 
cool, wet mud and started out to find her children. But they 
were nowhere to be found. She hunted till she saw a lovely fat 
fly light on the mud a little way from her, but the mud all around 
began to crack, and Mrs. Frog, fearing that there would be an 
earthquake, scuttled into her . parlor, took off her bonnet, and 
lying down on the floor with her legs in the air, settled herself 
to die. 

Instead of dying, she fell asleep. When she awoke there were 
her ten little pollywogs sitting in a ring, crying and mourning for 
her, for none but dead frogs ever lie on their back with their legs 
in the air. Mrs. Frog first opened her mouth to ask if she were 
in Frog Heaven. Then she remembered where she was and 
why she was lying on her back. 

The oldest pollywog, who had just turned into something like 
a frog, came up to her and said: “We have come to tell you that 
we have formed a Club, and we have called it the Greenback Club. 
In our club, we are going to try to be good pollywogs and stay at 
home.” 

“Well, well,” said Mother Frog, smiling happily. “What 
good little pollywogs you are getting to be.” 

This was the first meeting of the Greenback Club. The little 
pollywogs who before had always gone off to amuse themselves, 
now stayed at home. 

Things went on happily till at last, one day, the oldest of 
them rhought that he would be naughty, just for once. So he 
went out to the middle of the pond with some other naughty 
little frogs. They ate some flies which they found on a pond lily 
and then he rested while the others went for a race. Suddenly 
the pollywog saw two large gleaming eyes, and then a swiftly 
moving tail, and then — well, Mother Frog mourned for him for a 
long time. 

After that, the Greenback Club was not kept up very well. 
The second pollywog, trying to find his brother, wandered out 
into the lake too late in the season, had a cramp and died. The 
third and fourth pollywogs, who were twins, went ashore. 
There, they were caught by some boys and were kept in a glass 
case and died. The fifth, sixth and seventh roamed away and 
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never came back. The eigtych and ninth ate too much, and died 
of apoplexy. 

And the tenth was the djnly member left in the Greenback 
Club. She stayed with heij mother till she turned into a real 
frog. Then a fine, handsome bull frog came and took her off to 
live with him and have a faridly of her own. And so Mrs. Frog 
was left alone, after all. 

! M. P. 
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LECTURES AND RECITALS. 

A course of six lectures on Architecture, illustrated by stere- 
opticon views, is to be give«i at the school this winter, by Miss 
Whittier. Two have alread}\ been delivered : the subject of the 
first was Greek Architecture4nd that of the second was Roman 
and Byzantine Architecture. I The subjects of the following 
lectures are French and Goth^: Cathedrals, English Cathedrals, 
Canterbury Cathedral, and Westminster Abbey. 

Miss Whittier is Ex-Presidmit of the Middlesex Women’s Club 
and a member of the executive committee of State Federation 
of Clubs. 

Besides these lectures at the school, we are looking forward to 
others at the Women’s Club. Dr. Lyman K. Abbott and Richard 
Moulton will each give a short course on Bible subjects. 

A series of Wagner Recitals on the Nieblunglenlied given by 
Miss Neuhaus, promises tc‘ afford us great pleasure. We have 
already attended one of these recitals, given at Mrs. W. H. 
Anderson’s, November 14tli. The story of the Rheingold was 
interestingly told by Mis^ Neuhaus and she illustrated her 
remarks by frequent selections on the piano. 

The first entertainment to take place in the new gymnasium 
was a dance, given by the ^ld girls in honor of the new girls, on 
the first Saturday after school opened. The “gym ” was deco- 
rated artistically with flags and banners of different schools and 
colleges. 

As there is no piano in the gymnasium, a violin and a harp 
furnished the music, which was very delightful. 
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Every girl wore somewhere about her a placard, on which were 
written her name, address and future Atentions. By this means, 
the girls were enabled to find comf ion interests, and the first 
steps toward a better acquaintance wiiith one another, were made 
in a very short time. The placarcs were interesting, besides 
being very amusing. > 

Between the dances, refreshments consisting of cake, cookies 
and lemonade were served in one corner of the room. 

At the end of the dancing, the old^irls gathered in the centre 
of the “ gym ” and cheered and san'g the school songs, which 
made a very jolly close to the evening’s frolic. 

On October 18th, Mrs. Underhil)’, Miss Parsons, six “ old 
girls” and two “new” ones went to small tea given in their 
honor by Eleanor Palmer, in her roonis at Radcliffe. 

We left Lowell on the one o’clock train for Winchester, where 
we took the trolley car to Cambridge. Most of the old girls had 
been there before, but took great flight in pointing out places 
of interest to the new girls. 

After we had walked through Harvard Square, visited the 
Library and Memorial Hall, we started for Eleanor’s rooms, 
which we found perfectly charming . 

She had invited some of the Ratliffs girls in to meet us, and 
after a half-hour’s pleasant visit we started for Boston, intending 
to take the 5.38 train for Lowell. T'he car was so slow that we 
missed the train, and for a minute were rather disconsolate at 
the thought of waiting an hour in the station. But it was only 
for a minute, for then Mrs. Underfill invited us all to dine 
with her at the Parker House. Immediately, as if by some 
charm, we were happy again, and witljj bright faces turned toward 
the hotel, where we spent a most enjoyable and jolly hour. 

We returned to Lowell at half pas; seven, the merriest of girls 
and more than indebted to Mrs. Underhill for all her kindness. 

t 

On Wednesday evening, October 33rd, there seemed to be a 
good deal of excitement at Rogers Hjnll ; and no wonder, for the 
girls were all going to see Mary Mannvring in “Janice Meredith.” 

Some people may have thought it strange that two cars were 
at the end of the High Street line, at half past seven that night, 
but it is easily explained, for one was a special car for Rogers 
Hall. 
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How important we felt, especially when people along the road 
tried to stop the car or when men started to jump on and were 
pushed off by the conductor, who would say in a gruff voice, 
“ Can’t get on here ! This is a special car ! ” 

As the school is so large this year, this method of transporta- 
tion seems more convenient than any other, since to manage 
carriages for so many proves rather difficult. 

On Friday, October 25th, Louise Hyde, Lucy Walther, Alice 
Faulkner and Louise Ramsdell went to Groton to visit Marion 
Needham, who graduated from Rogers Hall last year. 

Marion met them at Ayer Junction, and it was a pretty jolly 
party that arrived in Groton, half an hour later. 

Mrs. Needham’s welcome was most cordial, and from that 
time on, the girls enjoyed every moment. That night, they made 
fudge and molasses candy, and although the latter never hardened 
it was considered a great success, and all agreed that it tasted 
just as good eaten with spoons as any other way. 

Saturday morning, after a walk to the post office, Marion took 
her guests for a drive, and then how they did talk ! There were 
two happy years spent together at Rogers Hall to be gone over 
completely, and that was no minute’s conversation. 

It was a perfect day, so the girls took advantage of it and drove 
for a long time, stopping now and then in Lover’s Lane or 
Matrimonial Avenue, to fill their pockets and handkerchiefs with 
chestnuts. 

In the afternoon, they drove over to the Groton School to see 
the exciting football game which Groton won from the Harvard 
Freshmen with a score of 6 to 5. 

After an early supper, the girls returned to Lowell, sorry that 
their delightful visit was at an end, but looking forward to the 
following Saturday, when they should see Marion at the Hal- 
lowe’en celebration at school. 

Such a fine autumn day was the 26th of October ! The 
question was, how could we best spend the afternoon. Some 
of the girls had gone home, and a few had gone to the Harvard- 
Carlisle game, so we, who were left, intended to have a good 
time, too. At dinner, one of the girls suggested a drive. We 
were much taken with this idea, and immediately after dinner 
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about sixteen of us, with Miss Paul as chaperon, started out in 
two carriages for a drive in the country. 

At first we thought of going to Concord, but as that was too 
far, we decided to go to Andover, which is very interesting, as it 
is a typical New England town. We had a very jolly drive ; we 
cheered, we sang and told stories. 

When we reached Andover, we stopped at a shop for ice cream 
and there discovered a poster, stating that the football game 
between Andover and Yale Freshmen was being played that 
afternoon on the Andover grounds. Of course, we were all very 
much excited, and very eager to go to the game. Miss Paul was 
willing that we should go, so we drove into the grounds. As it 
was then quite late we saw only the finish, but even that was 
very interesting. 

After the game, we drove all about Andover, and when we had 
secured a store of nuts, crackers and candy to eat on the ride 
home, we turned toward Lowell. When we were within about 
three miles of the school, one of the carriages had a hotbox, 
which caused a great deal of excitement, as we all had to get out 
while the wheel was being repaired. This made us so late that 
by the time we reached home the moon had risen, but we didn’t 
care, as it was Saturday, and so, instead of settling down to 
work, we could retire early. 

Hallowe’en evening. 

On the morning of October 31st, as we entered the school 
room, our eyes were attracted by a large poster, which invited 
the House girls to meet “their fate in the Art room,” at half 
past eight that evening. 

During the day, an air of mystery prevailed throughout the 
school and it was evident that schemes were being concocted for 
the coming evening. 

When the time arrived, robed in white and with faces masked, 
we marched in double file over to the Hall and stumbled up the 
dark stairways to the gymnasium, black as night. Here we were 
greeted by our hostesses, the Hall girls, who sent us one by one 
into the Art room to “ meet our fate.” We found him — a strange 
figure with marble face and hands, clothed in a rain-coat and 
soft felt hat. The dim light and queer casts on the wall added 
to the weird and uncanny effect, produced by this ghost. 
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When everyone had been initiated into the mysteries of this 
room, we all sat down on the floor, Turkish fashion, around a 
dish of burning alcohol and salt. I cannot imagine a more 
gruesome and ghastly light than that cast upon our faces by that 
burning alcohol. 

Two of our hostesses then disclosed to each one of us, the man 
to whom fate, at some future time, shall join us. This was a very 
serious and solemn proceeding. Over small flickering flames, 
two blank slips of paper were held. With bated breath, we 
waited the result. The minutes seemed like hours, but our sus- 
pense was relieved, for letters gradually began to appear on the 
slips, and finally a girl’s name could be read on one paper and a 
boy’s on the other. 

Across the room, was stretched a line from which hung dough- 
nuts in a most tantalizing manner, just out of the reach of our 
mouths. We all stood up in front of this line and with hands 
behind our backs strove to see whose doughnut would disappear 
first. After the race, which created a great deal of merriment, 
we bobbed for apples in water. This, we found rather difficult, 
but some of the courageous ones accomplished the feat by dipping 
their heads to the bottom of the pan. They came up with hair 
dripping but held the apple triumphantly between their teeth. 

After the games, sweet cider, doughnuts, apples and boiled 
chestnuts were served. 

Then, as it was getting late, we expressed our thanks to the 
Hall girls for our pleasant evening by loud and long cheering 
and filed back to the House. 

The great Hallowe’en celebration, in which the whole school 
participated, took place on Saturday evening, November 2nd. 

Everybody had to come in costume, and there was a great 
variety of styles. In the grand march, which was the first thing 
on the program, ghosts, darkies, old colonial dames, girls of almost 
every nationality, men and babies galore, walked side by side. 

The evening’s entertainment was a vaudeville performance, 
and began, as all things should, with a sermon. Some ministers 
might have chosen a different text, but I am sure none would 
have been more appropriate than this quotation from Mother 
Goose : “ Old Mother Hubbard, she went to the cupboard to 

get her poor dog a bone.” The minister’s manner and words 
were so impressive that when he told how “ When she got there, 
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the cupboard was bare,” the entire audience was deeply affected, 
and the babies even cried aloud because “ the poor dog got 
none.” 

After his sermon, our friend felt that his congregation were 
well qualified to witness the play, “A Proposal Under Diffi- 
culties,” which came next. At first the sympathies of all were 
with Mr. Yardsley (Marion Kerr), for while he was rehearsing 
the words with which he meant to propose to Miss Andrews 
(Florence Harrison), Jennie the maid (Florence Renne) 
entered and took all the terms of endearment to herself. 

Before Miss Andrews came down, who should appear on the 
scene but that “ confounded old Barlow ” (Lucy Walther), who 
was always around at the wrong time! How those two men did 
try to get rid of each other ! But as both were there for the 
same purpose, they were equally determined to stay. 

Of course, Jennie was the cause of many complications, but 
everything was straightened out in the end in favor of Mr. 
Yardsley. Mr. Barlow, who, in his own opinion, was “simply 
fine,” and sure to win, thought it was time to leave. 

Next, Louise Bellamy gave an imitation of Cissy Loftus, imi- 
tating Ada Rehan in “ Twelfth Night,” and Alice Ramsdell sang 
“ Rosey, You are My Posy,” as a Music Hall singer would do it. 

Then came a sextet from “ Floradora,” “ Tell Me, Pretty 
Maiden,” in which Dorothy Ellingwood, Julia Holmes and Alice 
Ramsdell were girls, Carol Quincy, Alice Faulkner and Jennie 
Hylan were men. 

Last but not least, came the “ Ruggles Family.” That always 
takes well and it certainly did here. The local hits made it very 
amusing. Poor Mrs. Ruggles had a hard time with all her chil- 
dren, and particularly as “Baby Laurie” and little Eli were much 
larger than she. 

CAST. 


Mrs. Ruggles 
Sarah Maude 
Laurie . 

Eli 

Susan 

Kitty . 

Cornelius 

Clement 

Peoria 


Louise Bellamy. 
Dorothy Eckhart 
Clara Smith. 
Helen Easton. 
Ethel Everett. 
Bernice Everett. 
Edna Mills. 
Valerie Prentiss. 
Carnzu Abbott. 
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November 3rd, the girls of Rogers House gave a supper in their 
candy kitchen in honor of Ethel Kline, while at the same time 
the girls in the Hall gave one in the gymnasium for Marion 
Needham. In both instances, the girls did their own cooking and 
had a great deal of fun at the first House suppers of the year. 

On November 13th, Miss Harriet Coburn very kindly invited 
all the old girls to five o’clock tea. 


ATHLETICS. 


On Thursday, November 7th, a hare and hound race took 
place under the direction of Miss MacFarlane, the gymnastic 
teacher. 

The hares, Louise Ramsdell, Dorothy Ellingwood and Alice 
Faulkner, had already laid out the course, which extended over 
Belvidere Hill, through the Oaklands and back up Rogers Street 
to the school. At half past two, they started from the gymna- 
sium up the hill with enormous bags of paper. Five minutes 
afterwards the hounds were hard on the trail, and soon settled 
down to a steady pace. Once only, were the hares sighted by 
the hounds, and then it was but a fleeting glimpse, caught from 
the top of a hill. 

At just twenty-one minutes from the times of their start, the 
hares came running in, panting and very much out of breath, 
and six minutes afterwards the hounds appeared in sight, after a 
run of twenty-two minutes, beaten but not discouraged. 

The Belvidere people must have been astonished to see this 
pack of girls tearing through their quiet streets, but they should 
accustom themselves to the sight, for many other chases are to 
occur. 

So much enthusiasm has been aroused by the chase that 
some of the girls run twenty minutes every morning before 
breakfast. 

Basket ball practice has begun again, and some good material 
has appeared already. As yet, no teams have been picked, but 
it is hoped that in a few weeks, the positions can be assigned. 

Much more tennis than usual has been played this fall, but 
the coming of cold weather will doubtless put a stop to any 
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games that may have been arranged. In the spring, however, 
some very exciting sets are expected, as there are many good 
players, and the rivalry for championship is keen. 

A large number of the girls are enthusiastic golfers, and the 
links are covered with players every pleasant afternoon. 

Dorothy Ellingwood played on the Vesper Country Club team 
in a match game with the Wollastons. 


THE NEW GYMNASIUM. 


One of the greatest improvements made in Rogers Hall since 
last year, is the new gymnasium. 

Although the old “ gym” was very good in certain respects, it 
had many inconveniences. The large square chimney in the 
centre of the room was a source of great annoyance, especially 
when the girls played basketball. The “gym ” was directly over 
the class rooms, and during the periods for gymnasium work the 
classes below were very much disturbed by the noise. Now, it is 
separate from the Hall and we are privileged to make any amount 
of noise, without feeling that we are troubling any one. 

Then, too, the new gymnasium is much better equipped than 
the old one was. Last year, there were only Indian clubs, dumb 
bells and pumping standards. Now, there are all kinds of new 
apparatus, including chest weights, parallel bars, balancing rails, 
wands and stall bars. 

Since we have the advantage of a new gymnasium, and the 
addition of so much apparatus, we all ought to enter into the 
work with new zeal and enthusiasm. Under such a charming 
and competent instructor as Miss MacFarlane, we should do 
extremely well in athletic work. 


ALUnN/E DEPARTMENT. 


In behalf of the Alumnae Association of Rogers Hall, 1 want 
to express my sincere regret that the meeting we had planned for 
this fall, had to be indefinitely postponed. Last spring, the 
Executive Committee met and decided that we should hold our 
annual meeting in the fall. Unfortunately, it seems to be the 
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wrong time to get the girls together, and we shall have to try 
some other plan. It seems to me that we should each make a 
special effort to attend these meetings, not only out of loyalty to 
our school, but also out of interest in our old friends and asso- 
ciates. We all thank Mrs. Underhill most heartily for her 
efforts to make our meeting a success. But that is not enough. 
Let us, in the future, show our appreciation, both individually 
and collectively, by trying to strengthen the Rogers Hall 
Alumnae Association. Marion Stott, President. 

Mrs. Hart Gress (Clara Bixby) writes from Heartsease, Ga.: 
“ I am spending the winter at my husband’s lumber mill, and a 
truly delightful place, I find it. We have a charming home — a 
true Southern one — with rambling rooms, wide piazzas and 
a yard filled with rose bushes and banana trees. Of course it is 
quiet, for our little town contains only the mill and the people 
who work in it. However, I find that with my new duties, the 
time slips rapidly away, and I expect that May will be here 
almost before I know it, when we shall go North again”. 

Mrs. Oakes Ames (Blanche Ames) has a daughter, born Octo- 
ber 20, 1901. 

Ellen T. Batchelor has announced her engagement to Mr. 
John Vaughan of Cambridge. 

Elizabeth Bennett is teaching in Saint Mary’s School, Con- 
cord, N. H. 

Alice Chalifoux is in Paris with her mother and sister. 

Eimily Coburn has returned to the Rhode Island State Hospi- 
tal in Providence, where she is taking a course in nursing. 

Helen Coburn graduated from Smith College last June, and 
is at home this winter. Her address is 279 Nesmith Street 
Lowell. 

Clara Danielson is substituting in Miss Fiske’s School, Marl- 
borough Street, Boston. 

Louise Ellingwood has been obliged, on account of ill health, 
to give up her work at Smith College, but expects to return in 
February. 

Henrietta Hastings returned from Europe in June, and spent 
the summer with her sister in Andover, Mass. 

Helen Hill has returned to Smith College for her Junior year. 

Mrs. Herbert Swift (Berenice Jocelyn), has returned from 
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Europe, and expects to spend the winter in New York at the 
Holland House. 

Mrs. George Mann (Annie Hervey), has a daughter, Elizabeth, 
born in September. 

Florence Nesmith spent the summer traveling in Italy, France 
and Holland. She returned in September, to begin her Sopho- 
more year at Smith College. 

Elinor Palmer has begun her Sophomore year at Radcliffe 
College. 

Edith Russell has returned to Rogers Hall to prepare for 
Wellesley College. 

Jessie Sargent is studying at Radcliffe College. Her address 
is 1 Berkeley Street, Cambridge. 

Katherine Shepard returned from Europe in June and has 
spent the summer at her home in Newburyport, Mass. 

Julia Stevens spent her summer in England and Paris, return- 
ing in September, to be present at her sister’s wedding. 

Maria T. Stevens was married to Mr. William H. Fox, October 
3, 1901. Her sister, Julia, was maid of honor. Among the wed- 
ding guests were the following Rogers Hall Alumnae : Louise 
Allen Hobbs, Bessie Ludlam, Emily Ludlam, Mary S. Nickerson, 
Edith Nourse, Elinor Palmer, Alice Pickering Morse, Estelle 
Irish Pillsbury, Louise Taylor, Elizabeth Taylor, Dorothy Under- 
hill, Nellie G. Pickering, Louise H. Ellingwood, Helen Coburn, 
Harriet Coburn, Emily B. Coburn. 

Mrs. Fox is living in Framingham, Mass. 

Dorothy Underhill is studying gymnastics at the Sargent 
Gymnasium, Cambridge. Her address is 20 Berkeley Street. 

Marion Needham and Ethel Kline returned to Rogers Hall 
for the Hallowe’en party on Saturday Nov. 2, 1901. 

Ruth Hancock Dutcher has entered the University of Michigan 
as a member of the Freshman class. 

Ethel Kline was married to Captain Thomas Dwyer, U. S. I., 
November 4, 1901, at St. John’s Episcopal Church, Boston. 

We hear the following news from the Smith College girls. 
Bertha Holden has been elected president of the Morris House; 
she is also doing some tutoring in chemistry. 

Jessie Ames is coaching the Freshmen in basket-ball. 

Mary Wilder and Florence Nesmith took the leading parts in 
“Who's who ?” which was given last week at the Morris House. 
Report also says that their acting was enthusiastically received. 
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Marion and Roxena Ashley are at home this winter ; address 
164 South River Street, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

Marion has just returned from a hunting trip with her father, 
in the Maine woods, where she had the proud experience of 
shooting her first deer. 

Alice Cushing, ’99, is very successful in her work in the public 
school, intermediate grade, of Bradford, Pa. 

Mary Dewey has just returned to Quebec from a delightful 
trip to Buffalo, Montreal and Quebec. 

Mrs. Walter Hastings (Vilette Burchard) has a daughter, 
Chesley. 

Mary Kellogg, ’99, has not returned to Radcliffe College this 
year. She is studying music with Fraulein Grebe. 


SCRAPS FROM A FOREIGN LETTER. 


I am writing you from such a glorious place, Sorrento. We 
are in a fascinating hotel ; it is said to be an old Jesuit Noviste, 
and it rambles about everywhere with mysterious passages and 
doors. 

Our room opens out on a loggia by a long window. We keep 
an open fire going all the time, for we have been here over a 
week, and to-day is the first pleasant day we have had — not my 
idea of sunny Italy. But when the sun does shine, it is glorious. 
We have a most beautiful view of the bay of Naples and Vesu- 
vius, which is puffing away at a great rate. The hotel overlooks 
the water, with a fascinating orange grove stretching down to it, 
where we can go and pick as many oranges as we wish. 

We have accomplished a great deal of reading since we have 
been here, and only dart out in funny victorias, that look like 
overgrown baby carriages, for an occasional drive, starting in 
sunshine and returning in a pouring rain. 

Rome. 

On leaving Sorrento we drove to Amalfi, and on to Carvor 
in the afternoon. The drive was the most beautiful I have ever 
taken. Thirty miles of such views of the sea, and such lights 
and shades. 
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We had a most interesting morning in Pompeii, and I sighed 
for some intelligent person to take us about and explain things. 
I was rather disappointed in Pompeii, it is so painfully picked 
up and clean, and all the interesting frescoes and vases have 
been carried off to the museum at Naples. 

We are glad to be back in Rome again. The other morning 
we went to see the Pope, who had mass in the Sistine chapel. 
We had to go early and wait two hours in a smelly, pushing 
crowd. We could not get into the chapel, so had to stand in the 
passage to watch him pass. It was the most interesting and ex- 
citing thing, I ever saw. It was glorious to hear the people 
cheering the nice old man, and he did look so pleased as he 
blessed the people. He was sitting in a chair borne on the 
shoulders of the Swiss Guards. He has a beautiful face and his 
hands are sensitive and refined looking, and his robes were gor- 
geous. 

Henrietta Hastings. 


Those of the Alumnae who were at Rogers Hall when Miss 
Jane N. Hammond was a teacher there, will be grieved to hear 
of her death, on October 12, 1901. Miss Hammond was a well- 
known sculptor, and her reputation was growing year by year. 
She studied in Paris under Colin and Paul Bartlett, and had 
several works in the Salon. When she returned, she opened a 
studio in Boston. Some of the girls still remember the delight- 
ful tea, she gave for them in the Grundman Studios. Miss Ham- 
mond was instructor in art at Rogers Hall for eight years. She 
was appointed commissioner by the State of Rhode Island to 
the Chicago Fair and the Pan-American Exposition. 

We all love best to think of her, however, not in her position 
as an artist, but as one of the truest, most lovable of women, 
whose charming personality won the affection and confidence of 
all who knew her. 
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EDITORIALS. 


A school is a world in itself, with its own government more or 
less liberal, with its own sports and pastimes, its own work and 
its own social element. 

The laws governing the social life of a school should corre- 
spond to those which govern the social life of the outside world ; 
for these are the laws which make it easy for a number of people 
to live together with the least possible friction. 

In school life we become closely acquainted with one another, 
and while this is as it should be, there is a danger that the matter 
be carried too far. 

It is carried too far when we neglect the ordinary courtesies 
with which we would treat friends in our homes. While if 
intimacy does not breed contempt, exactly, yet it does some- 
times breed carelessness and irresponsibility. 

We are too apt to take our relations with girls for granted, too 
often neglectful of the small acts of politeness ; favors we take 
as a matter of course. 

Anything which is bad form in society at large is just as bad 
form here. Things which are considered common in society are 
far worse in girls at school. Here we live so much together, we 
see so much of each other, from the time the warning knock 
comes until bedtime, that if we neglect those things which the 
world has found necessary to make life run smoothly, we shall 
make our school world an unpleasant place to live in. 

Good breeding and consideration for others, the essentials in a 
social creed of any real merit, are the same, the world over, and 
nowhere should they be cultivated more than in a school. 


WHEN KNIGHTHOOD WAS IN FLOWER. 


Glancing over the bills of this year’s plays, we meet the name 
of Julia Marlowe in, “ When Knighthood was in Flower.” 

Julia Marlowe, the heroine of the Shakespearean stage, the 
charming, gay, lovable Rosalind, the stately, sad, pensive Juliet, 
now acts the part of Mary Tudor. 

Surely a change has come over the American stage, when the 
best theaters in the country advertise the sort of plays that they 
do to-day ; surely a change has come over the American public 
when they go into raptures just as intense over a Mary Tudor 
as over a Rosalind. But great as the change in the stage and 
public is, the change in the actors themselves must be infinitely 
greater. That the public is responsible for the kind of plays 
it sees is true — the managers give what the people demand ; 
but there must be a tremendous loss of ambition among the 
actors. The ambition which used to be in the heart of every 
novice to play Shakespeare is lost in a dream of gold, and even 
those who were once worthy to interpret him leave the master 
writer for the present fad. Julia Marlowe now plays Mary Tudor, 
and the truest artist of our stage, Richard Mansfield — the match- 
less Beau Brummel, the soldier-poet Cyrano, the magnificent 
Henry V., plays Beaucaire — and even in presenting Beaucaire is 
so anxious to meet public approval with a conventional ending 
that he changes the most artistic thing in the whole book. 

Public taste has degenerated indeed, and our stage with it — 
no longer does that ambition, that inspiration which made a 
Salvini, a Fanny Davenport, a Mrs. Siddons or a Booth, ennob*le 
the art of the actor. 

One of the earliest memories I have of the theater is Julia 
Marlowe in “As You Like It.” I was not very old, but the 
impression of that play is still mine. It is something to look 
back upon and rejoice over. It was a beautiful play and Julia 
Marlowe — Rosalind — was a truly lovable woman. “ Rosalind is 
like a compound of essences, so volatile in their nature and so 
exquisitely blended that on any attempt to analyze them they 
seem to escape us. To what shall we compare her, all-enchant- 
ing that she is ? To the silvery summer clouds, which even 
while we gaze on them shift, their hues and forms dissolving into 
air, and light, and rainbow showers ? To the May morning, 
flush with opening blossoms and roseate dews and song of 
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earliest birds ? To some wild and beautiful melody such as some 
shepherd boy might pipe to Amaryllis in the shade? To a 
mountain streamlet, smooth as a mirror in which the skies may 
glass themselves, and anon leaping and sparkling in the sunshine 
— or rather to the very sunshine itself ? For so her genial spirit 
touches into life and beauty whatever it shines upon.” 

Ah ! to attempt such a character is ambition, to impersonate 
it successfully requires an artist — it makes an actor something 
better than a mere picture card ; it requires genius and makes 
acting a fine art. 

This year I saw her in “ When Knighthood was in Flower.” 
May I quote from Shakespeare and exclaim, “ What a fall was 
that ! ” Now Miss Marlowe plays the part of a rude, uncultured 
girl, the sister of a king ; a woman with intensity of passion but 
with no dignity of character ; a beauty, a face and figure, but with 
no inborn sense of refinement. 

The play is full of petty bickerings utterly below the com- 
monest man, to say nothing of a king ; full of displays of passion 
and temper in which Mary Tudor is little better than a shrew. 
The play gives no opportunities for acting with the exception of 
some very pretty love scenes, but gives an abundant chance for 
the display of fine costumes and sceneries, which seems to be 
the chief aim of our stage at present. 

Shakespeare in the meanwhile lies patiently on the shelves of 
our bookcases — be will keep, and when the stage is emancipated 
from the control of the all-mighty dollar, and seeks again its 
proper place, not only to please the taste of the people but to 
uplift it, then we will take him down with reverent hands and 
give back to him the foremost place of all, which genius made 
his. Until then we shall find our Salvinis and our Booths scarce 

F. L. H. 

THE INFATUATION OF A SOPHOflORE. 

She looked so sweet and pretty, standing there behind the 
counter, that he stopped to buy some gloves which he did not 
need. 

She was so different from other shop girls, with her fluffy hair 
and big violet eyes, in her simple black gown which fitted the 
graceful figure perfectly, he thought while she was finding his. 
size. 
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He paid for the gloves and moved away, but when he was 
outside the store, he called himself all sorts of names because he 
had not thought of having them tried on and thereby gained a 
few more minutes to look at her. 

The following day, after recitations, a certain young sophomore 
stood before a counter, behind which was a certain charming girl. 
He asked for gloves — yellow gloves, a color which he had always 
detested, but when she inquired what shade he wanted, he was 
looking at her hair and yellow was the first word which entered 
his head. This time he did stay, and every pair of yellow gloves 
in that store had to be tried on before he found one which suited 
his taste. She wore no rings, her hands were soft, and each time 
the slender white fingers touched his, a thrill shot through him. 

The next day he was at the counter to change the yellow gloves, 
which had taken him so long to buy, for white ones. The only 
flaw in the whole delightful proceeding was the presence of a 
very common floor walker, with an enormous diamond stud in 
his shirt front and with pompadour red hair, who was called in 
to see about the exchange. 

That night as he sat in his room, in a comfortable armchair 
before the fire, with his cigarette, his mind turned toward the 
girl behind the counter who earned her living by selling gloves. 

He could almost see her sitting opposite him at the dinner 
table. There would be violets, just the color of her eyes, in the 
center, the firelight would shine on her hair, making it even more 
golden than ever, and she would nod and smile at him over the 
candlelabra, and ask him how many lumps he took in his coffee. 
She would be in evening dress, of course, pink, he thought, would 
be the most becoming; but just as he had reached this point in 
his revery it was broken by his roommate, who came in with a 
bang, threw his things about and talked all the time, as fast as 
possible — for his roommate was not in love. 

Hardly a day passed which did not see him at the glove counter. 
He cut classes outrageously and borrowed money from all his 
friends, especially his roommate, so that he might pay for the 
gloves he was continually buying. 

One day he came bringing a bunch of violets, and with a great 
many heart-beats and much trepidation presented them. 

She blushed so prettily and thanked him so sweetly that he 
was delighted, and after that, he never came without them, but 
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he did wish that that girl with frowsy hair would not titter so 
whenever he appeared, for it made him feel very hot and foolish. 

At last he screwed up enough courage to buy two theater 
tickets, and although he felt decidedly timid about asking her to 
go with him, still he arrived at the counter to give his invitation. 

She was not there. He turned to the frowsy-headed girl who 
was chewing gum and said : 

“ I hope Miss Dell is not ill.” 

“ Oh, no,” answered the girl with the frowsy hair. “ She 
married Mr. Jenkins, the floor walker, yesterday, and they are on 
their honeymoon now. Can I show you anything in gloves ? ” 

“ Thank you, no,” the Sophomore replied. 

A. C. A. 

A TRIP TO MINOT’S LIGHT. 

One very rough day after a severe storm, a small party of us 
started out in a catboat from Scituate on the South Shore for 
Minot’s Light, which is about three and a half miles from the head. 

It was a furious day on the ocean, but we wore oil skin suits 
and so were nicely protected from the water as the boat rocked 
fiercely to and fro. To feel the spray dash against our faces was 
delightful, and we enjoyed the invigorating air until we dropped 
anchor about twenty feet from the lighthouse. 

The captain of Minot’s had evidently seen us approach, for he 
came at once to the door, which is half way up the light, and hailed 
us. When he found we wished to visit his light, he let down an 
armchair which was at service of the ladies. 

Into this chair we were tied, swung out over the water and 
drawn slowly up the light house. It is a most terrible sensation 
to feel yourself hanging there in mid air, with nothing under- 
neath you but the ocean. You should lean back very slightly in 
the chair and look out over the water, not down at it, if you are 
likely to feel dizzy. 

After a journey of a few minutes which seem hours, you are 
pulled into a very narrow door. It is certainly a great pleasure 
to feel something substantial beneath your feet again. To 
ascend by means of the chair is a privilege granted to the ladies 
only ; the men are carried in it from the boat to an iron ladder, 
which is built on the lighthouse and then are obliged to climb 
the rest of the way. 
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Minot’s Light is about one hundred and twenty feet high and 
looks like a massive pillar set up in the midst of the ocean. The 
small room which one enters from the chair is called the store- 
room. From this, a short flight of stairs leads into the living- 
room, and there you must register before you are allowed to 
proceed. Then the next floor is the kitchen, which is in perfect 
order and the brass which is everywhere about, shines like a 
mirror. The third floor is the bedroom, which contains two iron 
beds and all the requisites of a sleeping-room. 

After that, you must go up another short flight of stairs if you 
would see the wonderful works of the revolving light, whose 
flashes, like the strokes of a fire-bell, count out a certain number, 
in this case one hundred and fifty-three. 

Out of this part of the light house opens a small piazza where 
you get a most beautiful view. As we stood there, that day, 
looking over the wide stretch of water, the inhabitants of this queer 
house told us a little about their life. They live there, these two 
men, the year round, leaving only at stated intervals when they are 
permitted to spend a few days on shore. The government sup : 
plies them with food and books every month, and visitors often 
give them magazines instead of money. On the whole, their days 
must be very monotonous. 

After that, it was time to go home, and with some little hesi- 
tancy, one by one we took our places in the chair for the descent. 
To go up in the chair is unpleasant — to go down is ten times worse. 
The chair is not so steady and you swing back and forth just a 
trifle, so that it is with rather a sense of relief, even after all your 
interesting experiences, that you find yourself safe in the boat 
once more. J. H. 


A FEW OF MY ANIMAL FRIENDS. 


Shakespeare says, “ What’s in a name ? ” I say, “ It depends 
on the name.” To some people Judy would suggest only a 
street show, but to me it brings up a host of tender recollections 
of a pet rooster. 

I got him when he was a little downy chicken, just a soft little 
feathered ball. My heart went out to him at the first, and I 
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resolved to be as good a foster mother as I knew how. He 
seemed so lonely, poor little fellow, with that pitiful “ peep, peep,” 
of his. I took him in my lap and making a nest of my two 
hands, I gently rocked him and sang. Presently those two 
bright eyes closed and he tucked his head under his tiny mite of 
a wing and was asleep. I was so proud, I was evidently going to 
succeed in my new role of mother to this tiny baby. I took him 
up so carefully and put him in the box of straw which was to 
be his home. 

From that time on, he was my especial care. I fed him, I 
carried him out into the yard and watched over him, and I put 
him to bed at night. Every evening, I used to rock him and sing 
to him before I put him in his box. He somehow learned to 
know the chair I always used, and as soon as it was bedtime, he 
used to come to me and wait to be lifted up into my lap. 

But alas, my baby was growing up, and the first sign I got 
of it was, that he prefered to roost on the back of my chair rather 
than to have me hold him. It hurt me quite a little, but far worse 
was to come. One evening, I waited in vain for him to come to 
me and be put to bed, and going out in the yard, I found him 
roosting on the lowest branch of a tree. I cried that night. I 
couldn’t help it. To think of my own Judy preferring the rough 
bark of a tree to my arms. 

After that, his estrangement from me was rapid. He ran 
around with the neighbors’ chickens and became so wild that 
he would not let me come near him. I still loved him as 
devotedly as ever, and when we went away at the end of the 
summer, he was given, with many directions as to his care, to 
a farmer to keep until we returned. 

The next summer when we came back, I could not rest until 
someone had been sent over to the farmer’s to see how my Judy 
was. How anxiously I awaited his return ! Alas, even now my 
eyes grow dim when I think of that terrible news. They had 
made my rooster, my own Judy, into soup ! I rushed out of the 
house into the yard, for after all he was only a rooster, and I was 
ashamed to be seen crying. I crept under a tree where my Judy 
and I had spent so many pleasant summer days together, and 
wept. O for the touch of a vanished feather and the sound of a 
crow that is still. 
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My greatest ambition had always been to be attended on my 
walks by a dignified mastiff or a great St. Bernard, and happy 
was the day which saw the realizing of my desire. To be sure, 
Bruce was neither a mastiff nor a St. Bernard, and to be sure, 
dignity was a quality which he lacked to a remarkable degree, 
but then he was a dog, something alive, that I could love and 
that would love me in return. 

I had been offered my choice between a full-grown dog and a 
puppy, and I had decided on the former, because with a puppy I 
must first go through certain troublesome stages of training 
before I could burst on the sight of the world with my dignified 
and well-behaved canine protector at my heels. Bruce, I thought, 
would need no such training. He didn’t. He burst on the 
world the very first day I got him, and I followed a chain’s length 
behind. In this order we flashed for a minute along the street 
before the astonished eyes of the inhabitants and were gone. 

I disclaim any willing share in the furor we created on our first 
outing together, although I know that I held quite a conspicuous 
position. Bruce, whom I afterwards found to be an inveterate 
fighter, had caught sight of a dog who looked as if he could be 
chewed up easily, and was preparing to do it when the victim- 
to-be scented danger and started home at a brisk pace. Bruce, 
like his famous namesake, was of a determined character, and 
having once made up his mind to chew up a certain dog, he was 
not to be balked by a chain with my light weight on the other 
end, so off he dashed — so did I, perforce! But despised though I 
was, I must have proved a hindrance, for the other dog reached 
his home first and barked an angry defiance from behind his 
front fence. Bruce and I flew at him, and for a short time noth- 
ing was heard but the splintering of the palings. Then the 
dog’s master appeared, and looking daggers at me, called off his 
dog, who, to my great mortification, obeyed him instantly. After 
Bruce became convinced that his prey had escaped, he con- 
descended to accompany me home. 

This is a short sketch of our first outing and gives a fairly 
good impression of all that followed, though in time I became so 
expert that I was often able to distinguish an approaching dog 
even before Bruce did, and by taking another street, I was able 
to avoid the inevitable result of their meeting. I also learned to 
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effectually check his bursts of speed by quickly taking a turn of 
the chain around the nearest tree. Alas for my dreams of dignity ! 
In all our outings, we resembled nothing so much as a small tug 
boat towing an ocean steamer. 

I shall always preserve a warm place in my heart for the 
horse who taught me to drive. It was considered perfectly safe 
to let me go out alone with him, for John was far too sensible 
a horse ever to run away when he could walk away. Although 
when I first began to drive I had no knowledge of the roads, I 
was never frightened, for John agreed with the author of one of 
our most popular songs, in thinking that there was no place like 
home, and indeed it was only under protest and the whip that he 
ever left it at all, and then his one desire was to return as soon 
as possible. 

He was one of the most intelligent horses I ever saw in the 
matter of time. Within an hour of his feeding, we could tell the 
exact time to the minute by his actions. When we were driving 
him in the morning and he began to go more slowly and try to 
turn around in every open place in the road, we knew that it was 
quarter past eleven and time for us to turn home. At half past, 
he began to put on some speed, and at quarter of twelve he was 
going quite fast. At ten minutes of, we turned the corners in 
style and left everything behind us. At five minutes of, we 
kept our eyes shut because of the flying bits of dust, and as the 
clock struck twelve we drew up at the stable door with a dash. 

I think John was in a way as fond of me as I was of him. He 
felt that good natured tolerance for me that a strong nature feels 
for a weaker one. I was useful to him in a thousand little ways. 
I gave him a lump of sugar every morning, and' when we were 
driving, I was always willing to get out of the carriage and 
kill any flies that had happened to alight on his neck. I 
very seldom interfered with him in any way, and on the few 
occasions when I did, I was easily overawed by a little toss of 
the neck or a suggestive lift of his hind foot. John wouldn’t 
have kicked anyone for the world, but he was human. I think 
he liked to see me jump, or if I was driving him, to feel the 
reins relax on his back as a signal that I left it all to him. 

My family used to say that they never felt worried about me 
when I was driving John, because they trusted John implicitly. 
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It hurt my feelings a little, as it seemed to imply that they had 
not the same amount of confidence in me ; but I was so proud of 
John that it took the sting from my own wound. 

Dear old John, we sold him the next winter ; and I wonder if 
his new mistress proved as kind to him as I had been ? 

Judy, Bruce, and John : to these three faithful friends I dedi- 
cate these little sketches. M. W. W. 


THE SCARLET NEMESIS. 


The clock in the old villa had just struck twelve and the 
dancers seemed at their very gayest. The brilliant ballroom 
was filled to overflowing with whirling figures in dominoes. 

Davenport sat a little aside from the throng thinking over the 
delights of the evening. Just a few moments more and he might 
go and claim his dance with Leila. His eyes followed a certain 
blue domino as it floated through the hall ; he smiled softly to 
himself. 

Just then a friend touched him on the shoulder. “Come on, 
old fellow — it’s beastly hot in here — you need refreshing.’’ 

Davenport shook his head. “Not tonight, Tom,” he said 
absently. Then he turned and wandered to the open window 
and looked down upon the sleeping city. Behind him was the 
world he lived in — the merry, reckless, frivolous world — the 
world of butterfly existence. He knew it was there, for he could 
hear the music, but before him lay the real world of sorrow, of 
hard realities, the world of suffering. Then he thought of some- 
thing — something that sent a momentary chill to his heart. 
For months, a malignant contagious disease, called “red death,” 
had raged over all Italy. Thousands had been stricken down by 
it and hundreds were dying each hour. The first symptom of 
this loathsome affliction was that the victim’s face turned to a 
blood red. Death followed in a few hours ; always death ; there 
was no cure. 

To chase away such gloomy thoughts, he whistled softly to 
himself for a few moments, then turned and hastened to find his 
partner. 

A slight hush had fallen on the hall, and Davenport caught 
sight of a woman’s figure near one of the pillars. She stood 
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there with one bare arm leaning on the marble, utterly unmindful 
of the attention she caused. She wore a scarlet mask and her 
domino was black, the only black one among all the bright 
colored dominoes. 

“Who was she?” Nobody could tell. 

He rushed up to a group. “Do you know who she is?” he 
cried excitedly. 

“She?” asked the other with a short laugh. “If you mean 
that blackbird, I do not know. How should I ? ” 

Davenport stood irresolute ; the music broke out softly into a 
waltz ; then he walked slowly toward the tall pillar as if some 
strange influence, which he could not understand, impelled him. 
He was at the stranger’s side and he could hear himself asking 
for the dance ; in a moment they were gliding over the floor. 
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He could not call to his mind what he had said ; his brain was 
in a haze of delight. He tried to think how long they had danced 
together. The old clock chimed out above the babel. Three 
o’clock? Impossible! He bent low over his partner. “Tell me 
your name now,” he begged, involuntarily drawing her closer. 

“ Why ? ” she asked in a caressing tone which seemed to touch 
a long-forgotten chord in his heart. Where had he heard a voice 
like that ? The blue domino floated past and flitted against his 
arm, but he noticed nothing ; he was trying to catch a glimpse 
of his partner’s eyes through her mask. 

“ Why, ” she repeated, “ should you wish to know? ” 

“It was merely a queer fancy,” he said; “there was something 
in your voice just then, I cannot tell what, that called to my 
mind a girl who came into my life once ; it reminded me ” — He 
did not finish his sentence. His partner trembled. 

“What was her name?” she asked in a low tone, “and did 
you love her ? ’’ 

“ It was here in Italy many years ago I met this girl. Her name 
was Nina,” he said hurriedly as though the subject annoyed him. 
“No! No! I did not love her. I found that out one day. She 
passed out of my life.” 

“Where is this Nina now?” she asked in a strangely cold 
tone. 

Davenport shrugged his shoulders. “ Come now ! ” he laughed. 
“How should I know ? Let us talk of something else. Why 
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does this girl interest you so ? You know I have concluded that 
all women are the perverse creatures which philosophers make 
them out. What you wish to talk of, they simply ignore, and the 
very subjects which bore you they are sure to cling to tena- 
ciously. There is one subject that interests me tonight,” he said, 
lowering his voice to a whisper. “ Come, just lift your mask.” 

She shook her head. “ To-night when the others unmask, then 
I will, but not until then.” 

The air was oppressive with the perfume of the fading flowers. 

“ Let’s leave this place,” begged Davenport. “ Wouldn’t you 
like to walk on the terrace? We can talk better there.” She 
bowed in assent and they walked out into the night. They 
found a mossy seat. Davenport threw off his mask with a sigh 
of relief and sat in silence for a moment. His companion gave 
no sign of interest. She was looking off over the Mediterranean. 
He thought he caught the sound of a faint sob. He forgot every- 
thing and grasped her in his arms, almost roughly, and drew her 
close to him. 

“You must listen to me,” he burst out. “I love you — your 
love is the one thing I want on earth.” 

“ How can that be,” she answered softly, “ when we have been 
together a single evening and you have never seen my face ? ” 

“That counts for nothing,” was the answer. “ What is a face 
for eternity ? Love is an immortal thing. I have looked for you 
for thirty years in every woman I met, but I always turned 
away in disappointment. But now I have found you at last. 
Life is too short to waste words. Speak to me, heart’s dearest.” 

For answer she crept closer to him, lifted her mask slightly, 
and he felt her warm lips against his. Then suddenly she drew 
back and sprang to her feet. “ Let us go ! ” she cried, grasping 
his hand. “ Come quickly ! I say, come ! The music is begin- 
ning, let us go and dance.” 

Davenport followed like one in a dream until they entered the 
ballroom. The brilliant light blinded his eyes. How stifling the 
air seemed ! He was about to draw his partner into the dance 
when he felt her suddenly sink back into his arms. He tried to 
raise her, thinking that she had merely stumbled, but she was a 
dead weight in his arms. 

“Water!” he cried. “ Quick, somebody ! She has fainted.” 
With one arm he held her and with the other he tremblingly tore 
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the scarlet mask from her face. Before him were the features of 
Nina ! His heart almost stopped beating ; he bent nearer ; it was 
only for a second, then he threw the body from him with a cry 
of rage and horror. 

The face itself was the same color as the scarlet mask ! 

Louise I. Bellamy. 


THANKSGIVING FROM A SMALL BOY’S POINT OF VIEW. 

Thanksgiving day is when you eat so much you eat even 
more than you do at Christmas, for on Thanksgiving day you 
haven’t any presents like new jack-knives, tops, or a wheel to 
think about. 

A long time before, they make puddings and pies. Mince pies 
are the best, because there are more good things to swipe. Papa 
says that they put old shoes, rubbers and things in them, but I 
haven’t seen any yet, and they don’t taste tough, but probably it 
is because they cook them a long time. 

At our house, Thanksgiving, all my old aunts, uncles 
mother’s aunts and grandmas — they always have peppermints 
in their pockets — come and they hug and kiss you and maul 
you all over, until you kick and struggle ; then they say, “ Why 
you bad boy,” and let you go. But then, all my cousins come 
too: the girls bring their dolls, and Johnnie, Henry and I, we 
bother them awfully, it’s lots of fun. 

But dinner is the best. I always sit side of Henry and we see 
who can eat the most. I did, last time. 

All the big folks talk, they all talk at once and just as fast as 
they can, about things they did and had when they were younger, 
and everything that has happened since last Thanksgiving. 
While the turkey is being carried off, we boys make faces at the 
girls and make them laugh. Just as the nuts and figs are passed 
Aunt Mary always looks at me and says, “ I do not see how 
little boys can eat so much.” She’s bigger than me, I should 
think she could eat more. 

Then after everybody is just stuffed, we get up from the table 
and go into the other room and sit around ; awhile then Henry 
and I play horse until he and the kids have to go. After that, it 
is awfully lonely for me, and I feel kind of bad somehow and don’t 
want to do nothing except loaf around until it is time to go to bed. 

Bernice J. Everett. 


BOOK REVIEW. 


THE PORTION OF LABOR. 

One of the old-new questions of readers, forces itself upon us 
in finishing this last story from Mary Wilkins’ pen. Why will 
not authors develop the talent that is in them, instead of reaching 
out for that of their neighbors? 

We do not suppose infallibility of judgment in even so clever a 
writer as this New Englander, but we do suppose a clearer intel- 
ligence, concerning her own limitations, than to attempt a serious 
study of the Labor Problem, through the small end of a provincial 
glass. 

Perhaps Miss Wilkins never intended to be taken seriously, 
and yet, one is haunted by the thought that Mary Eleanor 
Wilkins, noted product of Puritan soil, would not consider any 
moral question without a conviction that it was her duty to settle 
it. 

And settle it she did, in a fashion that Carnegie and his fel- 
lows dreamed not of: money builds the factories, runs them as 
it pleases ; the working man must abide by the rules or begin 
a strike, the only weapon of the employed against the employer, 
at the end of which he finds that he has harmed himself far 
more than the man he wished to harm, and is only too glad to 
again become Labor in the hands of Capital. 

The story has to do with Andrew Brewster and his family, to 
say nothing of his wife’s family, of which “least said soonest 
mended.” 

Andrew has made a mesalliance from the Brewster point of 
view, and he and his uncompromising mother have a united, 
though tacit understanding to root out all maternal tendencies 
showing in Ellen, Andrew’s only child. 

She is jealously guarded from any real knowledge of the pitiful 
sacrifices that are being made in her behalf by father, mother and 
grandmother ; that they are depriving themselves of almost every 
pleasure and comfort, in order that she might reach the highest 
goal of a Massachusetts heart — a college education. 

Trouble comes and money goes, and despite their efforts at 
concealment, there comes slowly to the girl’s mind, the convic- 
tion that her father is in trouble and that she should be his 
helper. 
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After many failures, she at length learns the truth of their 
poverty. There is an inward struggle, for to grow up hedged in 
by worshipping relatives and to be taught from babyhood that 
work was not for her hands, could not fail to spoil her somewhat ; 
but be it to her credit, that her battle was fought alone, and the 
sturdy Brewster sense and loyal little heart won. 

With no uncertain purpose, Ellen shoulders the family burdens 
— becomes a “ mill hand ” in the great Lloyd factory and there 
learns, what the author wishes to set forth as the story’s moral, 
that “ Labor is not alone for the toil therein , but for the growth 
of the character of the laborer ” and, of course, it follows that 
labor rewards by most growth. 

There is a lost child element, a scandal, an insanity element, 
and so forth, but besides these tempests in a tea-pot, there 
appears a truly Mary Wilkins love-story, told with all the charm 
which characterizes this writer at her best. And in this day 
when one is wearied with the story in which love never makes 
its appearance, until the heroine has married the other man or 
the hero has a “ dim, dark, dangerous ” past, one cannot give too 
much praise to a simple, frank love-telling that is fragrant with 
the spring-time and fields and clover, and for such, let us be 
thankful ! 

Miss Wilkins has little to add to the views of world problems ; 
the canvas is too large for her brush, but she has made her own 
the land of the little village ; she has painted it as exquisitely as 
it has ever been done among any people. 

But the “Portion of Labor” still waits apportionment. 

K. S. 

LAZARRE. 

To those of us who have always believed that the dauphin, the 
son of Louis XVI., died in prison when a child, it comes as sort 
of a shock, to find him made the hero of a novel. To be sure 
there were legends to the effect that he lived : one that he was 
brought up by a shoe-maker in Paris, and another, that he came 
to America and lived with the Indians, but both these tales are 
so absolutely without foundation, that we are very much sur- 
prised to learn that Mary Catherwood has chosen the latter, for 
the basis of her book, Lazarre. 

We can readily see, however, what a field this would open for 
the play of imagination, on the part of the author. 
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The story is certainly very charming and interesting, and having 
read it, we can hardly believe that it is not founded on fact. 

The story takes us first to London, where we meet the little 
prince, who has been taken from the prison by some members’ of 
the royalist party, and is on his way to America accompanied by 
his protector, Bellenger. 

Then we go on to America among the Indians, on Lake 
George, New York, with whom the small prince has been placed. 

For nine years, he is the idiot that the prison made him, but • 
one day while in swimming, he strikes his head on a stone and 
becomes unconscious. When he returns to consciousness, he 
has also awakened from the long spell of oblivion. A faint 
memory of his former life, comes to him, when he sees a French 
woman, Madame de Ferrier, with a missal in her hand, from 
which his mother, Marie Antoinette used to read. 

It is through Madame de Ferrier, who saw him in London, 
when a child, and recognized him by his Bourbon characteristics 
and his scars, and through Louis Philippe his cousin, that he first 
finds out, that he is really not an Indian, but the dauphin of 
France. 

Soon after this, he leaves his Indian parents, and goes to live 
with the Count de Chaumont, a neighbor, who attends to the 
boy’s neglected education. 

Then begin his wanderings and struggles for the lost 
throne. He goes to France accompanied by a Dr. Chantry, his 
secretary, and an Indian, Skenedonk, who remains his one true 
and faithful friend in all his troubles. 

He has many exciting adventures, not the least of which is his 
imprisonment in Paris, but he escapes from this by a clever 
stratagem. 

He is befriended by the Marquis du Plessy, who believes in him 
and determines to aid him. The Marquis gives him a case of his 
mother’s jewels, with which to establish his identity before his 
uncle, then holding a position of mock monarch in Mittan, 
Russia. 

He goes to Russia, but is driven out as a pretender. He 
returns to Paris and is obliged to leave there in haste, as the police 
are on his track. They have been incited by the boy’s old pro- 
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tector, Bellinger, who deserted him in his early childhood, and 
who turns up everywhere, to check his progress and destroy all 
chances of power. 

Lazarre, after leaving Paris, returns to America, discouraged 
and disheartened, but after a period of despair, he determines to 
give all his strength and zeal to the country which has fostered 
him for so many years. 

As the story goes, he was valuable to the United States Gov- 
ernment, in the war of 1812, because of his knowledge of the 
Indians, and their ways and characteristics. 

Through all these years he had more than one sorrow to bear, 
for besides being an exile from his land and throne, he had been 
unfortunate in love. Eagle de Ferrier had been married when 
a mere child to her cousin, an old man, and was not happy with 
him, being in love with Lazarre. At last her husband dies and 
Lazarre is rewarded for the long years of waiting. 

Although the story is not true to history, — for even if the 
legend, that the prince came to America, has a foundation in fact, 
there is absolutely no record of his return to France, — we cannot 
but admire the author’s cleverness, in the choice of her subject. 
She can give her fancy and imagination free rein, and can develop 
and portray her hero, without fear of clashing with historical 
facts. She has pictured for us such an attractive dauphin, that 
we are sorry the story is not history. 

The tale is full of exciting adventure. It contains almost every 
sort of thrilling incidents. There are hair-breadth escapes, mar- 
velous deliverances from danger, people thought to be dead come 
to life and altogether the reader is kept on the “ qui vive” won- 
dering what will happen next. A pretty romance runs all through 
it, and in every respect it cannot fail to hold one’s interest from 
the first to the last chapter. 


CHILDREN’S PAGE. 


A DAY ON THE MID-WAY. 

The first time that I went out to the Pan-American grounds, 
I was attracted by the shouting and the excitement of the Mid- 
Way, and so spent my first day there. 

Outside the Streets of Cairo, stood the camels and sword 
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dancers. They looked so fascinating that I determined to go 
inside. As I entered, all kinds of curious looking men rushed at 
me, all muttering something. Finally I caught the word camel, 
and decided that they were fighting for the fifteen cents, that the 
fortunate one should get, whose camel I happened to ride. To 
settle the question, I walked over to a driver, who looked like a 
Turk and asked him to let me ride his camel. He looked very 
pleased and immediately strapped me on the camel’s back. He 
then struck the camel with a strap and I plunged way forward. 
Looking down, I saw that the animal was kneeling on his front 
legs and standing on his back ones. Not exactly knowing what 
to think, I began to shriek, and at this I lunged ’way backward. 
Looking down for the second time, I saw the camel at last stand- 
ing on his four legs. 

When I recovered enough to look around, I found myself in the 
center of a very jolly looking crowd. The camel then started 
off and in a second or two, I found that I had become one of a 
lot of camel riders, sword dancers, musicians, and ballet girls. 
Being the only rider that wasn’t from Cairo, I felt very peculiar. 
I called to the master of my camel, and said that I wished to get 
off, but he sprang up on the beast’s back with me and explained, 
that as a great honor I was going to be allowed to ride in a 
parade. I was delighted, of course, and yet rather nervous. I 
said nothing, however, but took my place in the procession 
with the ballet girls and the sword dancers. As I passed through 
the main street in Cairo, I caught a glimpse of my father and 
mother watching me. The expression on their faces was one of 
mingled fright, wonder, and amusement. 

We then went out onto the Mid-Way where crowds had gath- 
ered to see the procession. The sword dancers performed, and 
then we went back into Cairo. After going backward and for- 
ward with the camel, again I leaped off his back, feeling very 
happy that I was on my own feet once more. 

Then I wandered through the streets on foot, looking at the 
interesting things that were for sale, and stopped to watch the 
Houchee Kouchee dance, which was most peculiar and interest- 
ing. Then I went out on the Mid-Way and as the Indian Congress 
looked very exciting, I went in there. The first thing I did was 
to secure a seat to see an imitation of a battle between two of 
the tribes. They had the different war dances, in which even 
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the little bits of Indians joined, and they were all dancing around, 
when the enemy attacked them. As quick as a flash, they tore 
up the camp ; some instantly mounted on horseback and were 
firing left and right. They then went off the field to find some 
other camping place that was unknown. 

Then came the squaw, Winona, riding out onto the field, 
firing, it seemed, everywhere at once. She is supposed to be 
the finest rifle shooter among women in the world. One of the 
many things that she did, was to shoot off twelve tassels that 
hung from the brim of a straw hat, worn by a man who stood 
about fifty feet from her. Balls were thrown up into the air, and 
she shot them down every time. 

Next came an exhibition of horseback riding which was very 
fine. This completed the show, but as the village was beyond, 
I went to see how the Indians lived. 

The village was quite large and in almost every one of the 
wigwams sat some Indians making baskets, or carving, or doing 
some sort of fancy work. As I was passing one, a squaw beck- 
oned to me. I went over to her, and found that she had been 
attracted by a fan that I wore on a long chain. She first fanned 
herself with her hand, and then pointed to herself. I knew by 
this sign language that she wanted the fan, so I presented it to 
her. She was so delighted that she escorted me to the exit, 
muttering all the way. 

From the Indian Congress I went to Alt Ntirnberg for my 
dinner. Alt Niirnberg represented a village in Germany. In 
the center, was a garden where many of the tables were placed. 
Young German girls walked around the different tables with 
baskets of pinks under their arms. All the time an excellent 
German band was playing. 

After eating a delicious German dinner, I started for the 
Streets of Venice, where I got into a gondola and traveled 
around the canals. Then tired out, but exceedingly enthusiastic 
and happy, started for home, wishing that I belonged to one of 
the shows, so that I might never have to leave the interesting 
Mid-Way. A. R. 


A THANKSGIVING DINNER. 


Mamma Turkey was holding Baby under her wings, as it was 
a cold day, two weeks before Thanksgiving. The other children 
were playing about her, and as there were five of them, they 
were having a beautiful time. 

There was Skinny, who never could grow his pin feathers ; 
Grinny, who was always seeming to laugh at everything ; and 
Gruesome, who was always having a fight with someone ; they 
were all great chums. Then there was Pat, named after the 
gardener ; and Mike, named after the gardener’s sister’s uncle’s 
brother’s son’s twin. 

They were having lots of fun playing tag. Pat was hiding on 
his mother’s back in plain sight, so he wouldn’t be found. His 
four brothers were dodging over and under and between Mrs. 
Turkey’s legs. 

At last they began to wonder where Pat was, and asked their 
mother. 

“Oh, where is he, children, where is he! I am very anxious, for 
it is near Thanksgiving and that is always a very bad time for 
us, as Mrs. and Mr. Brown are very fond of fat turkey. Mrs. 
Turkey scrambled about, gobbling, and little Pat fell off her 
back. Then there was great excitement ; Mrs. Turkey scolded 
and the little Turkey family wondered how they could have 
helped looking up there, for this naughty little brother. 

Up stalked fat old Father Turkey. “ Wife,” he called, “come 
and have some of the grain and corn that Mr. Brown is throwing 
us.” 

“ Oh, husband, don’t go and eat any food, for if you get fat you 
will be made into a Thanksgiving dinner, and then what should I 
do ? ” and Mother Turkey gobbled sadly. 

“ Don’t you worry, wife, I am going to eat while I get the 
chance, and then I will run away the night before Thanksgiv- 
ing,” and off stalked, or rather waddled, Mr. Turkey to eat some 
of the corn that had been thrown him. 

The night before Thanksgiving was very windy and cold, and 
Mr. Turkey was very glad when he was put in a shed, forgetting 
all about the dreadful day. 

The next morning Mr. and Mrs. Brown went out and looked 
at the great fat turkey. 

“ What a fine fellow he is,” said Mrs. Brown. 
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“Oh, yes, he is a fine fellow,” said her husband ; “I have a 
turkey bigger than this, but it won’t fat up at all.” 

“ Dear, dear ! that is too bad. I am so sorry, for I am expect- 
ing some relatives from the city who are looking forward to great 
things, I am afraid,” said Mrs. Brown. 

And they went out, leaving Mr. Turkey in the shed. 

He flew around everywhere trying to get out, but there seemed 
to be no way, and poor Mr. Turkey had to go back to his roost, 
wishing he had done as his wife had told him. 

After a short time he was taken out, and — but Skinny, who was 
perched on the fence, was the only one who saw his father’s 
death, and the heartless little wretch did not even gobble ; and 
Skinny was the only one who looked into the window to see his 
father eaten ; so let Skinny tell the rest as he told it to his poor 
brother. 

“ Mr. Brown took him by the legs and took him out to the 
rooster guillotine, or chopping-block, as some call it. Then after 
pa’s head had been cut off an’ thrown away, he was took in the 
house and his insides was took out; then his feathers was all 
pulled out, and he was put in a prison, which was heated, and — ” 

Here Mrs. Turkey gave a despairing gobble and fainted, then 
there was a commotion and Baby cried, Pat comforted her, Mike 
fanned his mother with his wings, Grinny ran for water, and 
Gruesome said his mother was surely dead and Skinny kept tell- 
ing every one “ that mother had only fainted.” 

But after a while Mrs. Turkey revived and Skinny went on 
with his story : 

“After about two hours, he was tooked out of prison and put 
on a dish. He was a dark brown. 

Mrs. Brown was mad, for ‘he was done too much.’ 

Then he was arranged in the most beautiful manner on his 
back, with his legs in the air, an’ then some green stuff put 
around him. 

Oh, yes; I forgot to say they put some new insides in him. 

He was put on a table an’ all picked to pieces. Then every 
one took a piece and now there is nothing left but his bones and 
feathers, which are in the back yard.” 

“ Let’s go bury him,” said Gruesome, and off they went to bury 
the remains. M. P. 


SCHOOL NEWS. 


FORMATION OF THE ROGERS HALL SUB-CHAPTER OF THE 
COLLEGE SETTLEMENTS ASSOCIATION. 

An interesting talk on College Settlement work, was given at 
the school, November twenty-sixth, by Miss Bertha Scripture of 
Denison House, Boston, preliminary to the forming of a Sub- 
Chapter, at Rogers Hall. 

Mrs. Underhill, in introducing Miss Scripture, stated that the 
primary object, in forming this Sub-Chapter is to give us some 
interest outside ourselves, some thought for those whose lives 
are less fortunate than our own, and some work which may help 
us to develop into noble and generous women. 

Dr. Chambre, Mr. Holden, Dr. Greene, Trustees of Rogers 
Hall, Mrs. Huntington, president of the Middlesex Woman’s 
Club, and Miss Robbins also spoke, showing themselves in warm 
sympathy with the movement. 

Dr. Greene spoke to us of Hartley House, New York, where 
his daughter Helen, is doing much for the betterment of the poor. 

At the close of the meeting, it was unanimously voted by the 
school that a Sub-Chapter be formed. 

On December third, another meeting was called, and the con- 
stitution with its amendments, was read by Louise Bellamy, and 
accepted by the school. It was voted that the annual dues, for 
the year 1901-1902, should be fifty-cents. 

The following officers were elected : President, Edith Russell ; 
Vice-President, Jennie Hylan ; Secretary, Clara Ginn ; Treasurer, 
Eva Colby. 

Mrs. Underhill has since received a letter from Miss Scripture, 
stating the needs of Denison House, and also asking if our Sub- 
Chapter desired to be connected with any special college such as 
Smith, Radcliffe or Wellesley. 

At a meeting of the officers of the association, it was decided 
to exist independently. As Rogers Hall sends girls to so many 
different colleges, it would be difficult to select any particular one 
and it seems better to connect ourselves with the main associa- 
tion only. 

Miss Scripture also said in her letter, that she had never gone 
from a school feeling so encouraged as from ours. The warm 
interest shown by Mrs. Underhill, the cordial sympathy of the 
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Trustees and the immediate response of the pupils, made her feel 
that we ought to become a strong and helpful Chapter. 

December sixteenth the president forwarded to Miss Scripture, 
twenty-nine dollars from membership fees, and in a letter of 
acknowledgement, Miss Scripture says “ I shall send ten dollars 
to the College Settlement Association, and ask Miss Dudley of 
Denison House to spend the rest, in whatever way she thinks 
best. 

Edith Russell, President. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT IN ROGERS HALL. 

Self-government was the principle for which our ancestors 
fought in the war of the Revolution, and which they established 
in the constitution that they made. 

At first the idea was applied to political institutions only ; the 
people made their own laws for their country, state, and town. 
Now other institutions are recognizing the value of the principle 
of self-government and many schools and colleges have adopted 
the idea; the George Junior Republic is entirely managed and 
governed by boys; Wellesley considers self-government to be 
of great benefit to the girls. 

Under this system the students are put on their honor, and 
feel that they must do what is right because it is right, and not 
because of a rule or because somebody is watching them. The 
more the heads of colleges and schools find that they can trust 
their girls, the more freedom will the girls have. 

In the old-fashioned school, every girl was suspected of being a 
criminal and treated accordingly, which was enough to provoke 
her to do all the mischief she could, and if she was caught and 
punished, she was somewhat lionized by her mates. 

In a thoroughly modern school, a girl is considered a rational 
and responsible being, truthful and honest until she shows herself 
otherwise. 

Rogers Hall is of the latter type, and this year we are trying to 
have more of the governing done by the girls, both in order to 
relieve the teachers of some of the petty cares, and to encourage 
in the girls themselves, the growth of a sense of responsibility 
and of honor in little things. 

To this end, a President and an Advisory Board have been 
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elected in each house. The two Presidents and their assistants 
meet and discuss matters pertaining to school life, and then if 
necessary, consult the teachers. 

As taxation is one of the essentials of a good government, we 
have our tax. But luckily or unluckily as it happens, the amount 
of our tax does not depend upon our wealth at the time, for one 
week we are “dead broke,” and the next rich as Croesus. In- 
stead of using our money, however, for roads, lighting the streets 
and the like, most of it goes for feasts and teas. 

It is the duty of the Secretaries to write the invitations to our 
suppers and other entertainments. 

The Entertainment Committees have charge of the social 
affairs of both houses and arrange for the various suppers, plays 
and dances which are given by the girls. 

The officers of the two Houses are: 


HALL. 


HOUSE. 


President. 


Lucy Walther, 


Bernice Everett. 

Advisory Board. 


Helen Easton, 

Alice Faulkner, 

Treasurer. 

Louise Ramsdell, 

Secretary. 


Clara Smith, 
Dorothy Eckhart. 

Valerie Prentiss. 


Louise Hyde, 

Entertainment 
Florence Renne, 

Beth Cumings, 

Alice Ramsdell, 


Julia Holmes. 
Committee. 

Louise Bellamy, 
Carol Quincy, 
Florence Harrison. 


LECTURES AND RECITALS. 

Miss Whittier has given two more of her series of lectures on 
Architecture. The subjects were “ French and Gothic Cathedrals,” 
and “English Cathedrals.” Both were illustrated by stereopticon 
views which were so fascinating that we felt as if we must go 
abroad and see these things for ourselves. 

We have also had the good fortune to hear Booker T. Wash- 
ington in a most interesting talk on the negroes and their place 
in the United States, and Dr. Lyman K. Abbott on The Litera- 
ture of the Bible. 
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The last of the series of Recitals by Miss Estella Neuhaus 
was given at Mrs. Frank Howe’s residence on Fairmount Street. 
The subject was “Gotterdammerung,” and proved so interesting 
that the girls are extremely sorry that there are no more of these 
Recitals to look forward to. 

Boston has been favored in the beginning of this new year by 
the visit of Mr. Jan Kubelik, the talented young Armenian 
violinist. 

When Kubelik appears on the stage, he has an air of quiet 
self-possession which assures one of his hidden power. He is of 
medium height and with his broad shoulders, bronzed face and 
black locks seems more like a young Indian chief than an artist 
of world-wide fame. 

He begins to play in a calm way and then all at once is 
executing the most difficult runs, trills and harmonics with great 
brilliancy and astonishing facility. 

His pleasure in the appreciation of his audience is shown in 
the cheerful readiness with which he responds to encores, and 
plays each selection with more temperament than the last. 

It is certainly a great pleasure to listen to such a thorough 
musician as Kubelik. C. G. 


A BIRTHDAY PARTY. 

It does not often happen that three girls out of thirty-two have 
their birthdays on the same day ; that of these three, two are 
house presidents ; and that all three sit at different tables. 

At any rate, Mrs. Underhill deemed the coincidence worthy of 
notice. Consequently, on the evening of November twentieth, 
the dining-room was the scene of a merry company of people. 
Mrs. Underhill had invited several trustees and friends, Dr. 
Greene, Rev. Mr. Bigelow and Mrs. Bigelow, Major and Mrs. 
Stott, Mr. and Mrs. Holden and Miss Robbins to dine with us. 
The birthday girls could easily be distinguished from the rest by 
the beautiful bunches of violets which they wore, presented to 
them by their respective houses. 

One of the pretty customs of Rogers Hall is to observe the 
birthday of each of the girls by presenting her with a cake, 
adorned with as many candles as she is years old. The birthday 
girl blows out the candles, which have already been named by 
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the other girls, and the name of the one which smokes the long- 
est is that of her future husband. 

We were all talking and laughing, when suddenly appeared 
before our eyes three cakes, which were placed in front of the 
three girls. The cakes presented a most attractive appearance, 
covered, as they were, with lighted candles of various colors. 

After dinner, the guests and teachers had coffee in the drawing 
room, while we girls ran excitedly up to the gymnasium, where 
the entertainment committee of the two houses had arranged a 
German in honor of the three fortunate girls. One of the most 
amusing figures was that of “ Follow the Man From Cook’s.” 

By this time the guests and teachers had joined our party 
Major Stott and Mr. Holden were inveigled into “ Following the 
Man From Cook’s,” and made a great deal of fun for us. Flowers, 
candy and cunning little pipes were some of the favors. A gen- 
eral dance followed and closed with the old stand-by, the Virginia 
Reel, in which Mr. Holden and Major Stott particularly dis- 
tinguished themselves. 

At half-past nine, we all withdrew, feeling very grateful to Mrs. 
Underhill for her kindness in giving us such a delightful even- 
ing, and to the three girls for having the same birthday. 

On Saturday afternoon, December seventh, Jennie Hylan gave 
a most enjoyable card party to which some of the Rogers Hall girls 
were invited. We played “ Hearts ” with the Queen of Spades 
counting thirteen. The presence of the Queen lent excitement 
to the game and kept us on the alert. Clara Smith was the for- 
tunate girl and received a lovely silver knife as a reward of her 
skill. The second prize was taken by Miss Bess Coburn, a Low- 
ell girl. After the prizes were given out, delicious refreshments 
were served and we spent a delightful hour in social chat. 

On Thursday evening, December the twelfth, the girls who 
attend St. Anne’s church, went accompanied by Mrs. Underhill 
and Miss Parsons, to the reception given by Dr. and Mrs. 
Chambre in the church parlors. The girls had the pleasure of 
meeting not only Dr. and Mrs. Chambr6 and the curate, Mr. 
Morse, but also many members of the church. 

DEUTCHES THEATERSTUCK. 

On Saturday, December the fourteenth, there was a great com- 
motion at the school. Mrs. Underhill and Miss Bernkopf had 
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sent out invitations for a “ Deutsches Theaterstiick,” and all day 
long the girls were busy in making preparations for the evening. 
Everything was to be arranged in German style. The large 
school room, in which the play was to be given, was draped with 
bunting of black, white and red, the national colors of Germany. 
Two of the small class rooms made the most inviting of places, 
with cozy corners made attractive and comfortable by many gay 
sofa pillows ; a Christmas room, as it was called, was festooned 
with evergreen and holly, and in one corner stood a pretty Christ- 
mas tree ; the other was decorated with steins and swords as a 
German room. 

Four of the girls, uniquely dressed in Grman peasant costume, 
ushered the guests into the school-room and presented each with 
a small souvenir, the German flag. 

For the benefit of those who do not understand German, Miss 
Bernkoph gave a synopsis of the play, which was entitled “ Wenn 
die Katz’ aus den Haus, tanzt die Maus.” The curtain then rose 
on a boarding-school scene. Several girls are diligently studing 
their lessons when Frau Philipp, the principal (Beth Cummings), 
enters and announces that it is a carnival night and they are 
going to celebrate, in accordance with the German custom, with 
Punch and “ Pfannkucken.” At that moment a servant, Dorte 
(Mildred Wilson), brings a letter to Frau Philipp which calls her 
away to meet a friend at the depot. She leaves the girls, much 
to their delight, under the care of her daughter, Leischen (Ber- 
nice Everett). They beg Leischen to allow them to put aside 
their studies and have some fun. After much teasing, she 
reluctantly consents. They ask the servant to go out and buy 
some kisses and rent a hand-organ. Then Flora (Alice Faulkner) 
dresses as an old organ-grinder, Betti (Clara Ginn) as a Turk and 
Kitty (Lucy Walther) as a Ritterfraiilein, Emma (Louise Rams- 
dell) and Paula (Ethel Everett) disguise themselves in masquer- 
ade costume and, concealing their faces with masks, pretend they 
are men dressed as girls. Betti and Paula make love to the two 
girls, Emma and Kitty, who take it seriously. Suddenly Lei- 
schen, disguised as Frau Philipp, breaks in upon their love- 
making and gives them a severe scolding. At this inopportune 
time, Dorte appears in the doorway with the hand-organ. The girls 
try to throw the blame of their misdoings upon the two masked 
strangers, when Emma and Paula unmask, disclosing their true 
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selves. Here Leischen takes off her disguise, and when the 
girls discover she is not the true Frau Philipp, they are happy 
once more and begin dancing. Unexpectedly the real Frau 
Philipp appears. The party is thrown into confusion and the 
servant exclaims, “ Oh, this time it is the right one.” 

The play was a great success and delighted all the audience. 
Each girl took her part well and received many congratulations. 

After the play, refreshments were served which were of a Ger- 
man character. The young people then spent a most happy 
evening dancing. We all feel very grateful to Mrs. Underhill, 
Miss Bernkopf and the girls who took part in the play for such a 
delightful evening. D. E. 

Why was it that on the evening before school closed for 
Christmas vacation, the girls were all so eager and in such haste 
to reach the “old gym”? The fact was that on this evening 
Miss Kalliwoda was to have her usual jolly Christmas tree, to 
which all the girls and teachers were invited. Promptly at eight 
o’clock the gym door was thrown open, and upon entering the 
room we saw a fine, large, stately Christmas tree, brilliantly 
lighted and loaded from top to bottom with the most mysterious 
looking packages of all imaginable shapes and sizes. We all 
joined hands, and marching slowly about the tree, sang an English 
hymn and also the well known German song, Tannenbaum. 
Then Alice Ramsdell, accompanied by Lillian Marshall, sang 
that glorious Christmas hymn Noel, which is sung at midnight 
mass in all the churches throughout Europe. 

As Christmas is never complete without Santa Claus, of course 
we had one, whose features closely resembled those of Clara 
Smith. He appeared just in time to distribute the packages. 
These were marked in a very original manner : on each was 
written a little sentiment in two v/ords, the initials of which 
were the same as those of the girl for whom the package was 
intended. The presents caused a great deal of laughter and 
merriment, as each girl provided for some other, as a joke, a gift 
costing not more than ten cents. When these interesting pack- 
ages were distributed, we all received a piece of barley candy 
with a line of sentiment, and also a beautiful red and white 
peppermint cane. 

Miss Kalliwoda then suggested that we end the merry party 
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by dancing. After a few turns, we gave a hearty cheer for Miss 
Kalliwoda and declared her Christmas tree a great success. 

Miss Bernkopf attended the nineteenth annual meeting of the 
Modern Language Association of America, which was held at 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., from December twenty- 
sixth to the twenty-eighth. 

On Thursday evening, the Association was entertained by 
President and Mrs. Eliot. 

As we came to dinner the first Saturday night after our return 
from the Christmas vacation, we were surprised and pleased to 
see a poster on the schoolroom door. This always means some 
excitement, so we all gathered around to see what was in store 
for us. It read as follows : 

“ All aboard! To the Rogers Hall girls and the teachers. 

We are about to take a trip through the United States in a 
private car. The party is to be very select and would like the 
pleasure of numbering you among the tourists. 

We have had large experience in all the modern modes of 
travel, and being linguists of no mean ability, we act as interpre- 
ters to any form of the “ United States ” languages. The car is 
well lighted, even heated by steam, and built for us. Trains start 
from the Swift-Coram room at 8 P. M., Saturday, January fourth. 

Meals included. 

Coupon found at each place on the dining room table will 
entitle each girl to all privileges of the port. 

Coupons not transferable.” 

Promptly at 8 P. M. we met in the House parlor, where we 
began our journey. 

We were given papers on which were written groups of words, 
each group representing a city or town in the United States. 
We soon found that we needed to look over our geography, as 
we were deplorably deficient in that branch of knowledge. We 
all succeeded in guessing a few, however, and Clara Smith, the 
most learned among us, took the prize. 

After that, we were conducted to the “ buffet car,” where a 
delightful supper was served. 

After the supper, Katherine Swift took some flash-light pic- 
tures, which ended a most enjoyable evening. V. J. P. 
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Luella Carroll, one of the old Rogers Hall girls, who has been 
visiting Jennie Hy lan during the vacation, came over and spent 
Sunday with us at the school. Florence Harrison gave a small 
tea for her. 

January eleventh, Miss Bernkopf chaperoned the girls to the 
matinee to see “ Sky Farm.” 

On Wednesday afternoon, January fifteenth, at two o’clock, a 
large sleigh stopped in front of Rogers Hall and almost imme- 
diately the girls began to stream out of the house. Some wore 
sweaters and golf capes, but there was no danger of their getting 
cold, as the sleigh was too crowded for that. Then what a fine 
hour and a half they spent in driving through the country ! The 
woods fairly echoed with their cheers and songs, and the jokes 
which were passed from one to another of the girls must have been 
particularly funny, for after each there was a loud roar of laugh- 
ter. The time passed only too quickly, but now we are looking 
forward to another sleigh-ride in the near future. 


ATHLETICS. 


Owing to vaccinations the gymnastic work was very much hin- 
dered at the end of the last term, but the girls have begun to 
work with renewed vigor since the holidays. 

At last the basket ball squads have been chosen and the regu- 
lar practice has begun. Changes may be made in the teams and 
competition for the centre is especially keen. 


FIRST TEAM. 


Dorothy Ellingwood 


- 



H. 

Alice Faulkner 

“ 

“ 

- 


H. 

Lucy Walther 


- 


- 

G. 

Clara Smith 

- 

- 

- 

- 

G. 

Louise Ramsdell - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- C.C. 

Mollie Hall - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- s.c. 

Florence Harrison 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- s.c. 


ALUMN/E DEPARTMENT. 


Louise H. Ellingwood, ’99, has entered Boxwood School, Old 
Lime, Conn. 

Mrs. Ashley gave a tea in the Christmas holidays for her 
daughters, Marion and Roxena. They have been in Northamp- 
ton for several years; Marion graduated from Smith College last 
June, and Roxena completed her course at the Music School at 
the same time. 

Edith Nourse gave a large and very delightful dance in Colon- 
ial Hall, December thirtieth. The following Rogers Hall Alum- 
nae were present : Jessie Ames, Louise Ellingwood, Helen 
Coburn, Ruth Coburn, Harriet Coburn, Louise Hall, Margaret 
Hall, Louise Allen Hobbs, Bessie Ludlam, Florence Nesmith, 
Julia Stevens, Elinor Palmer, Estelle Irish Pillsbury, May Wilder, 
Louise Taylor, Bessie Taylor. 

Mary Hervey visited Helen Coburn, in December and was 
enthusiastically welcomed, by the Lowell Rogers Hall girls. 

Mrs. Clarence Moore (Mabel Swift) has a son, born in 
December. 

Louise Kennard has been at a house party in Short Hills, 
N. J. She expects to spend February at the Adirondacks. 

Louise Ellingwood and May Wilder had a very jolly dance at 
the Vesper club house in the holidays. Many of the Rogers 
Hall Alumnae and undergraduates were present. 

Some of the Lowell girls, among whom were several Rogers 
Hall Alumnae, gave a vaudeville, December sixteenth. In the 
“Fantastics,” which was the first number on the program, were: 
Estelle Irish Pillsbury as Sylvette, the heroine; Helen Coburn 
as Straford, a bravo; and Louise Hobbs and Harriet Coburn 
as Posquir and Bergamin, the two fathers. 

Among the specialties, Louise Allen Hobbs gave a very pic- 
turesque Turkish dance. In the “ Mary’s Garden ” dance that 
closed the vaudeville, were several alumnae and undergraduates. 
The alumnae were : Edith Nourse, Louise Kennard, Harriet 
Coburn and Estelle Irish Pillsbury. Among the undergraduates 
were : Isabel Nesmith, Polly Farrington and Dorothy Elling- 
wood. Among the ushers were : Harriet Greenhalge, head 
usher ; Belle Shedd, Julia Stevens and Marion Stott. 
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Alice Chalifoux is in Paris. She returns to Lowell in March. 

Julia Stevens has been visiting her sister, Maria, Mrs. William 
Fox who is living in Framingham. 

Helen Coburn is visiting her sister Mrs. Lowe, in Burling- 
ton, Vt. 

Elinor Palmer, Rita Talbot, Jennie Hylan and Florence Plun- 
kett gave a most successful party on New Year’s eve at the Ves- 
per Club House. Among the guests were many Rogers Hall 
alumnae and undergraduates. 

Clara Danielson spent her Christmas vacation in New York 
with Mrs. George Helmer, (Gail Hood.) 

Florence Nesmith spent the last week of her Christmas vaca- 
tion in Lowell with her cousin, Elinor Palmer. 

Belle Shedd is taking a delightful trip through the Lesser 
Antilles to Hemarara. She intends to spend six weeks at Barba- 
does and to return to Lowell in March. 

Jessie Ames is singing in the Smith College choir, and has been 
appointed captain of the Junior class for the competitive drill, 
which takes place in February. 

Bertha Holden is President of the Physics Club at Smith Col- 
lege and she is assisting in the Physics Laboratory instead of in 
the Chemistry Laboratory as announced in the last issue of 
Splinters. 

May Wilder might have been seen at a tea in Amherst last 
week. 

Dorothy Underhill spent several days of her vacation in Derry, 
N. H., and the rest of the time in Lowell. 


CLOVELLY. 


One of the delights of the English country, to me, is found in 
the picturesque little scenes which so often surprise the traveller 
as he wanders about that interesting island. 

I am going, to give you an illustration of this charm, by 
endeavoring to place before you a picture of one of the quaintest 
and most fascinating of English villages — Clovelly, an isolated 
little Devonshire fishing hamlet, situated on Bideford Bay, on the 
southwestern coast of England. 
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The approach to this village lies through the Hobby Drive, a 
beautiful woodland avenue, bordered by graceful ferns and blue 
and white wild flowers, and arched by the intertwining branches 
of the trees. Now and then it crosses a small moss-covered 
stone bridge, underneath which a turbulent stream dashes over 
the rocks among the bracken. Surely this is a most original 
Hobby. 

Suddenly there is a break in the trees and one sees in the dis- 
tance far below, a group of small, white houses clustered together 
on the thickly wooded green cliff, or combe, as these cliffs are 
called, and beyond the broad expanse of sea. 

Before long the horses stop. We leave the carriage and walk 
a few steps down a steep, stony way, when suddenly the path 
turns, and behold, what a sight greets our eyes ! Directly before 
us, extending down the side of the wooded cliff, a village has 
appeared, and here we are at the head of the steep main street. 
The narrow street of steps, built of cobblestones, winds its way 
in graceful curves, down the combe to the sea at its foot. Hem- 
ming in the street on either side, neat little low-studded houses 
huddle together. Their peaked roofs are covered with tiles, their 
whitewashed walls are almost hidden with beautiful flowers and 
vines, and their low windows, with fascinating diamond panes, 
stand ajar. 

We stood rooted to the spot, overcome with fascination and 
delight. The idea of stepping down into this picturesque village 
did not at first occur, for we were captivated by the charming 
scene before us. 

This is indeed the place for the artist. Here are nature’s col- 
ors lying before him, more beautiful than any he can paint. The 
grass grows up between the roughly worn cobblestones, under 
one’s feet. Roses and sweet peas of varied hues, purple clematis 
and wisteria climb over the houses in luxuriant profusion ; the 
rich, dark green leaves standing out against the whitewashed 
walls. Beyond it all, lies the beautiful blue sea, dotted here and 
there with picturesque sail, and stretching out as far as the 
horizon. 

But let us descend the High Street, as the main staircase is 
called, for every passageway in Clovelly, however narrow, has 
a name. A group of the younger inhabitants of the village, their 
faces almost hidden in colored sun-bonnets, come climbing up 
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the street, chattering as they go. Behind them, a donkey, the 
only means of conveyance in this steep town, ambles up the 
hill. The heavily-ladened baskets on his back, almost touch the 
houses on either side. His youthful driver follows, nodding to 
the fishermen’s wives, who lean over their flower-covered bal- 
conies. 

Not even a shop protrudes to spoil the beauty of this ancient 
town. Only here and there, in the cottage windows, one reads 
of “Barum Ware,” or “Tea Served,” for even in this remote 
corner of the island, who would deprive the Englishman of his 
afternoon tea ? 

On the left, we read the sign, “ New Inn,” which has probably 
hung there for over fifty years. A glance through the windows 
beneath, reveals small, low rooms, the walls covered with old 
china. P'arther along a mass of brilliant red geraniums of won- 
derful size, grow in front of a doorway, for the inhabitants of 
Clovelly, do not allow a spot of earth to remain uncultivated. A 
woman sits here, at her window, calmly conversing with her 
neighbor, across the street. 

To the right and left, narrow passageways, the side streets of 
Clovelly, some of them barely wide enough to walk through, 
entice one along their winding ways. 

Now, we reach a sharp curve in the High Street. The way 
becomes much steeper and, narrower, and the cobbles grow 
rougher. The passage leads through archways formed by the 
houses, which tower above, built out of the solid rock. 

Finally, we reach the old stone wharf, stretching out into the 
bay. On the beach, the fishing boats are drawn up, their dark 
red sail spread to dry in the wind. Let us turn and view Clovelly 
from this point. 

The town stretches up the hillside, surrounded on three sides, 
as far as the eye can see, with red sandstone cliffs, thickly 
wooded to the water’s edge, before it stretches the deep blue sea. 
No wonder that the little houses are packed so closely together, 
for this is indeed a lovely spot, and Ilfracombe, the nearest point, 
is fifteen miles away. 

Sitting on a bench before one of the old fish-houses, we dis- 
covered a kindly weather-beaten fisherman, who tells us that two 
hundred inhabitants live in this settlement, and that for years the 
occupation of the town has been herring fishing. 
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It is with difficulty that we climb up the long High Street, for 
we find it much steeper than we imagined, when we came down. 
When at last we gain the top, and turn to take a last look at 
Clovelly, we decide that this view, which was our first, looking 
down the street over the roofs of the houses, with the sea below, 
is the prettiest picture of all. 

Now we understand and agree with Mr. Norway, in his 
“ Highways and Byways of Devon,” where he says : “ What is 

like Clovelly, and with what similitude shall I make clear the 
aspect of the most exquisite town in England ? There is none. 
One is the richer in experience for having seen Clovelly; else- 
where, there is nothing like it.” 


Julia W. Stevens. 
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EDITORIALS. 


We have so often heard girls say, “ Oh, dear, I wish I might 
go to boarding-school, but I am going to college and my parents 
wouldn’t think of letting me be away from home for more than 
four years.” Now to be separated from one’s people and friends 
for the greater part of five or six years is certainly rather hard, 
and we do not wonder that to many girls who are going to college 
this objection to a boarding school is unsurmountable, but on the 
other hand the advantages derived from spending a year or more 
at a good preparatory school are many. 

In the first place, the time is a transition, as it were, from that 
home life where everything is planned and arranged for one by 
thoughtful parents, to the life in a college world, where each girl 
must depend wholly upon herself and where she has almost 
unlimited freedom. 

It is at college that the necessity of deciding many questions 
for herself, which hitherto have always been decided for her, is 
first forced upon a girl and often appals her. In a boarding 
school, however, a girl is allowed a certain amount of freedom 
and yet is not obliged to depend entirely on her own resources- 
Therefore she gradually becomes self-reliant and when she enters 
college, she feels she is perfectly able to take care of herself. 

To girls who have been kept too much at home, the Fresh- 
man year at college is often such a torture that many become dis. 
couraged and are ready to give up trying to have a college educa- 
tion. Some girls do not understand how to make friends easily; they 
shut up like clams; they are left to themselves, and are often mis- 
guided by their classmates. 
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If, however, a girl first attends a boarding-shool, she has the 
opportunity of accustoming herself beforehand to a life among 
girls. She comes into daily contact with girls of all kinds and 
descriptions; she learns on what level she must meet them if she 
is to make friends. Moreover, since at boarding-school the girls 
are dependent, in a measure, upon themselves for their amuse- 
ments, they give many little plays, get up clever entertainments 
and engage in athletic contests. All these afford opportunities 
for a girl to find out what she can do which will make her a 
valuable member of society, so that when she reaches college 
she need lose no time in slipping into her niche. 

The years of preparation are gone before she knows it, and 
when at college she sees a homesick Freshman all alone for the 
first time in her life, we are sure she does not regret those happy 
days she spent at the boarding-school. 


THE IRVING AND TERRY PRESENTATION OF THE MERCHANT 

OF VENICE. 


Irving and Terry, once more upon the American stage, 
are acting the master plays, are transporting us to worlds 
not our own, are making us feel, think and see through the 
eyes of peoples so far removed from us that we had forgotten 
the common bond of humanity between them and us. 

Irving and Terry’s reputation not only as actors, but 
artists, makes it unnecessary to dwell on the setting of the play : 
that it was as perfect as possible goes without saying. The 
minor parts, with one exception, were splendidly taken. 

As we have mentioned their reputation for presenting the 
greatest plays in the best possible manner, perhaps it would 
not be amiss to add that this reputation has done them no harm, 
but rather it has packed the theatre to its very doors. It is 
nonsense to say Shakespeare can’t be played any more, the 
people don’t care about him. On the other hand, it is the height 
of the ridiculous for an actor or actress, no matter how attractive 
he or she may be, without brains, artistic insight, and deep 
study, to attempt to present his plays. 

But to return to the play and the manner in which the 
more important parts were conceived : Henry Irving has in 
his son, Mr. Lawrence Irving, an actor worthy of his father’s 
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blood. Antonio, as presented by him, is a man worthy of 
Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice ; a friend in whom there 
is no wavering ; a man of rare dignity and courtesy ; a gentle- 
man, but one who, in his relations with the Jew is the 
personification of the scorn and loathing of centuries. Mr. 
Lawrence Irving has many of his father’s qualities of acting. 
There is a similarity of tone and expression, and if he lacks the 
finish his father has acquired with years, he has a much better 
physique and voice. There is no more attractive feature in his 
acting than his voice — full, rich, smooth. He enunciates each 
word clearly and distinctly. Like his father, his acting is 
restrained, and conveys the impression of reserve force, and 
depends on the small details to make the effect. This is very 
noticeable in the first interview with Shylock. Lawrence Irving’s 
acting is magnificent, in this scene ; he stands back, his Venetian 
robe drawn around him, his head thrown back ; looking at the 
Jew through scornful eyes, he does not deign to bargain, he only 
assents to the conditions. 

The part of Bassanio is one of the most difficult in the 
play, chiefly because of its lack of action and lines. Shakespeare 
leaves us very much to ourselves in our judgment of his char- 
acter, and, consequently, opinions differ widely. Mr. Royston’s 
task in interpreting this much-debated character was not an 
easy one, but he did it well. His voice, unfortunately, was 
rough, which marred the beauty of his lines, but, aside from 
that, we felt him to be very much of a Bassanio, free with his 
purse, courteous in his manner, forgetful, impulsive, but truly 
fond of Antonio. Unfortunately, he was not the right sort of a 
man to act with Miss Terry — he was too tall, slender, young, 
and effeminate looking. 

Now, turning to the stars themselves, with the courtesy 
Mr. Irving has ever shown, let us consider Miss Terry first. 

Ellen Terry is still an actress in the first sense of the word. 
She acts her part to perfection ; she is never guilty of a gesture 
or movement not in harmony with the character she portrays ; 
she gives it a finesse and finish rare in these days. Ellen Terry 
is this yet. What her Portia must have been in the days of her 
youth, it will always be my regret I do not know, for even 
now there is in it a delicacy of touch and feeling which is worth 
more than youth and fresh beauty. Still, we who have heard 
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of Ellen Terry’s Portia as the great Portia must admit our 
disappointment ; for she is not, excepting in one act, Shakes- 
peare’s ideal. In the court scene, however, all is changed. She 
seems electrified with some unknown, youthful, vitalizing force* 
and with it she kindles us. I have never heard a finer, a more 
uplifting appeal than her mercy speech. There is more than 
art behind the words she speaks ; there is the dignity, sweetness 
and wisdom of womanly character at its best. It is thus I shall 
choose to remember her — in her long red robe as she stands 
facing the Jew ; a soft, subtle change comes over her voice, and 
she begins her mercy speech; the lines rather too high-flown 
she makes seem but the natural appeal of a high-minded 
woman. 

From Portia, we turn to another character which appeals to 
us more than Portia, because of its misery and baseness. Of all 
the men in Shakespeare, none is so sad, so pitiful as Shylock. 
While the critics debate the correctness of Irving’s conception 
of Shylock, the people pack the house ; while the critics call it 
too hard, we call it almost too heart-rending. There is in the 
character, he draws a strange mixture of animal nature defying 
analysis — inconceivably awful, loathsome beyond description ; a 
man crushed and degraded by centuries of oppression to some- 
thing worse than a dog. Even though our sympathies are with 
the man whose life he seeks, yet as the Jew stands and 
sharpens his shining blade, I know no stronger feeling than pity 
for him. 

And how does Irving bring this picture to our eyes ? By the 
common rant and tear of the tragedy stage ? No. How he does 
it, is as hard to account for, as it is to explain how a certain stroke 
of the artist’s brush adds to the picture. His make-up is perfect ; 
his voice low, almost buried at times ; his emphasis is made more 
often by dropping his tone to a whisper than by making it more 
forceful. He speaks slowly, indistinctly, and mumbles ; in his 
voice is the snarl of a dog and the hiss of a snake ready to bury 
its fangs ; he gesticulates seldom, but every movement adds to 
the repulsiveness of the whole. 

In his last scene, surrounded and jeered at by the Christians, 
deprived of all he loves, — his revenge, his money, his church, — he 
stands, his fists clenched, his body swaying back and forth as if 
pierced by a mortal wound ; he seems not to hear their taunts, 
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but in his eyes, we read his helpless, hopeless misery, as a fox, 
after the chase, worn out and bleeding from its wounds, no 
longer able to struggle, only looks its sufferings as the dogs 
tear their prey. Thus Shylock speaks : 

“I pray you, give me leave to go from hence ; I am not well.” 

The words have lost their hiss, the fangs are drawn ; then 
stretching out his hand as he might have in the olden days to his 
father, Jacob, he gives one moaning gasp, then staggers from the 
stage. 

We leave the building ; the laughter of the fifth act jars on 
our senses ; we are oppressed by we know not what — the purga- 
tory of a human life. We breathe in the air of our more liberal 
century and silently thank God that such an age is far, far away 
and daily recedes farther and farther into the past. 

F. L. H. 


ELLEN’S BRIDGE. 


One of the wildest and most turbulent rivers of Northern 
Scotland is the scene of a beautiful and thrilling legend. This 
river is almost unfordable, not so much on account of its depth, 
which nowhere exceeds five feet, as because of its great velocity^ 
It is full of large boulders, against which the water dashes with 
great force and falls back in clouds of spray. At the narrowest 
part of the river, there stands a rude stone bridge whose founda- 
tions rest upon the boulders in the river. It was on this bridge, 
one night, many years ago, when border warfare was the rule in 
Scotland, that a brave Scotch lassie saved her father’s clan from 
destruction. 

The fiery cross had been consecrated with all due ceremony 
and intrusted to the most fleet of the clan, who should bear it to 
all the hamlets far and near that acknowledged the McGregor’s 
sovereignty, for on the morrow, he and his clan were to make an 
attack on the Graemes to avenge an insult. 

In the house of the chief, all was excitement and the bustle 
of preparation. Ellen, the beautiful daughter of the McGregor, 
sat by the fire, now and then touching lightly the strings of a 
harp that lay in her lap. Her mind was a strange tumult of 
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feelings, excitement, anticipation and fear for what the next day 
would bring forth. The McGregors and the Graemes were about 
equally matched in numbers, but tomorrow, because the fiery 
cross had been sent out so recently, her father would be able to 
muster only half of his force, and the little band must go to 
almost certain destruction. Suddenly, as if by accident, her 
fingers touched two notes of a wild death song of the Graemes — 
a song which the guardian spirit of their house was wont to sing 
when some great disaster was impending. Almost like a flash 
an inspiration came to her — she might be the means of saving 
her father’s clan. 

Ellen sat for a few minutes longer, gazing into the fire. 
Then she rose, and entered her room. As soon as she was safe 
from observation, she barred the door, wrapped herself in a white 
tartan, took her harp in hand, and noiselessly unlatched the 
window. To a hardy, mountain-bred girl the slight leap to the 
ground was no hindrance, and she was soon walking rapidly 
down the mountain-side under the tall pines. It was a bright 
moonlight night, and she dared not go out into the open for fear 
she should be seen. 

She walked on, mile after mile, through the forest, and 
where the trees were sufficiently far apart, she ran. It was 
terribly lonely and still on the mountain-side, and more than 
once, when she paused for breath, the awful solitude so terrified 
her that she was almost tempted to turn back. But Ellen was 
a true daughter of the McGregors, and only wrapped her 
mantle closer about her and hurried on. Soon she reached more 
level ground, and now a dull roar filled the air. A few steps 
brought her to the edge of a deep ravine, from the bottom of 
which the rush of swirling water could be heard. After a brief 
rest, she began to descend. It was hard work, and more than 
once a friendly tree saved her from tumbling into the river 
below. At last, almost exhausted, she reached the bottom, and 
crept along a little path by the side of the stream. The roar of 
the water grew louder and louder, and presently, turning a bend 
of the river, she saw before her a low stone bridge that formed 
the only means of crossing for many miles. 

Now, indeed, Ellen, daughter of Scotland’s proudest chief, 
had need of her brave heart. After a few minutes’ rest, she 
unbound her hair and let her mantle fall loose about her. Then 
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with her harp in her hand, she walked to the middle of 
the bridge and stood there in the moonlight, motionless. 

For two hours Ellen kept her place ; she heard only the far- 
away cry of some night bird, she felt only the tremor of the 
bridge as the water rushed against the rocks. The moon was 
beginning to descend, and the dim shadows of the trees to 
lengthen, when she became aware of a movement on the other 
side of the river. She heard a crackling among the branches, 
and saw the gleam of naked swords. Now was the time for the 
supreme effort. She raised her harp in her hand and struck the 
chords of the death-song of the Graemes, and then began the 
wild, weird chant : 

“Chief of the Graemes, 

This night awaits you 
Death and destruction. 

Turn ere it be too late! 

Turn ere the waters of fate engulf you; 

Turn ere the death-mist comes from the river; 

Turn ere it be too late ! ” 

She ceased and stood motionless for an instant, a ghostly 
white figure clearly defined in the moonlight ; then she slowly 
glided back into the shade of the trees and vanished. 

Graeme and his men camped that night on the opposite bank 
of the river. They dared not cross, for had not the spirit of their 
clan appeared to them and warned them that a great danger lay 
on the other side ? When, emboldened by the daylight, they 
advanced upon the McGregors, it was only to be repulsed with 
great loss, for during the night the long-looked-for clansmen 
had arrived. 

So the bridge is called Ellen’s bridge in memory of her brave 
deed, and the country people say that on moonlight nights a 
white figure can be seen standing there and above the roar of 
the river may be heard a faint voice singing : 

“ Chief of the Graemes, 

This night awaits you 

Death and destruction. 

Turn ere it be too late ! 

Turn ere the waters of fate engulf you ; 

Turn ere the death-mist comes from the river ; 

Turn ere it be too late ! ” 


M. W. W. 


THE SHERIDAN RACE. 


Every summer, at the close of the season at Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin, there is a large sail-boat race known as the Sheridan 
Race. It is the great social event of the year there, and for a 
week or more before, no one talks of anything but the weather. 

The course is from the town of Geneva, at the foot of the 
lake, up to the head and back again. Not only are all the sail- 
boats on the lake out for the occasion, but, also, all the steam- 
boats and launches come out to follow the race. 

The day of the race last year could not have been a better 
one for a contest of that kind. The wind was strong and steady, 
ruffling up the greenish blue waters into high waves topped 
with white caps ; the sky was overcast with dark greyish clouds, 
and the atmosphere was cool, clear and bracing. 

When our launch arrived at Geneva, a picturesque sight 
met our eyes. The bay was crowded with hundreds, as it 
seemed, of sailing craft, launches and steamboats. Some of 
the yachts were skimming about on the water, while the 
launches and steamboats were anchored either in the deep water 
or at the wharves. The shore and piers were crowded with 
people. There were young fellows in gay colored sweaters, 
tossing sand-bags about, or rigging the boats ; girls in pretty 
yachting suits, and excited mothers and fathers proud of their 
adventurous sons, but fearing for their safety. 

After much manoeuvering of the boats, the cannon, the 
signal for starting, was fired. The yachts started off as though 
they understood the meaning of it, and after them the steam- 
boats, with their bright colored flags, came plowing through the 
rough waters. 

With what intense excitement did we watch the boats, as 
our favorite gradually gained on the foremost one, and then 
skimmed past, leaving it far behind. 

When the yachts reached the “ Narrows,” a dangerous 
place, a gust of wind caught the white sails of one of the leading 
boats, and, as quick as a flash, it was over in the water, and ten 
bright red sweaters appeared on the topmost part of the hull, 
waving their arms, and calling for aid. 
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At the head of the lake, the boats have to turn a buoy, and 
as each one did so the sharp report of a cannon was heard, and 
the shrill and piercing sounds of the whistles from the steam- 
boats. 

The race back to Geneva was the most interesting and the 
most picturesque as the boats were sailing against the wind, 
and, consequently, had to tack continually. As we looked down 
from the head of the lake, the yachts appeared like so many 
white-winged birds flapping their large wings in the breeze, and 
flying swiftly over the waters. 

As the boats neared Geneva, the launches passed them, so 
as to be in the bay in time to welcome the winner. The victori- 
ous boat was greeted by the blowing of whistles and the firing 
of cannon. After that, all the boats turned their prows home- 
ward, leaving the bay desolate and empty once more. 

D. M. E. 


BURGLARS IilAGINARY. 


About Burglars-Real, I am not qualified to write, as I 
never met any — you can read about those any day in the news- 
papers — but on Burglars-Imaginary, I consider myself an author- 
ity. My knowledge is the result of years of personal experience, 
and on that account should be valuable to those poor mortals 
who, like myself before I studied the subject, are accustomed 
to spend most of the night in mortal terror and fear of the 
burglar who never comes. 

Lying awake at night, they hear him softly pick the lock 
of the door ; they hear him go noiselessly along the hall ; they 
hear the rattle of the silver spoons as he dumps them in his 
bag; they hear the creak of the stairs as he conies to the second 
floor, and they, the terrorized possessors of too acute imagina- 
tions, suffer the most terrible agonies of fear. When the morn- 
ing comes, it finds them with pale, worn faces, utterly exhausted 
by the night’s terror. 

When people go through experiences like this every night, 
it gets to be a bit wearing on the nerves, and it is to help just 
such cases that I now write. The first thing to be done, when 
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vjne wakes up in the middle of the night, is to determine whether 
the burglar — for, of course, there is one around the house some- 
where — is real or imaginary. That is very easily done. You 
may generally rest assured that if you hear him, he is imaginary, 
for a real one is far too foxy to make any noise. 

There are exceptions to every rule, and so, of course, there 
is one to this. “The best laid schemes o’ mice an’ men gang aft 
agley.” “Accidents will happen,” and even the most self-respect- 
ing burglar may some time in his career fall down stairs in the 
dark or upset a tea-table. 

But stop to calculate: there is only about one burglar to 
every five hundred houses; consequently, you stand only one- 
five-hundredth of a chance of being robbed. Furthermore, we 
will say that a burglar makes a noise sufficient to wake any one 
only three times in a year of three hundred and sixty-five nights; 
therefore, you stand only three three-hundred-and-sixty-five- 
hundredths-of-one-five-hundredth of a chance that the noise 
which waked you was made by a real burglar, while you stand 
all the chances left of its being the usual thing, an imaginary one. 
If, after you have figured out what three three-hundred-and- 
sixty-five-hundredths-of-on e-five-hundredth is, you aren't asleep 
or insane, by all means get up and investigate the sound, since 
you are evidently strong-minded enough to bear the shock should 
you prove to have a real midnight visitor. 

Now that you have seen how to decide whether your burglar 
is real or imaginary, let me give you some advice as to how 
to act. The course is the same in both cases: if you have 
decided in favor of a real one, turn over and go to sleep! You 
couldn’t help matters should you get up — he would only knock 
you on the head, or shoot you, and escape with all his booty; 
and, of course, if it is an imaginary one, there is no use in 
staying awake. The only trouble is, that after you have decided 
on a real burglar, as you will probably do every time in spite 
of the three three-hundred-sixty-five-hundredths-of-one-five-hun- 
dredth of a chance, it is a somewhat difficult matter to go 
calmly to sleep again. But practice makes perfect, and after 
a two-weeks’ trial of my method, you will find yourself calmly 
listening to midnight sounds that but a short while since would 
have sent you into paroxysms of terror. 
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Do not imagine for an instant that I am writing this from 
hearsay. I have been through it all myself. Witness a few 
instances: 

One night, I lay drowsily watching the outlines of the 
windows dimly defined in the dark room. The house was full 
of that hollow stillness that pervades the world at twelve o’clock 
at night. Suddenly, my eyes were attracted to the open door 
of my room, and there, reflected on the panels, was a faint light. 

For a few seconds, I sleepily watched it, then, like a flash, 
came the thought, “A burglar’s dark lantern!” My heart stood 
still, and a horrible creepy feeling began to go over me. At 
last, after so many years of waiting, after so many fruitless 
searches under the bed and in the closet, at last, I was about 
to meet my first burglar. My heart stood still, and I began to 
tremble so violently that the bed creaked. At the sound the 
light vanished, only to reappear after a few minutes’ silence — 
that was proof positive. It must be a dark lantern, and, of 
course, there was a burglar with it, perhaps two or three, or even 
half a dozen. I seemed to feel that the hall was just swarming 
with them. For what seemed hours, I lay and watched that light, 
counted my heart-beats, and weighed the advisability of climbing 
out of my third-story window by a tree, growing probably not 
more than fifteen feet from the side of the house, and of starting 
in search of a policeman, who is usually a decidedly minus 
quantity at night. 

At last, after it seemed that I must go crazy, I hit upon a 
plan. I reasoned thus: it was to the burglar’s advantage to 
remain undiscovered; consequently, if he didn’t know that I 
had detected him, he would keep out of my way. I sat up in 
bed (at the first sound the light vanished again), and said, as ii 
talking to myself, “O dear, how thirsty I am. I am going down 
stairs to get a glass of ice water.” Then I got up, and, trem- 
bling so that I could scarcely walk, groped my way out into 
the pitch black hall. At every step, I expected to feel a man 
flattened out against the wall, and I listened for his breathing, 
in order to try and avoid him. But I reached the stairs in safety, 
and soon was on the second floor. I rushed into my father’s 
room and awakened him with the demand that he immediately 
get his pistol and come and shoot a burglar. 
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We went upstairs together, but found no one there. Then 
we went down to the first floor, and there stood my burglai 
in the kitchen! He was the maid, and the dark lantern was a 
candle which she carried and which she had shaded with her 
hand when she heard me move. 

I went upstairs and to bed again, having first lit a match 
and given a hasty glance in the mirror to see whether or not 
my hair had turned white. 

The teasing which I had to endure after this night’s expe- 
rience led me to make the resolution that burglars may come 
and burglars may go — and the silver may go with them, for all 
I care — but never again will I attempt to hinder them, since my 
efforts are not appreciated. 

About a month or two after that, I wakened in the middle 
of the night again, and lay watching those same windows. Sud- 
denly, the “hollow stillness” was broken by a sound that seemed 
to come from downstairs. Wide awake in an instant, and 
tingling in every nerve, I listened — another creak, and another, 
and another. I knew what it was at once — a burglar was coming 
upstairs! I scarcely dared breathe lest he should hear me. 
Every now and then he would pause, as if to listen, then a few 
more steps, then another pause, and so on for half an hour, 
and yet he never seemed to get there. I began to think that the 
stairs must be run on the tread-mill principle. 

At last, when I could stand the suspense no longer, I rose 
and lighted the gas. I thought he would keep out of my room it 
the light were burning. Then I got a book, and after having 
pulled up the shade — my idea in doing that was to have wit- 
nesses in case I were murdered — I went back to bed and read 
until morning. If it was a burglar, let him burgle. If he didn’t 
interfere with me, I wasn’t going to interfere with him. 

When, as Virgil so poetically puts it, Aurora had driven 
the clouds from the dewy sky, I went out into the hall to inves- 
tigate my burglar. I found no traces of him, only a window- 
shade flapping weakly in the breeze. I shut the window and 
returned to bed, to snatch a few minutes’ sleep before Aurora 
had driven all the clouds away. 

But now how differently do I spend my sleeping hours: in 
sleeping, not in lying awake to receive a possible burglar, should 
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he chance to select my house as the scene for his night’s work. 
If a real burglar ever does enter the house, and if he ever should 
chance to wake me, how much more fit I shall be to cope with 
him, fortified by many a refreshing sleep, than if I had spent my 
time lying awake anticipating him! 

In recounting these experiences, I have exposed one of my 
failings to the ridicule of the world, but I shall consider myself 
rewarded for the sacrifice if, by so doing, I shall have helped 
some poor sufferer to a good night’s rest. 

M. W. W. 


THREE SKETCHES. 


WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 

The fire in the open grate was smouldering away, and a 
sombre stillness prevailed in the old library. The family por- 
traits looked down, from their great height, on a lonely figure 
clad in black. Her face, full of sorrow and care, could hardly 
be seen in the dim light. A few well-worn letters were scattered 
on the floor, and a small mahogany box lay open at her feet. 
In her lap, she held a portrait of a man, strong and hand- 
some in youth. Her eyes, full of love and admiration, were 
fixed steadfastly on a face that had lived many years in her 
memory. 

She had spent the long winter evening in thinking of this man 
whose picture she now held. This was the man she had loved 
so many, many years ago. How happy, she thought, she might 
have been had she not been so foolish! Why had she not told 
him that she loved him? She had known that she did from the 
first day, when she had seen him strolling along with his gun 
in her father’s park. But there had been other men, and he had 
asked her but once. She did not think he would take her foolish 
answer as final. He had left for his home in America the day 
after she had refused him, and in all these years she had never 
heard a word about him. 

It was late in the evening and her eyes seemed to see a 
new picture. An old man sat beside her ; he was a few years 
older than herself, and traces of the happy smile and handsome 
features that characterized the portrait could still be seen on 
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his kind face. Supreme gladness reigned in every part of the 
palace. Instead of the dark and dismal rooms, the whole place 
was brilliantly lighted, and the voices of merry children rang 
through the halls that were usually so sombre and still. 

As the old clock chimed, she opened her eyes. She did 
not know the bright picture could never have been a reality, for 
he who was the centre of it had been killed not seven days after 
she had rejected him. 

E. L. M. 

ON A SUMMER’S NIGHT. 

The night was dark, a faint moon overhung the river and 
danced upon its rippling waters. 

Out of the darkness came a voice, deep, a trifle boyish 
and very tender: 

“Dear, you don't know how hard it is to wait and work, 
while you are wearing Charlie’s roses today, yachting with Dick, 
or driving with Arthur tomorrow.” 

“By the way, isn’t his automobile a beauty?” Her voice was 
low, but there was a little tremble of amusement in it. 

“Yes, but he isn’t, in spite of all his money. (Very severely.) 
But, dear, don’t you think we’re old enough to marry now? I 
love you enough, although I’m not a Methuselah, and you are 
not so young, in spite of the fact that your mother says you are 
too young to be married.” 

“Do you mean to insinuate that my youth is past?” 

“No, not too old to be charming, but old enough to be 
loved very, \ery much.” 

“Ah!” 

“Really, dear (beseechingly), mothers stand in the way too 
much. Don’t you think you could persuade her?” 

“Perhaps I don’t want to.” 

“Oh, if that is the case, I might as well quit. It always 
seemed too good to believe that you really loved me. I am a 
useless sort of thing, always in the way.” (Bitterly.) 

“Did I ever say so?” (Very tenderly.) 

“No, but you think so.” (Very crossly.) 

“Oh, Jack, dear, don’t be so cross. I told mother last night 
I should be twenty-one soon, and ” — 
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“Oh, darling!” 

“Well, that’s pretty well done. We are getting some feeling 
into it,” and two girls walked out into the moonlight towards 
the college campus. 

“Yes, my voice is getting quite mannish. I hope it will 
come off all right.” 

“ Of course it will — you’re in it.” 

“You cover me with confusion. Good-night. Philosophy 
exam, tomorrow, worse luck!” 

F. L. H. 

AN IMPORTANT QUESTION UNANSWERED. 

They were seated at one end of the piazza in a remote little 
comer. It was a perfect night for lovers; the air was warm 
and clear, the full moon shed its silvery light upon the tumbling 
ocean and across the broad, sandy beach. All was still, save 
the gentle lapping of waves as they washed the shores and then 
receded, the murmur of the wind as it whispered from tree to 
tree, and the soft voices of the lovers. 

“Jack,” she began, “mother insists that we cannot be married 
for at least six months. She says everything must be prepared, 
my gowns made, and besides ever so many things must be gotten 
ready for the wedding ceremony.” 

“But, dear,” Jack protested, “we need have only a small 
wedding. You know that I must go to Europe soon, and want 
to take you with me. Can’t you get these dresses and other 
things after we are married? Surely, your mother will con- 
sent to it.” 

“Yes, but mother says” — 

But Jack interrupted, “Can’t your mother understand our 
position?” 

“Yes, Jack, dear, but mother says” — 

Then suddenly from a near-by window a deep voice called 
out, “But what does the old man say?” 

The surprised lovers did not wait to reply, and the silence 
that followed was broken only by the rude fall of a piazza chair, 
the rustle of skirts and the patter of feet growing faint in the 
distance. D. M. E. 


BOOK REVIEW. 


GRAUSTARK. 

Mr. G. B. McCutcheon has given us a very exciting love 
story in “Graustark” — the story of a love behind a throne. The 
title suggests at once those two well-known books, “The Prisoner 
of Zenda” and “Princess Aline/’ but we soon discover that while 
the author has borrowed his principal situation from these boo s 
he has by no means copied their excellences. 

Mr. Grenfall Lorry, who is the hero of this little story, is 
an American, who is very wealthy, but without any apparent 
aim in life until he sees a very attractive girl, who is travelling 
through the United States with her aunt and uncle. Li,rry 
becomes very much interested in her at first sight, and is anxious 
to find some way of meeting the foreign beauty. Fate is 
extremely kind to him and leaves the fair heroine alone in a 
village, where, through carelessness, she has missed her train. 
The hero comes to her rescue, and they take a carriage 
to the next station, which is four miles away. The author makes 
good use of this drive, for, before it is ended, the hero has found 
that the heroine’s name is Miss Guggenslocker, and is making 
love to her. 

The third day after the adventure, she leaves America for 
her home in Graustark; he goes to his home, but Is not able to 
bear the separation, and rushes to New York to catch a glimpse 
of her before the boat sails. 

The next few months are a torture to him ; he is so much 
in love that he connot live without her so he decides to go to 
Europe in hopes of finding Graustark. 

While in Paris, he meets one of his college friends, Harry 
Anguish, whom he persuades to help him in his romantic search. 
They start out, and finally reach Graustark, but they can find 
nobody who has ever heard of Miss Guggenslocker. The second 
day, however, she herself is seen by Lorry as the two friends 
are walking up the road. When they return to their hotel, 
Lorry receives a note from her asking him to call the next day. 

During the evening, Anguish and Lorry walk about the 
town, and late in the night sit down outside the palace wall, 
where lives Princess Yetive, the ruler of Graustark. Here they 
overhear a conversation between some men who are plotting to 
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abduct the Princess. They cannot see the faces, but the voice 
of the leader, whose name is Michael, impresses them very much. 
It seems rather peculiar that they are able to understand the 
conversation, as they do not know a word of the native language 
of Graustark, which the conspirators use. 

It is through their efforts to inform the Princess of the plot 
against her that Lorry discovers that Miss Guggenslocker is the 
Princess of Graustark. Just here, he is conveniently hit by one 
of the guards, and is unable to leave the palace for some time. 
The story at this part becomes a little more interesting, as the 
difficulties of the lovers begin. 

It seems that fifteen years before the people of Graustark had 
engaged in a war with the Axplains, and had been left with a debt 
of twenty million garoos, which is due the twentieth day of Novem- 
ber of the year in which the story is laid. They have been unable 
to raise the money, and are obliged to give up the northern part 
of the country to the Axplains. However, Prince Bolaroz, ruler 
of the Axplains, announces that if the Princess will engage her- 
self to Prince Lorenz, his son, he will give Graustark ten more 
years in which to pay the debt. Now this man is hated by all 
the people; but there is yet another chance for them. Prince 
Gabriel, the owner of the land south of Graustark, is one of 
Yetive’s many lovers and the villain of the book; he offers to 
lend the people money to pay the debt if the Princess will become 
his wife. 

A few days after the Americans hear this tale of distress, 
Prince Lorenz comes to Graustark and lays his suit before Yetive, 
who accepts him, to save her people. On the same dav Prince 
Gabriel arrives, and Lorry at once recognizes his voice as that 
of the Michael whom he had overheard plotting against tie 
Princess. Without any proof, however, he cannot persecute the 
man. 

That night, Prince Lorenz has a banquet at the hotel, and 
proposes a vulgar toast to the Princess Yetive. Lorry, who is 
present, is filled with indignation, and knocks the glass from the 
Prince’s hand and a duel is planned for the following day. The 
Americans are just about to start for the appointed place, when 
a police officer arrives and announces that Prince Lorenz has 
been stabbed while in bed, and that Lorry has been accused 
of committing the murder. He is arrested by the order of 
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Yetive, but she hastily plans his escape, and he leaves the tower 
in the clothes of a guard. He is driven to a monastery in com- 
pany with a soldier, who proved to be the Princess in disguise. 
Next day, it is spread abroad that the prisoner has escaped. 
Prince Lorenz’s father is very much enraged, and says that he 
will give Graustark ten years of grace if the prisoner be found 
and delivered to him. 

Lorry remains a short time at the monastery, but on hearing 
that Yetive is about to surrender a great portion of her country 
rather than sacrifice him, determines to deliver himself to the 
people. He insists on seeing the Princess, and is taken to her bou- 
doir during the night, where Prince Gabriel, entering unan- 
nounced, finds them conversing together. Princess Yetive at 
once treats Lorry as her prisoner, and says that he is to be taken 
to the tower the next day, and orders her guard to kill Prince 
Gabriel if he ever enters the palace again. 

The next day is the dreaded twentieth. All the ministers 
and courtiers of the two provinces are assembled in the Throne 
Room. As Princess Yetive enters, she sees Prince Gabriel in 
the crowd, but is still determined not to give Lorry up. She is 
about to sign over part of her country, when Gabriel Gses and 
declares that the murderer of Prince Lorenz is in the palace, and 
orders that he shall be brought forth. At this moment, Lorry 
rushes in and gives himself up. The climax of the plot is 
reached when Anguish declares that he has proof that not Lorry, 
but Prince Gabriel, is guilty of the murder. The real murderer 
at once shows his guilt in his actions, and he is led to the tower. 
The hero is successful in his love suit and the story ends as all 
others of its kind. 

The book is very tedious in the beginning, and the impossi- 
bility of the plot makes it rather ridiculous. But, as the story 
continues and the plot is fairly under way, it becomes very excit- 
ing, and we are interested in knowing how the author is going 
to get his characters out of the many predicaments. 

The characters are not real people, but puppets in the hand, 
not of fate, but of the author, who uses them merely to carry- 
out his intricate plot. To anyone who reads a book for the sake 
of its plot, “Graustark” will be very satisfying, for the author is 
certainly successful in arousing and holding the attention. 

E. L. M. 


CHILDREN’S PAGE. 


A LITTLE ELEPHANT OF LONG AGO. 

My mother calls me Tuga, and my father has to do as my 
mother tells him, as he is so fat and lazy that he doesn't want to 
fight her. 

He isn’t very reasonable; for he thinks just because he was 
once in a small battle and fought against some of the enemies of 
Pyrrhus, he can sit down and live comfortably all the rest of 
his life. Even I, Tuga, am called Tuga the Brave, and my father 
is only called Fat Walpa, but he doesn’t seem to care. 

I suppose I should tell you how I came to be called Tuga 
the Brave. 

Some time after the small battle that Walpa, my father, was 
in, Pyrrhus was summoned by the Tarentines to help them settle 
some quarrel. He wanted to take fourteen elephants with 
him, but as Walpa had grown so fat that he couldn’t go, there 
were only thirteen. 

Now, Pyrrhus couldn’t go with thirteen elephants, for if he 
took that unlucky number something dreadful would be sure to 
happen, so he was obliged to take me to make up the number. 
I didn’t want to go at all, and I told him so, but, of course, he 
didn’t understand, so that it did no good. 

First, we went to Tarentum ; there the army left us, and 

we went on slowly to Heraclea. During the journey, the other 
elephants kept telling me about the battles they had been in, 
and their stories frightened me so much that I wanted to run 
away. 

One day, we were urged on faster than ever by the men that 
took care of us, so that we knew that there was going to' be a 
battle. That frightened me so that I could think of nothing 
but ways of escaping. 

At length, we reached Heraclea, and I had not yet thought 
of any way to get out of it. There was but one thing to do. 
I got behind the biggest elephant and stayed there all through 
the fight. Then when the Romans ran, I followed the biggest 
elephant, and when it was all over I stood out there in front of 
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him and looked very fierce indeed. Every one thought that I 
had done great things, and I was petted so much that I was 
made sick and sent home to father and mother. 

I have been in a great battle, and father has been in a small 

one. 

I have done very little, and got a great deal of praise for 
it. Father has done a great desl, and got no praise at all. I 
think that in the end my, way is the best. M. P. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF BEING TALL. 

From a Little Girl’s Point of View. 

“Pm glad I’m tall,” said the tall little girl, “because when 
there is anything good on the shelf I can reach it easily. I’m 
never treated like a baby, either, that is, not very much. Even 
when I am very naughty, I don’t get spanked, because I’m ‘too 
big.’ When there is a lot of us, I can look over the others’ heads 
very easily. Sometimes I have to take care of the babies, and it 
is great fun. But, best of all, I grow so fast that I can’t go to 
school.” 

A. K. 


AN INCIDENT OF THE FLOOD. 

There had been a great deal of rain that spring, and the 
Maine River had risen high above its banks. 

Mary Brown was so excited because the water came up as far 
as her side door. She used to sit and watch the flood all the 
time. One day, as she was looking out, she saw her play-house, 
which was in the back yard, sailing away down the river. 

She started up and ran down to the bridge; she got there 
just in time to hear an old lady say to her husband, “Why, Rtbe, 
look! See, there’s the Ark,” and really the thing did look like 
Noah’s Ark, for there were Mary’s dolls, elephants and other 
toys looking out through the windows and doors. 

“Excuse me, ma’am,” said Mary, quite out of breath, “but 
that isn’t the Ark at all. It is my play-house, and the people and 
animals that you think you see are only my dolls and toy animals, 
and, oh, dear, I’ve lost all my lovely playthings,” and Mary sat 
down on the bridge and cried, Avhile the play-house sailed away 
to the ocean. 


L. L. P. 


SCHOOL NEWS. 


THE MEETING OF THE SUB-CHAPTERS OF THE COLLEGE SETTLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION. 

A social meeting of the Sub-chapters of the College Settle- 
ment Association was held in Boston, on Monday afternoon, 
February the tenth, at the house of Mrs. Goldthwait of Marl- 
borough Street. 

Several of the Sub-chapters in Boston and vicinity were 
represented by their officers and delegates. 

Miss Scripture opened the meeting by introducing Miss 
Lockwood, of Hartley House, New York, who gave a very inter- 
esting account of the work done by that house during the past 
year. Miss Lockwood, however, dwelt longest on the enter- 
taining trips she had taken with the children, the previous sum- 
mer, to Mount Ivy, the summer home of Hartley House. 

Miss Lockwood said that her object in telling about these 
trips, was to arouse the interest of the Sub-chapters, so that they 
would be glad to co-operate with Dennison House in this same 
work during the coming summer. 

After Miss Lockwood had spoken, Miss Mackintosh stated 
a few of the needs of Dennison House, which she hoped the 
Sub-chapters would be willing to satisfy. First, the workers of 
Dennison House would like three hundred dollars for the 
instructor in cooking ; Miss Mackintosh suggested that each Sub- 
chapter should furnish thirty dollars towards this sum. Second, 
they would like very much to have all members of the Sub- 
chapters send flowers to the Home once a week, to be distributed 
among the poor and sick people ; and they would also be very 
glad to have any members who could do so, come to Dennison 
House on Wednesdays to help deliver the flowers. Third, they 
would like a new supply of table linen and bed linen. 

Both Miss Mackintosh and Miss Lockwood presented their 
cases so well, and were so convincing, that the members of the 
association, we feel sure, will join heartily in this summer’s work. 

After the meeting, Miss Lockwood and Miss Mackintosh 
held a reception, and later, refreshments were served. 

Rogers Hall was represented by Mrs. Underhill, and by the 
following members of the Sub-chapter: Edith Russell, President; 
Jennie Hylan, Vice-President; Qlara Ginn, Secretary; Clara 

Smith, Louise Hyde, Clara Francis, Delegates. 

Jennie Hylan, Vice President. 
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We have learned by sad experience that it is very difficult 
for the Andover Glee, Banjo and Mandolin Clubs to give an 
entertainment on the day first agreed upon. Therefore, when 
the date of this year’s concert was changed from February first 
to some time in Lent, we decided not to let such a little thing 
interfere with our pleasure. 

On the evening of February first, a large poster hung in 
the hall, inviting all to “ The Andover Concert and Dance ” in the 
gym. at eight o’clock. At a few minutes before eight, the 
gym. was almost filled with an impatient audience, consisting 
of the teachers and most of the girls. Then as the clocks were 
striking the hour, eight well-known Andover men came out 
and sang “Wot Cheer” and “My Girl’s a Corker.” After that, 
with tennis rackets as mandolins, they played “Dolly Gray” and 
“Boola Boola!” Then, in response to hearty applause, they gave 
three long, loud cheers for Andover, and scattered to find part- 
ners for the German which was to follow. 

It all seemed quite natural — the same men, the same turts, 
the same short concert and the same jolly dance. 

THE MID-YEAR DANCE. 

The great social event of this school year is past, and we 
have only pleasant memories of that long-anticipated party. 
February eighth was the day. Our examinations were just over, 
and relaxation after the hard work was all the more enjoyed. 

If you had gone up to the old gymnasium the day before, 
you would have found bustle and confusion. Some girls were 
unrolling bunting; others were draping it on the walls and around 
the old chimney; another group was hanging pictures. In 
other parts of the room, cozy corners were the cause of much 
discussion. The girls were already engaging these places for 
the next evening. “I choose this one” and “I choose that one” 
was heard on all sides. 

The school-room was the same scene of confusion, but the 
aspect of a class-room was rapidly disappearing under the hands 
of those who were trimming the doors and windows with laurel 
and school banners. In the two little recitation rooms off the 
hall there were many busy workers. Perched upon a high stool 
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in the Harvard room, one girl was hanging pictures and posters, 
while in the Yale room they were discussing the most advan- 
tageous place for a great Yale shield. 

Meanwhile, a committee chosen for the management of the 
dance was busily at work arranging the programmes, which had 
been made out in part by the girls. Making these out before- 
hand was an experiment, which was very successful, if we can 
judge by what our guests said. 

About eight o’clock on the appointed day, the people began 
to come in throngs. Besides the Lowell men, there were 
students from Harvard, Harvard Medical and Law, Tech- 
nology, Dartmouth, Andover, Exeter and Mitchell’s Boys’ 
School. The drawing-room was soon so crowded with a gav, 
chattering company that everyone was glad to go out into the 
large school-room for the first dance. At ten o’clock this room 
was deserted, and all went up to the gymnasium for supper. 

One of the best dances was the extra after supper. Every- 
body did not discover it, but all those who danced it, enjoyed it 
very much, as the floor was comparatively clear, and the music, 
"Our Director,” a great favorite. 

At half -past eleven, we realized that the “ time of our life ” was 
over. It was with difficulty that Mrs. Underhill got us upstairs, 
we were so eager to tell her about our evening’s pleasure, and to 
thank her for her kindness. 

St. Valentine’s Day came around again this year as usual, 
and brought with it a very jolly little party for all at Rogers Hall. 

At dinner, just after the dessert had been brought on, a very 
interesting red paper pie, from which hung red ribbons, was 
placed on each of the three tables. We each chose a ribbon, 
and when the word was given, we all pulled hard; the pie-crust 
burst, and out came at the end of each ribbon a little valentine, 
which was an invitation from the House girls, who were “at home” 
that evening. We all, teachers included, got up in turn and 
read the verses written upon our valentines. Such sentiments 
as “Slow, but sure,” and “Be shy of loving too much,” and' 
“Sweet, but rather young,” caused a great deal of laughter. 

At seven o’clock, everybody went over to the house. The 
guests were received in the kitchen, as the entertainment of the 
evening was a fudge party. Six chafing-dishes were placed 
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about on little tables, and the girls vied with one another in 
turning out the best fudge. While this process was going on, 
the rest of the girls flocked to the parlor, where several of them 
performed amusing stunts. Lucy Walther recited a clever 
poem, Florence Harrison imitated a graphophone, Alice Rams- 
dell sang “Rosie,” and Louise Bellamy imitated a German opera 
singer. By the time the last performance was ended, the fudge, 
which luckily had turned out successfully, was brought in and 
served right from the pans. At eight o’clock, the study-hour bell 
rang, and we reluctantly put an end to our evening’s frolic. 

On February fifteenth, some of the girls had the great pleas- 
ure of seeing Maude Adams in “Quality Street.” 

February fifteenth we attended the concert given by the 
“Andover Glee, Banjo and Mandolin Club” in Colonial Hall. 

Saturday, February twenty-second, we all were delightfully 
surprised, upon entering the dining-room, to find the tables 
artistically decorated with stripes of red, white and blue, ending 
in large bows at the corners, with daffodils for a centre decora- 
tion. 

Each one found at her place an invitation from the Hall girls 
for a Salmagundi Party, which was to take place in the old gym- 
nasium in the evening. These invitations were painted by some 
of the girls to represent our United States flag; the stars, how 
ever, were omitted, as these were to be won during the course 
of the evening. 

At eight o’clock, the girls flocked into the gymnasium, eager 
to learn the meaning of a Salmagundi Party, as few, if any, had 
ever attended one. 

Eight tables were arranged, at each of which a different 
game was to be played ; at the first table, the girls were to write 
an account of George Washington’s life; at the second, a game 
of cards was played; at another, the word Salmagundi was given, 
from which other words were to be made ; at still another table 
the girls attempted to write verses about George Washington ; 
at others, they were drawing, playing games, and guessing 
the number of beans in a large and a small jar. The time to be 
spent at each table was limited, which made the contests all the 
more amusing, and the room rang with laughter and merriment. 
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Prizes were awarded to Katharine Swift and Gertrude Bell. 
The first prize was a hatchet, and the other a twig of cherries. 

Ice-cream and cake were served, and the remainder of the 
evening was spent in dancing. The efforts of the Hall girls were 
thoroughly appreciated, and the time passed away only too 
quickly. 


THE “LEFT-OVER” LUNCHEON. 

On Saturday, March first, when most of the girls were in 
Boston enjoying Irving and Terry in “The Merchant of Venice,” 
Mrs. Underhill gave a most delightful luncheon for the teachers 
and girls who were left at home. The table looked lovely with 
its dainty trimmings of pink carnations and ferns. Covers were 
laid for ten. Miss Puffer and Miss Bernkopf presided, as Miss 
Underhill could not be present. 

When we, who were left, saw the girls go off that morning, 
we felt a few pangs of regret that we were not of the party, but 
the thought of the coming function soon dispelled all such feel- 
ings. 

Owing to Mrs. Underhill’s great kindness, we were able to 
entirely forget the theatre-goers, and would not have changed 
places with them for anything. 

On March first, the girls made up a large theatre party, and 
went into Boston to see Irving and Terry in “The Merchant of 
Venice.” 

Friday afternoon, March seventh, a few of the girls attended 
a lecture at the Normal School on the “Life and Works of Rich- 
ard Wagner.” 

Mrs. Buck read a very interesting paper on Wagner’s life, 
and told the stories of some of his operas. Mrs. Spalding illus- 
trated the lecture by selections on the piano. 

The greatest musical treat of the year in Lowell was the 
Slivinski concert, Friday evening, March seventh. About twenty 
of the girls had the pleasure of hearing this famous Polish pianist. 

On March ninth, the Team of Rogers House entertained 
the “Hall Team” at a most delightful supper. The supper was 
served in the laboratory, which had been transformed into a lovely 
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dining-room, and no one would have believed that a study-table 
could be made so attractive. In the centre, was a tall vase filled 
with yellow daffodils, and around it, on the table, were laid dark 
red carnations mixed with green ferns. At each end of the table 
was a chafing-dish, from which cream chicken was served. The 
guests easily found their places, which were indicated by neatly 
printed dinner cards. 

After the supper, which began with cream chicken and hot 
chocolate, and ended with ice-cream and cake, one or two toasts 
were drunk — to the two teams and their captains. Then Captain 
Smith of the House Team divided the daffodils among the Hall 
girls, and the carnations among her own girls, as red and orange 
are the respective colors of the teams. 

A half-hour in the drawing-room was a fitting ending to 
the jolly supper, for then we all sang college songs with as much 
vigor as we could after partaking of such a hearty meal. 

Some of the girls who are studying American History went 
to see Kathryn Kidder in “Molly Pitcher,” Monday evening, 
March tenth. 

Several of the Rogers Hall girls have greatly enjoyed the 
lectures given by Prof. Richard Moulton in this city the past 
month. We all heard him lecture on “Job,” Sunday morning, 
March second, at the High Street Church, and were impressed 
by the great eloquence of the man and his profound learning, but 
we who were fortunate enough to hear him again, found in his 
later talks on the Book of Revelation and on “The History of 
the People of Israel as Told by Themselves,” an inspiration to a 
more thoughtful study of the Bible. 


ATHLETICS. 


February twenty-seventh was the date chosen for a game 
between the First School Team and the Sub-Team. 

Although it was certainly a walk-over, the score at the end 
of the first half being 24 — 0 and at the end of the second half 
39 — 2, the Sub-Team should not be discouraged, as it only shows 
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that the First Team is well chosen. Furthermore, there were 
three substitutes playing on the Sub-Team to one on the First. 
There are several very good players on the Sub-Team who still 
stand a chance of being advanced to the First Team. 

One exceedingly good point about the game is that no fouls 
were made by the First Team and only two by the Sub. 

Line up : — 

First Team. Sub-Team. 


Alice Faulkner \ 

Homes. 

Dorothy Ellingwood / 

Lucy Walther ) 

Guards. 

Clara Smith / 


Louise Ramsdell 

c. c. 

Florence Harrison \ 

Dorothy Eckhart (sub.) J 

s. c. 


( Caroline Wright 
\ Gladys Baldwin 
/ Carol Quincy (sub.) 
\ Carnzu Abbot 
Harriet Parsons, 

( Alice Mather (sub.) 
\ Mildred Wilson. 


A challenge was received from the Lowell High School 
basket ball team, but was not accepted, because the mid-year 
examinations and dance took up all our attention at that time. 

Two double-runners have been purchased by the girls of 
both houses, but the weather has afforded us no opportunity 
to use them. 


HALL VS. HOUSE. 

March sixth the gymnasium was the scene of a very exciting 
and interesting contest, the annual basket ball game between the 
House and Hall. 

At half past two, the House girls entered the gym and 
marched twice around it, singing one of their songs. They were 
led by Louise Bellamy, the mascot, dressed in red, with a dinner 
bell around her neck, and by Carol Quincy who led the cheering. 

Shortly after, the Hall girls arrived, led by Alice Ramsdell 
and Anthy Gorton, one carrying an orange-colored box filled with 
daffodils, and the other a white cloth rabbit with a big bow of 
orange ribbon around its neck. 

At twenty minutes of three the teams took their places. The 
House girls had the choice of goals and chose the basket at the 
west end of the gym. 

The ball was tossed up and in a few moments was thrown 
into the Hall basket by Gladys Baldwin. Captain Faulkner missed 
a free goal but soon after scored one from the field. Again the 
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ball was tossed up, and after a brief struggle in the centre, was 
passed to the House basket, and a goal scored by Ethel Everett. 
Alice Faulkner won a try for goal on a foul and threw another 
from the field. Then time was called and the half ended with a 


score of 7 to 2 in favor of the Hall. 


During the rest, both sides cheered and sang original words 
set to popular music. The Hall girls distributed oranges to their 
team as refreshments. 

In the second half, the playing was nearly all at the Hall 
basket. Goal followed goal so quickly, that the ten minutes had 
elapsed before anyone realized it. The ball went to the House 
end once and the homes made good use of it. Ethel Everett 
threw another goal. The Hall made three more baskets besides 
four on fouls. 

The best work was done by Mollie Hall and Florence 
Harrison in the centre and by the two captains. The game 
closed with 17 to 4 in favor of the Hall. 

The line up was as follows : 

Hall. House. 


Alice Faulkner, capt. 
Gladys Baldwin. 

Lucy Walthers, 
Carnzu Abbot. 

Louise Ramsdell. 
Mollie Hall, 

Louise Hyde. 


Homes. 

Guards. 
C. C. 

s. c. 


f Ethel Everett, 

\ Bernice Everett, 
f Clara Smith, capt. 
\ Helen Lovell. 

Harriet Parsons, 
f Florence Harrison, 
\ Mildred Wilson. 


Goals : A. Faulkner, 5 ; G. Baldwin, 1 ; E. Everett, 2. 

Goals on fouls : A. Faulkner, 5. 

Fouls : Hall, 2 ; House, 7. 

Time : Two ten minute halves. 

Referee : Miss McFarlane. 

Linesmen : Hall, Edna Mills, Florence Renne ; House, 
Dorothy Eckhart, Caroline Wright. 


ALUMNAE DEPARTT1ENT. 


It is with the deepest and profoundest sorrow that the 
Rogers Hall Alumnae Association must erase from its list, the 
name of one of its beloved members — Emily Battles Coburn — 
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whose death occurred at the Rhode Island Hospital, in Provi- 
dence, on February fifteenth. She was one of the charter mem- 
bers of the association, and at the first election was unanimously 
chosen treasurer. After leaving school, she became interested 
in hospital work, and entered the Training School of the Rhode 
Island Hospital. She was devoted tO' her work, and, although 
the past two years were hard ones, I truly believe that they were 
the happiest ones of her life. Although she was not strong, and 
was obliged to come home to rest several times, she persisted 
in keeping on with her work, and never allowed her courage 
and cheerfulness to fail her. Wherever she went, her happy dis- 
position won for her a large circle of friends, who loved her 
dearly, and who sincerely mourn her death. 


Helen Hill, Smith 1903, has been elected a member of the 
Greek Club, and is to take part in Aristophane’s “Birds,” which 
is to be given by the club. 

Mrs. Herbert Swift (Bernice Jocelyn) has been at the Vir- 
ginia Hot Springs, and is now in Chicago. 

Alice Chalifoux returned to Lowell from Europe, March 
thirteenth. 

Mrs. Oakes Ames (Blanche Ames) has been visiting her 
mother in Lowell. 

Mrs. George Mann (Annie Dewey) has been ill with typhoid 
fever, but is recovering. 

Mrs. Louise H. Kennard has gone to the Adirondacks for 
six weeks. 

Ruth Dutcher, ’01, has been elected captain of the Freshman 
Basket Ball Team in the University of Michigan. 

M. Belle Shedd has returned from a trip to Barbados. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE LETTERS OF TWO VASSAR GIRLS. 

One day last week, Mr. Pilcher took a crowd of us skat- 
ing on the Hudson. A strong wind was blowing down the 
river, so we took the train to Hyde Park, about ten miles up 
the river, and skated down. There were ten of us, all clad in 
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white or gray sweaters and tarns, looking like some hockey or 
football team. After skating about three miles down the river, 
with a glorious breeze at our back, we saw innumerable ice-boats 
lying at anchor at a place called Roosevelt’s Point. We skated 
across to the Point, and there found a small , boy with a very 
good, though home-made, boat, just about to start for a sail. 
Elsa White and I skated up to him, and asked him to rent it to 
us, so he said he would take us out, one at a time. Elsa got 
in with him. The rest of us were standing ’round watching 
them whiz along, when a boat with two ladies landed at the 
Point. The elderly lady got out, and the younger one, seeing 
us standing around, offered to take us out, one at a time, so I 
got on. I had a lovely long ride, and when we got back to the 
Point another boat had been pressed into the service. The 
father of the young lady had come up with a fine, large boat, 
the “Icicle.” He said ice-boats were easily sailed, and asked us 
to try one of them. So Elsa and I sailed way up the river, 
all by ourselves. I never had such fun in my life. We just went 
like the wind. We had to tack, and we went spinning around 
corners every time we turned around. 

We got back to town about the middle of .the afternoon, 
starved and looking disreputable enough. As we walked up 
Main Street from the river, we heard all sorts of conjectures as 
to what we might be. “Cheese it,” said one small boy, “there 
goes Vassar’s hockey team.” 

We are so enthusiastic about ice-boating that Elsa and I 
had engaged a boat for this afternoon, intending to sail to 
Albany and back, but, unfortunately, the blizzard has prevented it. 

L. H. 

Saturday morning, Dr. Baldwin took us ice-boating on the 
Hudson, and we had a grand time. The boat held but two 
besides the skipper. Louise Pineo and I were the last r o go. 
We sailed up the river about three miles and then turned back. 
The wind was blowing a perfect hurricane, so that the boat trem- 
bled all over. Finally, we struck a bad place in the ice, and, 
although we thought we were on safely, all three of us were 
thrown out and slid fifty or sixty feet on the ice. I landed on the 
back of my head and both elbows. Fortunately, I wore my tam, 
which served as a buffer. I was stunned for a moment, but then 
got up and chased the skipper’s hat, while he ran after the boat, 
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which had started off at a mad rate. I got into the boat again 
and finished the sail. The wind had moderated a little, so it was 
not so bad. Louise Pineo was jarred and nearly frozen, but she 
got up and skated as fast as she could, so that she would not 
have to get into the ice-boat again. 

Then we walked up to the town of Hyde Park, and stopped 
at a country hotel for lunch, which consisted of ham sandwiches, 
coffee with milk, and grease-soaked doughnuts. After that we 
took the train back to Poughkeepsie. We had a fine time, but 
I don’t think I shall want to go ice-boating again right away. 
The skipper said that if we had had a lighter boat it would prob- 
ably have capsized when that strong gust came. 

M. H. 

BARBADOS. 

Land, ho, in the sunset ! All hail happy islands ! 

We sail through their shadows, we scent their perfume ; 

O beaches of silver ! O emerald highlands ! 

O valley immortal of fruitage and bloom ! 

— Kingsley. 

These lines I shall always associate with hotel advertise- 
ments and steamship pamphlets. They are as omnipresent 
throughout the West Indies as the Spotless Town couplets in 
our street cars. Kingsley could not truthfully have included 
Barbados. No palm-fringed shores greet the expectant traveller’s 
eyes, but a harbor well filled with ships, a flat, uninteresting look- 
ing island, whose only green is the unbroken regularity of the 
cane fields. We gazed and sighed for the wild, picturesque scen- 
ery of Dominica, the tropical trees of St. Croix and Demerara, 
the quaint, narrow streets and hairless dogs of Martinique, but 
when we remembered the hotels in these places we were silent. 
So much for first impressions. 

The principal town is called Bridgetown, because there is 
a bridge. This simple British fact is not hard to grasp, but 
why the principal city in Demerara should be called Georgetown 
always troubled me. It is too subtle. I kept asking, “What 
George ? Whose George ? ” To return to Bridgetown : over the 
bridge passes a constant procession of donkeys, the tiny carts 
laden with sugar-cane. It is a pretty sight, and nearly all my 
snap-shots are donkeys. I could never resist one. 
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Hastings is three miles from the town, and the Marine Hotel 
is here, the “Largest Resort Hotel in the Tropics.” Rapid 
transit takes the form of a tram drawn by two sturdy mules. 
Where there is the least bit of a hill an extra mule is added, and 
when there is the slightest downward slope a conscientious driver 
puts on the brakes with an air of intense anxiety. There is 
something restful about these trams, where no one is told to 
“step lively,” and a conversation need not be shortened just 
because the car waits. 

The drive along the sea during the noon hours is hot, and 
the glare from the white streets and houses almost blinding, but 
between five and seven, the favorite time for driving, it is very 
pleasant. Then the little pickanninies fly their kites, while the 
women leisurely gather in the clothes that have been bleaching 
in the sun all day. The laundry is a painful topic, and I shall 
merely ask you to picture the condition of your best muslin waist 
after it has been dried on a cactus. 

The Barbadian negroes are very clean, and always wear 
white. Even the colored turban has no charms for them. The 
little shacks are quite neat and well-kept, and in front of the 
huts one sees the black pig tied to one stake, the family donkey 
to a second, and the goat to a third. Sometimes the goat is a 
sheep. I was never quite sure of my animal, for the Barbadian 
sheep lacks wool, and thereby loses his identity. 

The blacks here are, on the whole, a contented and peaceful 
people. They are rarely insolent, and this quality we could 
appreciate, for on some of the islands, Martinique in particular, 
they are rude and insulting. They speak a dialect rather difficult 
to understand, and often their desire to please makes their replies 
most unsatisfactory. For instance, should you ask one of these 
negroes how far it is to the Colonial Bank, he would show all 
his white teeth in a smile, and answer cheerfully, “Not too far.” 

Though Barbados is a resort for the other islands, it is 
by no means a gay place. Polo at the garrison, a band concert 
on the Rocks, an occasional reception at Government House 
are the usual festivities. The arrival of squadron brings a 
trifle more gayety, such as a dance or a dinner. In January, 
the English Cricket Team came from London to play the Bar- 
badians, and this was a gala occasion. During the matches 
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the shops were closed, and every day a holiday. All society 
went to the games, which began at eleven in the morning and 
lasted until five in the afternoon — evening they would call it 
— in Barbados after the clock strikes twelve it is evening. 

The arrival of the Royal mail every fortnight from England 
is an event of great importance. The little Barbadian newspaper 
publishes a monthly calendar of “Sundays” and “Remarkable 
Days,” and “Packet Due” is in much larger type than the “Acces- 
sion of King Edward VII.” 

After four weeks of Barbadian sunshine, showers and brisk 
trade-winds, I murmured without regrets, “Good-by, Barbados, 
forever.” “Don’t,” groaned my friend, “it’s bad luck. I said 
the same thing on leaving Madeira, and Ive been back twice.” 

M. B. S. 
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EDITORIALS. 


We feel that we are presuming almost too much in remind- 
ing our class of the duties which the near future will bring to 
them, since we know that deep in the heart of every girl of the 
class of 1902 is the welfare of Rogers Hall. 

But it is because of this very loyalty that we write; not that 
our feelings for the school need heralding — they are too well 
known for that — but because we hope that in urging the mem- 
bers of this class to preserve their interest, we may serve to 
arouse a larger, stronger feeling of loyalty among the girls 
who, like ourselves, will some day be Seniors of Rogers Hall. 

It is a lamentable fact that girls are very apt to become 
absorbed in the interests of today, and yesterdays gradually 
become only dim memories. But after all, we can not but feel 
that this school has occupied too large a place in our lives for 
us to forget it — no, not that, perhaps, we won’t forget, but we 
may cease to show our interest. 

Necessarily, a school depends on the character of the girls 
who are in it, to make its character, and the alumnae must have 
a secondary place; but there is a place which rightfully belongs 
to them, and just as we should wish the girls who come after 
us, not only to live up to the standard of loyalty that we have 
maintained, but also to raise it, so we would leave the school 
with the desire of doing our best to raise the standard of interest 
among the alumnae higher than it is now. 

We have been proud of the achievements of the graduates 
of this school. We always feel a glow of pride when we hear 
that one of our girls has been elected captain of a college basket 
ball team, or has become a member of a college society, or has 
taken the leading part in a play. We want the Rogers Hall 
girls to be proud of us, some day, too. 
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Those who go to college can do a great deal of practical 
work; they can maintain the school standard by passing their 
Freshmen examinations; they can show their interest in this 
C*J~C+— paper, which they have done their best to support, by at least, 
* ^subscribing to it promptly . Perhaps, when they become Juniors 
or Seniors they will T>e able to start Rogers Hall Alumnae Asso- 
ciations in the different colleges to which they go — Wellesley, 
Vassar, Smith, and the others. 

We are proud of our class. While we have been in the 
school, the House Government system has been developed, the 
school has grown and the paper has been established. We 
have tried to be a progressive class and we intend to be an 
energetic part of the alumnae. 

And so in this last editorial of the year, the editors wish to 
thank the class of ’02 and the girls of this school for the support 
they have given them during the past year. We want to urge 
the girls who will be Seniors next year to support it and the 
school as loyally as it is in, their power to do. But most of all, 
we wish the members of our class all the joy that the future 
can bring, and so God-speed. 


Since the last issue of Splinters, Rogers Hall has suffered 
a great loss in the death of Mr. Holden, one of the trustees of 
the school. 

Mr. Holden had the welfare of Rogers Hall at heart and 
was most influential in securing for us many of the advantages 
which we now enjoy. He was so concerned for the prosperity 
of the school and seemed to feel such a personal interest in 
the girls themselves, that it was always a pleasure to have him 
with us. 

Those of us who attend the Eliot Church feel his loss espe- 
cially, because we had learned to look forward to the cordial 
words with which he greeted us every Sunday morning. 

We regret that those who are to fill our places will not 
have the opportunity of knowing Mr. Holden, but we are con- 
fident that one who has done so much for Rogers Hall will 
long be remembered by those who reap the benefits of his efforts. 


THE RULING PASSION. 


We turn to books, if we love them, for many things: for 
stimulance to the mind, to help us think more clearly or more 
nobly, than we could alone; or sometimes, rather too seldom, it 
seems to me, we turn to a book to refresh our mind and soul, 
and for rest from our every-day life. If that is what we are seek- 
ing, I know no better book than Henry Van Dyke’s “Ruling 
Passion.” 

There is no plot to the stories in the ordinary sense of the 
word. They are rather little “etchings” in the lives of a simple, 
primitive people, who lay no claim to greatness or to fame. 

The author defines his purpose in his preface far better than, 
it is in my power to do: “There are passions no less real 
(than love) which also have their place and power in human life. 
Some of them come earlier, and sometimes they last longer, 
than romantic love. They play along beside it and are mixed 
up with it and tinge it with their own color. Granted, because 
love is so universal, it is often to one of the other passions 
that we must look for a distinctive hue, the individual quality 
of a life story.” So Van Dyke, with this in view, tells eight 
simple tales of a simple folk. 

Van Dyke would not be himself if he did not write by the 
streams, in the woods, or near the sound of the breakers, for 
Nature always plays a fundamental part in the lives of his men 
and women, as it ought to in the lives of all of us. 

I cannot attempt to tell even a little of the stories, for they 
would be lacking in their flavor without the settings he gives 
them. I could not analyze them if I would; for who' can tell 
the thoughts we feel rather than think — the sadness and joy of 
a summer’s night, when the world is still and only the rustling 
of trees can be heard? Then why should I attempt to tell what 
1 find in these little stories which are permeated with the very 
flavor of Nature itself? 

The first story is of a man and his violin, his life at Moody’s, 
his confession as he dies, but primarily of his love for his violin. 

The next is a story of a man, uncouth, but one of Nature’s, 
kings, strong of heart, rugged of limb, firm of purpose, who 
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lives up to the best that he knows and who bears in his big 
heart a love for children — this is his ruling passion. 

The third is the story of two men, “a story of naked love 
and naked hate.” The story is of Raoul Vaillantcoeur, the big- 
gest and handsomest man in the village, and of Prosper Leclerc, 
brave of heart. There is a woman in the story, too, although 
it is not a tale of love. 

The other stories differ from these as the life and heart of one 
man differ from that of another. “A Gentle Life” is no more than 
a day dream; “A Friend of Justice” brings us back to the stern 
realities of life. This, to me, is the best story in the book. It 
is a story of a friendship between two of God’s creatures, a 
man and a dog; and the dog is as good a friend and noble a 
soul as the man. 

"The White Blot” is in a sense a love story — “a story of 
an untold love,” which leaves behind it only a white blot on a 
painting, and the fragrance of rose leaves — only a bare outline 
of a story, like the painting itself — a “revelation of the beauty 
of sadness, an idea expressed in colors, or rather, a real impres- 
sion of Nature that awakes an ideal feeling in the heart. It tells 
no story, but I know it fits into one.” In the sadness of the sketch 
the artist leaves one touch of joy — “for those who truly love, 
with all their errors, with all their faults, there is no irrevocable” 
— there is another field. 

“A Year of Nobility” takes us back to the streams, the odor 
of the pines, and a rough, big-hearted man, who made himself 
a hero and a noble. In the heart of this backwoods-man is a 
desire to live up to the high position to which he thinks 
himself the heir. For in truth the passion of this man is well 
expressed in the old words “noblesse oblige.” 

“The Keeper of the Light” is a tale of a woman strong and 
true, in whom the passion for fidelity dominates even her love 
and makes her love the better for its strength. 

' If this serves as a mere suggestion of what “The Ruling 
Passion” contains, I am well content. You will find no “hot- 
house flowers” within the covers, but rather the wildness of 
the woods; “no false sweets,” but the acid of wild berries. 
Laughter, tragedy and trouble are there, sketches of people 
“whose simple, untaught lives are shot through with great 
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elemental passions,” told by a simple man who holds in rever- 
ence the hearts of his fellows, and whose prayer is: 

“Lord, let me never tag a moral to a story, nor tell a story 
without a meaning. Make me respect my material so much that 
I dare not slight my work. Help me to deal honestly with 
words and with people, because they both are alive. Teach me 
to see local color without being blind to the inner light. Keep 
me from caring more for books than folks, for art than for 
life. Steady me to do my full stint of work as well as I can, and 
when it is done stop me, pay me what wages Thou wilt and help 
me to say, from a quiet heart, a grateful Amen.” 

F. L. H. 


A5HES. 


Ye flames that dance before my eyes 
As I sit alone, a mourner still, 

Cans’t tell me where thy power lies 
To mould my thoughts not as I will? 

Yet flames, be merciful to-night, 

My eyes, too mortal, cannot bear 
This glitter of the yellow light, 

This phantom of thy golden hair ! 

My heart is dead within my breast, 

The pain that killed it still lies deep, 
Yet pain, numb pain, — thou art but blest 
As token of the scar I keep. 

Oh, hark ! without the harsh waves beat 
With rage unpitying on the sand, 

The cold winds drive its glistening sleet 
A frozen shroud about the land. 

My weary soul heeds not the roar 
But sees afar with hopeless gaze 
That labyrinth without a door, 

The endless path of future days. 


Louise I. Bellamy. 


A DOG AND A BABY, 


OR LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. 

There was once a very happy family, whose 'most impor- 
tant member was a baby boy. In a most solemn family conclave 
it was decided that the happiness of this baby boy would be 
greatly enhanced if he should have a dog for a playmate. Of 
course, it must be a very gentle and affectionate dog, and one 
that was used to children. 

As soon as the decision was reached, the father of the 
family went post haste to the best dog store in town and passed 
in review a long line of dogs. There were all sorts and kinds 
with characters as varying as their size and color, but the gem 
of the collection was a collie, who, the man said, had been 
brought up in a family of seven children. 

That settled it; a dog who had lived with seven children 
was the dog of dogs, a priceless gem to be secured regardless 
of cost. With trembling hand, the father of the family counted 
out the money that was to give him possession of this 
wonderfully affectionate and gentle canine, fearing lest otlTer 
fathers of families should have heard of the virtues of this 
remarkable animal and come rushing up to claim him. But 
none did, and the father was able to walk proudly away with 
the dog on the end of a chain. 

On the train going home (they lived in the suburbs) the 
father leaned comfortably back in his seat and complacently 
thought over all the anecdotes he had ever heard or read, about 
dogs and their devotion to children. There were innumerable 
dogs who had rescued children from watery graves, and almost 
as many who, while accompanying their charges on a lonely 
road, had protected them from would-be kidnappers or mur- 
derers. There was one dog who had saved a child from being 
run over and killed, by seizing the baby’s dress and dragging 
him out of the road. 

The father of the family thought over all these stories with 
a contented feeling. Doubtless his dog would outshine them 
all. Much to his horror he caught himself almost regretting 
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that there was no water near the house. How noble the dog 
would look holding the dripping bundle of his little son in his 
teeth! But then, there was the road in front of the place and 
there were great possibilities for heroism there; besides, there 
were plenty of tramps, nearly all of whom looked quite wicked 
enough to attempt to kidnap an innocent child. You must not 
think that the father was at all cruel or not devotedly fond of 
the baby, for in planning all these perils he had not the slightest 
doubt but that the dog would bring his son through scathless. 

At last their destination was reached and the father proudly 
led his dog home. 

When they got to the house they found the baby playing 
on the lawn, and then and there the introduction of the baby 
to the dog took place. According to the father’s expectations, 
the dog, with wildly wagging tail, should have immediately 
rushed to the baby and licked his face and fawned on him and 
gamboled around him, inviting him to play, and should have 
concentrated all the affection which he had formerly given to his 
seven little masters and mistresses on this one child. 

But the dog did no such thirg; as soon as he saw the 
baby he recognized the bleed: it was the same kind that, mul- 
tiplied by seven, had for three years of his life pulled his tail, 
pinched his ears, stepped on his toes and pushed his eyes in, 
with no more regard for them than if they had been electric 
buttons. What he did do, was to give a very ferocious growl 
and look at that baby with unmistakable signs of hatred. At. 
that growl, the father’s castles in the air vanished and he seized 
the dog by the collar and chained him up in a distant part of 
the yard. 

Although in time, the dog became reconciled to his present 
master, who really was a great deal more considerate and gentle 
than any of the former seven, yet he never quite lost his distrust 
of him and they never grew to be the perfect playfellows the 
father had hoped they would be. 

So, when you buy a dog for a child, the fact that he has 
lived with children is not as good a recommendation as it may 
seem. After this experience, the father of the family, should 
he ever get another dog for the boy, will want to see the chil- 
dren as well as the dog. 


TWO SQUIRRELS. 


OR, YOU CAN’T HAVE A ROSE UNLESS YOU ARE WILLING TO 
TAKE THE THORNS WITH IT. 

Once there was a boy who bought two squirrels. They 
were Mexican ones and very pretty, but it was not their long, 
bushy tails or soft gray coats that attracted him half so much 
as a quality which he took for gentleness, but which must really 
have been a mixture of imbecility and laziness. 

When they were shown to the boy, they crawled up on his 
shoulder and crouched there motionless. Now the boy had had 
two other squirrels who had departed this vale of tears about 
three weeks after their purchase, impelled thereunto in some 
measure, it is to be feared, by his too ardent affection, and his ex- 
perience was, that a lot of taming and a good many bites were 
necessary before an ordinary pair of squirrels would lie thus 
tamely on an utter stranger. Therefore he was charmed with 
them. 

After he had had them a week, how he wished he had bought 
the wild gray squirrels that frisk around in their cages and 
won’t let anybody come near them. These two were really the 
most uninteresting creatures, mere apologies for squirrels. 
They had a good deal of freedom given them because they were 
always sure to be found in the first place they settled down upon. 

When the boy first got them, they possessed ambition 
enough to go to roost, so to speak, on the back of a chair. There 
they would sit for hours together. The idea of squirrels like 
that! The boy’s father suggested that they keep them on the 
parlor mantel-piece, where they would serve as quite handsome 
ornaments. 

As time went on, they grew steadily lazier and lazier. Soon 
they had only sufficient energy to climb to the seat of a chair, 
making it very inconvenient for the members of the family, who 
were always under the necessity of looking carefully at every 
chair in which they might wish to sit, lest it be already occupied. 
The squirrels would never have been able to exert themselves 
sufficiently to move — they would have preferred to be sat upon. 
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It was about this tim,e that one of them died. The cause 
of his death was a piece of chocolate candy which the boy had 
given him in mistaken kindness. The family were ushered one 
by one into the room where he lay in state in a shoe box; they 
came in, gazed awhile and went solemnly out. Although they 
realized that it was a very sad occasion, they didn’t feel equal 
to shedding the required tear. The chance of feeling a little 
soft body under them when they sat down was reduced one-half. 

The one that was left was not long in following his brother. 
He soon lost what little interest in life he had been able to keep 
and spent the day sitting in his nest and looking at people with 
his bright, unwinking eyes. The only thing he showed any 
determination about was his food. Such soft things as paper 
shelled almonds, sunflower seeds, and bread and milk, were 
all he would eat. As a result of this diet his teeth grew very long 
and the boy was obliged to submit to the indignity of taking 
his squirrel to the dentist to have his teeth cut. At last he died 
and the boy had left only a memory of two quiet balls of gray fur. 

The boy had never been bitten, it is true, but he decided 
that squirrels that won’t bite are only half squirrels, and that 
you can’t have a Rose unless you are willing to take the Thorns 
with it. M. W. W. 


BEFORE AN OPEN FIRE. 


The room was a large, handsome apartment, luxuriously 
furnished. The costly paintings, richly carved furniture and the 
priceless tapestries told the story of unbounded wealth. Two 
small children were sitting on little stools, side by side, gazing 
into the fire which burned brightly in the grate. Back farther 
in the room, near a large table, covered with books and papers, 
sat a man, reading. From time to time he looked up from his 
book to listen to the childish prattle of the two before the fire. 

“I see Mammy’s face right under that piece there! See, 
it’s all burning up now,” cried Marjory, delightedly. 

“Ah, go on, you don’t, either, but I can see Brooke’s face 
and Putnam's, too. Brooke has his high hat on, and that long 
stick there is his whip.” 
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And so they chatted on, telling each other of the pictures 
which their imaginations constructed out of the bright flames. 

Suddenly the man dropped the book as a name whispered 
by the children caught his ear. 

“It is Miss Martin’s face, Bob; I know it is. Why, it’s like 
the picture in Uncle Dick’s room.” 

“Yes, Marj., it is; shall we tell him to look?” 

“Yes, let’s.” 

But before they have time to tell him, Uncle Dick is gazing 
intently into the blue flames. 

“Clarice,” he murmured. 

Bob poked Marjory and quickly covered his mouth with 
a chubby hand, to suppress a giggle. 

There, among the logs and burning sticks, Uncle Dick 
seemed to see a fair face. Spell-bound, he gazed, seeing nothing, 
hearing nothing, not even the shrill calls of “Good-night, Uncle 
Dick,” as the children were hurried off to Slurnberland by 
Mammy, nor did he hear the loud peal of the door bell. For 
many minutes he stood thus, fascinated by the vision before him. 

Suddenly a huge log tumbled, crushing the face in its fall; 
at the same time the butler handed him a yellow envelope. 

Hastily he tore it open — a smothered sob escaped him, he 
staggered and sank heavily into the nearest chair. 

J. L. H. 


WHITE LODGE. 


It was a hot, uncomfortable day in August. Not a breeze 
stirred the leaves on the elm trees which stood in two stately 
rows on Washington Avenue. The sun was shining brightly, 
but in the sky, near the horizon, great black clouds, such as 
appear on hot summer days, were rising. 

Peggy Hatch sat at the open window of her cottage. She 
was an old maid, who lived all alone with her hens and her 
garden. As she had so few interests of her own, she was very 
fond of watching what was going on outside, and could often be 
seen sitting in her front parlor window with her knitting, gazing 
up and down the street. 
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Coming up this avenue, under the green shading arch, 
Peggy caught a glimpse of two people on horseback; one was 
a girl, dressed in a black habit, and the other was a young man, 
dressed in a khaki suit. 

As they drew nearer, Peggy could hear the girl’s merry 
laugh as she turned to her companion and said: “Ted, to me 
those clouds look rather dangerous. I think we shall have wind 
and rain. Do you think we can get to White Lodge before the 
rain? I’m awfully anxious to see the place, now that Suives 
have left it and taken all their trash with them.” 

“I think we can,” said Ted; “let’s try it, anyway. If we once 
get there, we can wait until the shower is over and then it will 
be much cooler and not so dusty, let’s hope.” 

The wind commenced to blow, and Peggy hurried down 
stairs to close the front door; just as she did so she heard a cry, 
and stepping out on the piazza, she saw, a little way down the 
road, the man who had just passed bending over the girl as she 
lay in the road. 

Peggy called Pat, the gardener, and they went to the little 
party in trouble. They assisted the girl into the house, and she 
lay in the parlor while Peggy bathed her head and wiped off 
the dust ; the young man hovered about, making vain attempts 
to make himself useful. 

Peggy watched every movement and glance of the young 
people and missed none of the remarks that passed between 
the two. She considered the adventure most romantic and 
thought to herself, “If something doesn’t come of this, I have 
missed my guess.” 

She considered the adventure most romantic and thought 
to herself, “If something doesn’t come of this, I have missed my 
guess.” 

When the excitement was over, Ted explained that they had 
been on their way to look at White Lodge, when Eleanor had 
suddenly whipped up her horse, and losing her stirrup, had fallen. 

Peggy looked first at one, and then at the other, and said, 
smiling, “White Lodge is, indeed, a pretty little place for two.” 

Ted and Eleanor blushed, although they did not know 
exactly why. 

Eleanor was made as comfortable as possible, and in about 
two hours, when she had sufficiently recovered, and the shower 
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was over, they put her in Peggy Hatch’s old straw chaise, 
her one treasure, with the exception of her old “Plymouth 
Rock” hens. Ted suggested that Pat should ride the horses 
while he drove Eleanor, but Pat refused. He thought that a 
horse that would throw a girl must have the “Evil Spirit” in 
him, so Ted was obliged to look after the horses, much to his 
disgust. 

After thanking Peggy over and over again for her great 
kindness, the young people disappeared down the avenue in the 
direction of the city, and that was the last Peggy heard of them, 
until one day the postmaster brought her an envelope. In it 
was a beautifully engraved invitation with a gold crest. 

For quite a while Peggy couldn’t think who “Mr. and Mrs. 
Barker’s daughter Eleanor’’ was, but it suddenly occurred to 
her that she was the beautiful girl that had met with the accident. 

When she read, “At home after January fifth, White Lodge,” 
she smiled and said, “I told them ‘White Lodge was, indeed, a 
very pretty place for two.’ ” D. E. 
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AN INCIDENT. 

This incident happened in Hannibal’s army while it was 
crossing the Alps. 

A few years before, a tribe of Transalpine Gauls had crossed 
the Alps for some unknown reason, and had made war on a 
tribe which lived just at the foot of the mountains. 

The Gauls had routed their enemies and had taken many 
prisoners, among whom was a small child about four. 

A few years later, when this same tribe joined Hannibal’s 
army, the little boy accompanied them to care for his captor’s 
horse. 

One day there was some excitement among the rear ranks; 
the little boy was missing. A Carthaginian soldier had beaten 
him and he had run off crying for his mother. 

At that very moment when he was first missed, the little 
boy was crouching on the ground and looking over a ledge of 
rock, beneath which was a little space with a tiny hut on it. 
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He was leaning far out over the edge listening to a lullaby 
that a woman was singing to her baby. The little boy recog- 
nized the song; he seemed to remember that his mother had 
sung it to him, and he liked it, SO' he began to sing it in a pure, 
childish voice. 

The woman started when she heard it and laid the baby 
down. As she reached the door, the song ceased and a little 
body, all bruised and mangled, fell at her feet. She uttered a 
cry and fell down on her knees beside it; she had recognized 
the features of her son. 

The poor little boy had fallen while singing, but yet he 
had fallen home. A. K. 

WHAT THE WASTE-BASKET HAD TO SAY ABOUT IT. 

Policeman Tongs, on his route around the fire-place, rang 
in the box, and charged Charlie Waste-basket with drunkenness. 

The next morning Judge Poker called the court to order; 
in the first row of seats were the witnesses, in the next were 
policemen, and in the cage over in the corner was Charlie 
Waste-basket. He was very pert and was so sure of the case 
that he had dressed up and put an orange bow on one side 
and a red one on the other. 

“Now,” said the Judge to Policeman Tongs, “state the 
reason for arresting Charlie Waste-basket.” “Will, as I wuz 
walkin’ round me route, I see him makin’ quite a commotion, 
so I wint over and, lo and behold, he wuz lyin’ down on de 
sidewalk, and so I just rung in de box.” “Now, Mr. Waste- 
basket will speak,” said the Judge. 

Police Shovel and Brush took off the cage and Charlie took 
the stand. 

“Well, when I saw Tongs coming — oh, excuse me, Police- 
man Tongs — coming over, I suspected what he was after. He 
wouldn’t let me tell him that Mrs. Buzzby had just come along 
and brushed me over with the trail of her skirt, but he just 
rang in and here I am now, and that’s all about it. I’m not 
guilty.” 

“Do the witnesses all agree?” demanded the Judge. 

“We do,” came a loud answer. 

“Now, what have you to say, Tongs, eh?” said Judge Poker. 
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“Will, uv course, I didn’t know that he wuz knocked over, 
or” 

“That will do,” shouted the Judge, “you are dismissed from 
the force for disobeying Rule 23.” L. P. 

Dear Bruno Canis: — 

It has been very lonely here since you and the family left, 
as there are but few of my friends at home now. 

The attendance at the club is very small and there are only 
about a dozen singers left at the roof concerts. The food ques- 
tion, too, is getting serious, for there are not enough house cats 
left to supply food for the homeless ones, and we are getting 
tired of birds; but the season is nearly over and we shall soon 
go back to our regular food. 

I hope that the sea air has built up your broken-down 
health, so that you will be able to help me fight my enemies. 
Do you like Bar Harbor, and have you made any friends? 

In my last letter, I said that the meetings of the club were 
held in the woods, but we have discovered that we can get 
into the house by a cellar window, and now have our sessions 
in the parlor, which is very nice for us, but hard on the furniture. 

I did not have anything to eat yesterday but a tough, old 
English sparrow, so I had to dig up one of the bones you buried 
before you went. It tasted very good. 

I expect you home in about two weeks, and then I am 
going off on a bat with Wild Tommy, who has promised to 
take me with him, when he goes on his vacation; so I shall have 
a fine time, too. 

I must close now as it is time for the concert, and I sing 
tonight. 

Believe me, my dear Bruno, 

Your very sincere friend, 

MONTY I'ELIS. 

Lowell, Mass., Aug. 24, 1901. 

A SHOPPING EXPEDITION. 

Mr. Tompkins and the twins needed new hats. It was 
very warm weather and Mr. Tompkins had to wear a beaver, 
while the twins were obliged to wear their little fur bonnets. 
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and as a result, they had all caught cold. Mrs. Tompkins wore 
a straw hat all winter (as she couldn’t afford a new one), so that 
she was all right. 

Mrs. Tompkins declared that she would look ridiculous 
driving Dobbin in the market wagon, yet Dobbin must be 
driven or Mr. Tompkins would lose his place. 

Mr. Tompkins had got over his cold, but he couldn’t wear 
that beaver because he would catch cold again. At last he had 
a fine idea; he would wear Mrs. Tompkins’s sailor hat, and 
the twins could wear her shawl over their heads. Mrs. Tomp- 
kins said that she wanted to go, too, but as her husband was 
to wear her hat, there seemed to be no way, and she had to 
stay at home while the rest of the family went down town. 

When all the rest of the shopping was done, the Tompkins 
family started to get their hats. They drcwe around, but they 
didn’t know where the hats were to be got. 

Mr. Tompkins knew where he could get a hat for himself, 
so he went and got it, but he didn’t know where to get a hat for 
the twins. 

At last a twin had a fine idea. “Ask a policeman,” she said. 

I don’t know which twin it was, as they were just alike, 
and their clothes were just alike, and no one could tell them 
apart. 

Mr. Tompkins asked a policeman where to get ‘Twins for 
his bonnets,” and then realizing his mistake, he made it worse 
by asking “where to get bonnets to match his twins.” 

The policeman appeared very much surprised, and it is 
probable Mr. Tompkins would have had a hard time to explain 
if it hadn’t been for a twin, who told the policeman all about the 
scarcity of hats at home and how she wanted a bonnet. 

Then the policeman told them to take the third street to 
the right and then the second street to the left, and then it would 
be the seventh building from the corner. 

They followed his directions and came to a dentist’s. 

Mr. Tompkins wasn’t sure but that that was the right place 
after all, but one of the twins informed him that it wasn’t there 
that her mother got her bonnets. 

So they wandered down the street and at last came to 
a building that had bonnets in the window. They all went in, 
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and there Mr. Tompkins realized for the first time that all bon- 
nets aren’t alike, so he let the twins choose for themselves. 

I shan’t venture to say how much those bonnets cost. At 
any rate, after she received that bill, Mrs. Tompkins always did 
her own shopping. M. P. 

Edith and Natalie are two little cousins who live in the 
country. At Natalie’s house, the gas is made in the cellar, since 
there is no gas factory near; at Edith’s house, they use lamps. 

One day the children were heard disputing. Natalie said, 
“Well, we have gas at our house.” Edith replied, “Humph — 
so have we, but ours is furnace gas and we don’t burn that as 
we don’t consider it healthful.” C. F. 


SCHOOL NEWS. 


THE HALL PLAY. 


On March twenty-second, the house and day girls and a 
few of the “ mothers” gathered in the old Gym to witness a very 
amusing play in two acts entitled “A Box of Monkeys,” The 
cast of characters was as follows : 


Edward Ralston 
Chauncey Oglethorpe 
Mrs. Ondego Jhones 
Sierra-Bengaline 
Lady Guinevere Llandpoore 


. Edna Mills 
Marion Nichols 
Florence Renne 
Alice Ramsdell 
Anthy Gorton 


The play is so well known that it is hardly necessary to give 
a synopsis of the plot. It is well adapted to amateur acting, and 
each girl did remarkably well. Alice Ramsdell seemed made for 
the character of Sierra-Bengaline, and took the part of a merry, 
hoydenish girl, fresh from a ranch with great spirit and ease, and 
when she danced a brake-down and sang, “The English nose is out 
of joint,” the audience shrieked with laughter. Edna Mills’ con- 
fusion as Edward Ralston, when taken for a butler was perfect, 
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and the decidedly hurt note in her voice, when she asks indig- 
nantly of Chauncey Oglthorpe, “Apart from my clothes, do you 
think I look like a butler?” was very good. Lady Guinevere 
Llandpoore was made very English and proper by Anthy Gorton, 
but it was most amusing the innocence with which she took 
lessons of Sierra in “slang and fascination,” for by the end of the 
second act, she astounded us by saying to Edward Ralston, 
“ Shake old chap,” and “ Put it there pard.” 

Her lover, Marion Nichols, as Chauncey Oglethorpe, made a 
splendid society man, who “simply could’nt talk to a woman, ” and 
he was quite the elegant gentleman as he lay luxuriously back in an 
arm-chair, and pulled imaginary smoke from an unlighted 
cigarette, in a way which brought down the house. 

Florence Renne was very good as a middle-aged society 
woman, and looked stunning in her black lace gown. 

When the play was over, Beth Cummings sang several very 
charming songs, and after this the evening ended very delight- 
fully with refreshments and dancing. 


THE HOUSE PLAY. 

The last evening before our Easter vacation began, two very 
attractive plays were given in the Old Gymnasium. Most of the 
day pupils were present and also many guests. We were 
especially interested in the play presented by Rogers House, not 
only because of its own worth, but because it was written by 
Louise Bellamy, one of our own girls. It was a society play in 
two scenes called “The Peerless Perverse.” 

Just as the curtain was raised, or rather the screens were 
drawn, the audience was startled by the shrieks of an obstinate 
child, the daughter of the Griffins, in whose drawing room 
the scene is laid. The Griffins are people who have recently 
become rich, and are greatly delighted with the prospect of enter- 
taining Lady Violet, an English society girl. Just before Lady 
Violet’s arrival, Amanda Pumpkinseed, a country cousin, makes 
her appearance. Her country actions and ignorant ways afford 
many amusing situations and caused a great deal of laughter. 
Not long after this, Lady Violet’s English lover appears upon 
the scene; he has followed her and presents himself as a butler 
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in disguise. You can readily imagine the thrilling recognition 
that takes place, and the hairbreadth escapes from detection 
that the butler has to endure. 

Again the curtain is raised upon the second scene, where the 
Griffins with their guests are at dinner. Jack Greely has been 
invited for Lady Violet. The occasion is anything but pleasant, 
however, for poor Mrs. Griffin is mortified and nearly driven to 
distraction by the actions of Amanda and Pauline. The atten- 
tion of every one is drawn to Amanda ; among many other atro- 
cious things, she drops her lettuce upon the floor, quickly stoops 
and picks it up, and not being in the least disturbed, begins to eat 
it again. 

The curtain falls upon the two lovers, reconciled and united, 
and upon a somewhat quieted room, as Amanda takes readily to 
Pauline and they become friends. 

The principal character in the play is Amanda Pumpkinseed, 
taken by Louise Bellamy. With her hair in two braids, her skirts 
short, and a display of every color imaginable in her make-up, she 
certainly gave the appearance of a typical country girl. 

While Amanda attracts the most attention, Julia Holmes as 
Lady Violet was the true heroine, and a great contrast to Amanda, 
in her refinement and quiet ways. Clara Smith as Mrs. Griffin 
made a stately, dignified matron, while the part of a disagreeable, 
quarrelsome husband was well taken by Helen Lovell. Harriet 
Parsons, with her curly hair and pert saucy tones, couldn’t be 
mistaken for anything but a naughty child. She tried to the 
utmost the patience of Susanne (Lillian Marshall), an attractive 
petite little French maid, whose accent was perfectly fascinating. 
In Bridget, the Irish cook, with her uprolled sleeves, her hair 
drawn straight back into an ugly knot, and an old calico apron, 
one could hardly recognize the personality of Mildred Wilson. 

Between the two young men of the play there was a vast 
difference : Uta Coram took the part of a stammering, awkward 
man, while Carol Quincy, in clothes of the latest cut, made an 
elegant English society fellow. 

When the curtain fell, the applause could not be checked 
until Louise Bellamy stepped in front, to receive a large bunch 
of carnations. She made an impromptu speech after the manner 
of Henry Irving, which was greatly appreciated. 
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THE PEERLESS PERVERSE. 
A Sketch in Two Scenes. 
CAST. 


Mrs. Griffin 
Mr. Griffin 
Pauline 
Jack Greely 
Susanne 

Winchester Churchill 
Bridget 
Lady Violet 
Amanda Pumpkinseed 


Clara Smith 
Helen Lovell 
Harriet Parsons 
Uta Coram 
Lillian Marshall 
Carol Quincy 
Mildred Wilson 
Julia Holmes 
Louise Bellamy 


During the interval between the two plays, refreshments 
were served, Marion Kerr played the piano and Beth Cummings 
sang. 


THE DAY SCHOOL PLAY. 


The second play of the evening was “Dr. Baxter’s Great 
Invention,” which was very well presented by the day pupils. 
When the screens were drawn back, the interest of the audience 
was at once aroused by Phe queer stage setting. Four screens 
placed at the back of the stage, made little compartments, con- 
nected by wires, with a machine which looked strangely like the 
Fairbanks scales. On the right and left were screens forming 
little rooms. From the placard that was hanging in the window, 
we learned that this interesting apartment was the office of Dr. 
Baxter, who is the inventor of a new “ Fountain of Youth.” 

To this office, in the course of time, come all sorts and con- 
ditions of people in search of youth and beauty. 

The Irish servant, Mary Ann, is first discovered, perform- 
ing one of her daily duties, dusting the floor with a great mop. 
The Irish brogue which she used was perfectly “iligant,” and; 
it was hard to realize that under the outside covering of an 
old blue wrapper and a few cushions used for padding, was the 
slender figure of Clara Francis. 

Miss Dorothy Tucker, a frivolous spinster, who wore the 
most bewitching gray curls, is the first patient to enter the 
office. She comes in hopes that Dr. Baxter will make her young 
again. Carnzu Abbot made the mingled fear and eagerness of 
Miss Dorothy very real. After she has retired to prepare for the 
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operation, Samuel Wolley (Caroline Wright), a dude whose youth 
has deserted him, comes to get his share of the good fortune of 
all those who were willing to undergo Dr. Baxter’s treatment. 

Next appears Peter Crawford, a gray-haired old man, who 
carried an ear trumpet and was exceedingly deaf. The infliction 
on the repeated question “Is the Doctor in?” was very funny 
indeed. The gray beard and bent back so disguised Isabel 
Nesmith that some of us had to consult the poster again, to make 
sure who was taking this part. 

After all the patients had been placed behind screens, Mary 
Ann was left to continue her dusting. Peals of laughter arose 
from the audience as each of the patients in turn, popped out 
frombehind the screens, with all kinds of questions about the 
operation and its effects. 

Not long after, Dr. Baxter (Polly Farrington) comes into 
his office ready to try his machine, and just at this point Roxanna 
Tucker (Harriet Nesmith), the aged sister of Miss. Dorothy, 
comes in search of her sister, but being unable to find her, leaves 
in a fury. 

The Doctor is informed by Mary Ann that there are three 
patients waiting to be operated on. They come out covered with 
rain coats, from behind the screens. After they have been 
assured that the treatment is not painful, they are willing to enter 
the machine, but Miss Dorothy “ positively refuses to go into 
that machine without a female companion,” so Mary Ann is 
obliged to accompany her. 

There is a great noise as of the turning of wheels, and in a 
few moments one of the doors opens, and Dorothy bursts forth 
a beautiful girl of sixteen. She was very picturesque in her 
white gown and large summer hat covered with flowers. In a 
minute or two Samuel Wolley, again in the prime of life, appears 
dressed in a light flannel and fanning himself with a straw hat. 
He at once joins his old sweetheart Dorothy Tucker, now released 
from the watchful eye of her sister. 

Mary Ann bounced out when her door was opened in a pink 
apron, the picture of a little Irish girl of ten years. They are all 
commenting on their good fortune, when an unearthly noise is 
heard from the machine and Dr. Baxter discovers that he has left 
Peter Crawford in too long, and he has grown into a boy of about 
four years, who comes out attired in a sailor suit and an enormous 
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straw hat, rubbing his eyes and blowing his horn by turns, in the- 
most ridiculous manner. 

Roxanna returns again to find that her sister is determined 
to marry Samuel, and she cannot be consoled for the loss until 
Dr. Baxter offers himself as a substitute. 

After each of the characters had come before the curtain to 
receive the applause of the audience, Beth Cumings sang 
“ Last Night ” and “Florian Song,” and the rest of the evening 
was spent in dancing. 

The last day of the Easter vacation, April twelfth, many 
of the girls enjoyed seeing Ethel Barrymore in “Captain Jinks.” 

It so happened that during the fall and winter terms most 
of the girls at Miss Parson’s table had birthdays, and were 
favored with cakes and the many presents that are usually given 
on such occasions. Valerie Prentiss and Alice Faulkner were 
the only ones so unfortunate as to have their birthdays in the 
summer, but since they insisted on having a cake and presents, 
Louise Bellamy took pity on the “kids,” as they were called,, 
and gave a party for them. 

In a corner of each invitation was a request to “ come 
dressed as a child not over ten years of age.” 

Allie and Vallie received many presents, such as jumping 
ropes, dolls, tops, balls and bags of beads, but they were very 
selfish and wouldn’t let any of the other children even look at 
their gifts. 

The hostesses were rather obstreperous and when their 
guests joined them, after the first awkward pauses, the noise 
became almost unbearable. Then Aunt Louise came to the- 
rescue and suggested “ Progressive Whist.” 

It was surprising to see how well even the youngest played 
whist, but Flossy Harrison, by either luck or skill, won the first 
prize. Carrie Quincy was equally proud and happy over the 
Booby prize, a lovely drum which she pounded with a vengeance.. 
The other children felt slighted and all began to cry at once, 
but were easily quieted when they discovered a large bowl of 
lemonade down stairs. 

At half past nine, Aunt Louise bundled off a crowd of tired 
but happy children, and the sudden peace and quiet that fell upon 
the house, was almost appalling by contrast. 
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April twenty-fifth, some of the girls went to see Henrietta 
Crossman in “Nance Oldfield” and “Madeline.” 

THE SENIOR TEA. 

On Saturday, April twenty-sixth, Mrs. Underhill gave a 
tea in honor of the twelve seniors. 

When we awakened that morning, we were all very much 
disappointed to find that the day was dark and dismal, and 
the rain falling in torrents. All the forenoon, the girls — 
especially those who had invited out of town guests — were 
anxiously watching the clouds in the west, and, although it 
seemed as though there would be no change in the weather, 
we did not give up all hope of a pleasant afternoon, trusting 
perhaps, in the old saying, “ Rain before seven, clear before 
eleven.” 

Preparations went on, nevertheless, and the Hall was decked 
for a festive occasion. All the lower floor was thrown open, and 
the drawing-rooms and library, which are well adapted to such a 
function, were made lovely with flowers. The desks were taken 
out of the school-room to make a place for dancing in the evening. 

Late in the afternoon, the sky cleared, and the people began 
to arrive. Owing to the disagreeable day, there were some who 
did not venture out, and the rooms were just comfortably filled, 
not over-crowded. One had ample opportunity to stop and chat 
with ones friends, without having ones gown torn to tatters, the 
unpleasant experience which we have all endured at so many teas. 

Mrs. Underhill, with the teachers and Seniors, received in 
the drawing-rooms. Gladys Baldwin, Beth Cumings, Edna Mills, 
and Florence Renne poured. 

After the older guests had gone, the young people stayed 
and enjoyed a delightful hour of dancing. 

H. N. E. 

Wednesday afternoon, April thirtieth, some of the girls 
attended a musical at the Woman’s Club, given by Miss Shorey, 
pianist, and Miss Noyce, soprano. 

We had already heard Miss Shorey at Rogers Hall last 
winter, and so felt especially glad to have the opportunity of hear- 
ing her again. 
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Friday evening, May second, the girls saw Sothern in 
“If I Were King.” 

THE CONCORD DRIVE. 

We were overjoyed when we opened our eyes on Saturday 
morning, May thirteenth, to find it fine and cool, as on that day 
we were to take our annual drive to Concord. 

At nine o’clock, the large drag, which is always used for 
such gay occasions, and the five seated buck-board drew up in 
front of the gate, and in we piled with our cameras, lunch boxes 
and plenty of wraps and were soon on our way. 

We couldn’t have chosen a better time for the drive, as it 
was the most perfect day imaginable, a little cool for May, but 
sunny and delightful. The whole country was at its best, and 
we drove through the most picturesque old roads, shaded with 
beautiful apple trees, all in full blossom. While we were in 
the country, we cheered and sang and made quite a racket, but 
when we entered a town, we were most discreet. 

We reached Concord a little before noon, and leaving the 
carriages at the square, we first visited the old burying ground 
with its curious stones and epitaphs. Being very hungry from 
our long drive, we ate at once what luncheon we had brought 
with us, and then made for the town in great haste, for more. 
Upon the recommendation of one of the girls, who had been in 
Concord before, we visited a bake shop where we had coffee, 
whose only redeeming feature was that it was hot, for besides 
being of a very muddy hue it was accompanied by a pitcher 
of skimmed milk, which took the place of cream. After we had 
spent about half an hour in going in and out of the interesting 
shops, and had purchased all kinds of good things to eat on the 
home ride, and were well equipped with such souvenirs as horns 
and cow-bells, we met the carriage near the library and started 
on a tour through the historical town of Concord. 

First we went to the battle ground, passing Hawthorne’s 
“ Old Manse ” on the way. At the bridge, we decided to make 
our next stop at Sleepy Hollow. We did indeed make quite a 
stop there, that is, those of us in the drag, for after we had seen 
the different graves of interest we were obliged to wait a half an 
hour or so for the other carriage, which had, unhappily, been 
carried some two miles out of its way. 
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When we were all together again, we changed from one 
carriage to the other, for we thought that the other people should 
have a chance at the drag, which we all considered the more 
elegant vehicle of the two. We soon started along the Lexing- 
ton road, passing “The Wayside,” and Emerson’s and Louisa 
Alcott’s homes on the way. At Lexington, we saw the old 
battle field, now the common, and the statue of General Parker, 
but we did not make a long stop here as it was already quite 
far into the afternoon. We reached Rogers in time for tea, some 
of us a bit chilled, as the day had turned out to be very cool, 
more like fall than spring. We all ate ravenously however, and 
were quite willing to retire at an early hour, after a day so full 
of excitement. C. Q. 

Saturday evening, May seventeenth, Florence Renne and 
Mildred Wilson gave an Ark Party in the gymnasium. Fortu- 
nately, the “harp man” appeared just as the guests were arriving 
and played the most dreamy waltzes for the twelve dances for 
which we had engaged partners. Refreshments of lemonade, 
candies, and animal crackers, which were most appropriate, were 
served. 


ATHLETIC DEPARTMENT. 


FIELD DAY. 

It has been the custom for several years to celebrate the 
birthday of the founder of Rogers Hall by an athletic contest. 
This year, May seventh seemed to threaten showers and lessons, 
but the weather cleared off sufficiently so that it was decided 
that the sports should take place. 

The day began with an informal address on Miss Elizabeth 
Rogers by the Hon. Geo. F. Richardson, one of the trustees of 
the school. The girls listened with a great deal of interest to 
Mr. Richardson’s reminiscences for a short half hour and regretted 
that the talk ended so soon, yet they felt better acquainted with 
the personality of the woman to whom we are indebted for 
Rogers Hall. 
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The committee for the day, consisting of Dorothy Ellingwood 
(chairman), Alice Faulkner, Florence Harrison, Louise Ramsdell, 
had arranged a program of fifteen events, the first of which was 
the 50-yard dash. This was won by — 

I, D. Wright. 2. Hall. 3. L. Ramsdell. 

The other numbers were in order : 

II. — Three-Legged Race. 

Won by 1. / Lovell > 2 . J Ha11 ’ 3. / L Nesmith, 

l Parsons. I C. Wright. I C. Abbot. 

III. — Junior High Jump. 

I. Pillsbury (3 ft. 5 in.). 2. Tied by Jefferson and Chalifoux (3 ft. 4 in.). 

IV. — Running High Jump. 

I. Ellingwood (4 ft. 7 in.). 2. Hall (4 ft. 3 in.). 3. C. Wright. 

V. — Potato Race. 

I. Ellingwood. 2. Hall. 3. Walther. 

VI. — Putting the Shot. 

I. Ellingwood. 2. Faulkner. 3. Mills. 

VII. — Junior Potato Race. 

I. Pillsbury. 2. Kendall. 3. Hobson. 

VIII. — Hop, Step and Jump. 

I. Faulkner. 2. Hall. 3. L. Ramsdell. 

IX. — 75-Yard Dash. 

I. D. Wright. 2. Faulkner. 3. Parsons. 

X. — Junior 50- Yard Dash. 

I. Marsh. 2. Chalifoux. 2. Pillsbury. 

XI. — Running Broad Jump. 

i. Faulkner. 2. D. Wright. 3. Bellamy. 

XII. — Obstacle Race. 

The course was : Start at first hole, over rockery, through brush 
hurdle, climb fence at corner of basket-ball court, along fence to apple tree, 
up ladder into tree by grass tennis court, down ladder on other side, through 
lilac bushes. Find egg and spoon at corner of Hall, carry^to front of Hall 
and lay it down. Out first gate ; in second ; out third ; in fourth and 
finish at starting point. The winners were — 

I. D. Wright. 2. Ellingwood. 3. Hall. 
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XIII. — Throwing Basket Ball. 

I. Faulkner. 2. C. Wright. 3. Ellingwood. 

XIV. — Relay Race. 

Won by Cummings, C. Abbot, Mather, E. Everett and Wilson. 


The winners of the most points were : 


I. 

Faulkner, . . . 

21 

2. 

Ellingwood, . . . 

19 

3 - 

D. Wright, ...... 

18 

4 - 

Hall, 

13 


The judges were Mrs. Underhill and Miss MacFarlane. 

By the end of the morning, everyone was so hungry that 
they were glad to adjourn to the house where a luncheon was 
served. 

In the afternoon, a base ball game was called for two o’clock. 
The line up was as follows : 

TEAM NO. I. 

Mills, Cf. 

Faulkner, c. 

C. Wright, lb. 

Parsons, ss. 

C. Abbot, 3b. 

Mather, If. 

Eckhart, rf. 

Walther, 2b. 

Hall ( capt.), p. 

Score by Innings 12345 
Team No. 1 . . . 2 1 1 5 3 

Team No. 2 . . . 3 1 5 o o 

TENNIS DOUBLES. 

On Thursday, May twenty-second, in the afternoon, the 
tournament for the tennis doubles was played. The entries were 
Faulkner and Walther, Harrison and Hall, Lovell and Parsons, 
Ellingwood and Wright, Abbot and Nesmith. 

The day was an ideal one for the spectators, but a trifle hot 
and sunny for those who played. The play was, on the whole, 
not as close or exciting as that of last year, as the winners, Alice 
Faulkner and Lucy Walther, had a pretty easy time of it from the 
beginning to the end. The closest match was that of Walther 
and Faulkner vs. Harrison and Hall, who got the second place. 


TEAM NO. 2 . 

Coram, If. 

I. Nesmith, ib. 

Swift, 3 b. 

Quincy, rf. 

Nichols, cf. 

Lovell, c. 

Holmes, ss. 

Bellamy, 2b. 

Ellingwood (capt.), p. 

6789 Totals. 
029 23 

5105 20 
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The game of the winners is a very even one and they show 
the result of a deal of playing together, while it was very evident 
that the other couples had not practiced together as much as 
they should have done. 

The sets were as follows : 


WINNERS. OPPONENTS. SCORE. 

Parsons and Lovell vs. Ellingwood and C. Wright . - . 6 — 2 

Faulkner and Walther “ Nesmith and Abbot 6 — 2 

Harrison and Hall “ (Drew the by) 

Faulkner and Walther “ Harrison and Hall 6 — 4 

Faulkner and Walther “ Lovell and Parsons 6 — 2 


ALUMNAE DEPARTMENT. 


Brenda Tweed has returned from Arizona, and is now at 
home in Lowell. 

Clara Bixby Gress has left Heartsease, Georgia, and is living 
in Atlanta. 

May Wilder did not return to Smith College after the Easter 
vacation. She is at home in Lowell. 

Susanna Simpson has been visiting Mrs. W. H. Fox (Maria 
Stevens) in Framingham, Mass. 

Berenice Jocelyn Swift is spending three months in Omaha. 

Helen Coburn has been visiting Mary Dewey. 

Ellen Batchelor is to be married in June to Mr. John Vaughn- 

Bertha Holden (Smith College, 1903) is chairman of the 
Commencement Campus Committee. 

Jessie Ames (Smith College, 1903) took a prominent part in 
“ The Amazons,” presented by the Phi Kappa Psi Society. 

Florence Nesmith (Smith, 1904) is on the Morris House 
Hockey Team. 

Roxena Ashley is going abroad the first of June. 

Dorothy Underhill finishes her course at the Sargent Gym- 
nasium this month. 

A LETTER FROM THE SOUTH. 

If you will take down your map of Georgia (a large one, I 
trust, with towns and “sidings” generously sprinkled in), you will 
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find in the southern part of the state the name, Heartsease. 
It is known as such, however, only on the map and at the post 
office, being spoken of colloquially as “Gress’ Lumber Mill.” 
It is in this busy little corner of the world that I have spent the 
greater part of this past winter, not a very exciting one, I confess, 
but a winter full of interest and many novel experiences. 

In the first place, Heartsease is essentially a mill town, every 
house being occupied by some employee of the company. In 
ten years or so, when the lumber is cut out and the mill moved 
elsewhere, Heartsease, like so many others of its class, will yield 
to the indolence of the South and drag on an aimless existence, 
to disappear finally altogether, as one by one the inhabitants 
drift away. At present, however, the town is characterized by 
an air of bustling activity, and the pong-pong of the engines, the 
whirr of the machinery, and the singing of the logs as they pass 
like paper through the giant saws, — all these noises fall pleas- 
antly on ears accustomed to the sounds of the city, and it is not 
difficult to forget that we are, in reality, tucked away in the 
midst of the cotton and the cane and the Georgia yellow pine. 

The mill itself is exactly in the centre of the town, and the 
yard, containing fifteen acres, is a long oval, surrounded by a 
white fence. On one side of this yard are the “ quarters” and 
the camp, and on the other the officers’ houses, and further 
back those of the white “hands.” Although the men are for the 
most part negroes, there are about a hundred whites here- 
There are also a hundred convicts, and of these latter I must 
speak a word, for to me they are most interesting. The company 
leases them from the state which furnishes them with a captain, 
guards, a chaplain and a physician. The convicts have the free- 
dom of the part of the yard in which they work, but woe be unto 
him who ventures beyond the “dead line,” where, in a high 
tower, a guard stands ready to shoot him down instantly. There 
are five of these towers, and small indeed is the chance of escape 
in the day time, — or in the darkness either, for that matter, for 
the captain stands ready to release his blood hounds, should a 
convict be reckless enough to try a dash for liberty. One cannot 
pity them for they are well treated and not over-worked, and 
seem on the whole contended with their lot, degraded though it is. 
Even an ex-bank president serving a life sentence, I have seen 
smiling at his labor, in company with an absconding bank cashier. 
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There have been many notables among the convicts here, includ- 
ing an Englishman, Lord Beresford, who was indicted for forgery, 
but was pardoned by the governor after serving two years. 

Near the camp, as I have said, are the negro quarters, where 
lives many a Georgia mammy. We shall find her, in all prob- 
ability, contentedly sunning herself in the doorway, dressed in a 
flowered calico gown, a brilliant turban on her head, her inevi- 
table companion, a corn-cob pipe, in her mouth. She is a jolly 
old soul, as a rule, and can tell us many a fine tale of life “ befo’ 
de wah.” To her, life has changed but little since then, and she 
cooks the rations and spanks the pickaninnies in the same old 
way. Of these latter, I have two especial protegees, Vallu and 
Queen Esther, two little black mites with really charming voices 
who often “ tote ” me a basket of pine burrs for the privilege of 
striking a few notes on my piano. Organs are common enough 
hereabouts, but a piano is indeed a rarity, and mine, like the 
dimple in Katishas’ elbow, “ people come far to see.” 

My house is a true southern one, with wide rambling rooms 
all on one floor, and an immense piazza, on which we practically 
live. We are rarely without guests, and with driving, hunting, 
fishing, and frequent trips to the winter resorts further south, 
the days have passed all too rapidly. My friends up north, by 
the way, are much amused to learn that while out driving, unless 
I am with my husband, I invariably carry a loaded revolver. 
They tell us that the country is full of desperadoes and outlaws, 
and that the “ White Caps ” flourish as of old. I confess, for my 
own part, however, that I have met with no more desperate 
character than an old darkey preacher of turbulent aspect, who 
was holding an impromptu revival meeting by the roadside. 

Just now in the woods are veritable carpets of violets, white 
and blue, and the air is filled with the sweet song of the mock- 
ing-bird. Roses are blooming, and all the semi-tropical plants of 
this perfect climate are putting on the garb of early summer. In 
a week I shall leave little Heartsease for good, to live in the city 
where our head office is situated, and among the pleasantest of 
my memories will be that of my winter in the sunny Southland. 

Clara Bixby Gress. 

April, 1902. 
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AND OVER-HARVARD GAME. 

Saturday, the twenty-fourth, we drove over to Andover to 
see Andover play Harvard Freshmen. We were disappointed to 
find it slightly cloudy very early in the morning, but soon the 
sun came out bright and it grew very warm. 

The drags appeared promptly at one o’clock and we started, 
with ribbons fluttering and banners flying. Each girl wore 
either blue or red, and Rogers Hall’s green was much in 
evidence. Stretched across the back of one of the drags was 
an Andover banner, and on the other a large Harvard flag. As 
we went through the town, we passed a crowd of Andover boys. 
When they caught sight of the Andover flag on the first drag 
they cheered lustily, and had their mouths wide open to yell 
for the second, but beheld the Harvard flag just in time. 

We drove on to the baseball field, and after being requested 
to get off the foul lines and after turning around and moving 
backward and forward about a dozen times, we were at last 
settled to the satisfaction of everyone. About four the Har- 
vard team came on and won the toss-up, and the game began. 
There was good playing on both sides, and toward the last it 
was very exciting. When we left at the end of the ninth inning 
the score was 1 1-2 in Harvard’s favor. As we drove off the 
field, Andover cheered for us, notwithstanding the Harvard 
colors, and we waved our Andover flags in return. 

Black clouds had been gathering in the west during the last 
part of the game, but we thought little about it. After we had 
gotten well out into the country, it began to thunder and lighten 
and grow blacker and blacker. We put our hats under the seats 
and our raincoats on, but before we realized that it had begun to 
rain, it was pouring. Our drag had no robes, and if you leaned 
over to keep your coat together, a small river poured gently down 
your neck, and if you held your collar together, it went up your 
sleeve. The thunderclaps were terrific, and at each flash of 
lightning the girls shrieked feebly. It rained so hard that 
each drop felt like hail, and you could hardly see the horses in 
front of you. The only thing to do was to close your eyes and 
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wonder what was going to happen next. We soon saw a large 
barn, and made straight for it. What sights we were when we 
got out of the drags ! Our hair was plastered down and the 
water was just running off our heads, our white waists and pique 
skirts were all colors of the rainbow, but red predominated, as 
several of the girls wore red neckties, the color of which was 
anything but fast. After a few minutes, we saw the other drag 
go by, and learned later that they arrived at the Hall in an 
even more dilapidated condition than we. How charming they 
must have looked ! 

It was growing late and we decided a little more water 
couldn’t hurt us, so we prepared to start off again, and put over 
our dripping waists our still more dripping coats. It was lovely 
coming home, cool and delightful, but I fear that we did not duly 
appreciate it, although we tried to cheer ourselves up by singing 
“ Ain’t dat a shame, a measly shame, to keep your honey out in 
the rain.” 

The rest of the girls were waiting for us as we drove up ; 
they hooted and laughed and made the most uncomplimentary 
remarks about our appearance, and on the whole, we were rather 
glad that it was too dark for taking pictures. B. J. E. 

On Thursday evening, May twenty-ninth, Dr. and Mrs. 
Chambre gave those of us who attend St. Anne’s Church, a 
great deal of pleasure by entertaining us at their very interesting 
home. 

Dr. Chambr6 showed us several very valuable old books that 
he possesses, among which was one containing the Sibylline 
oracles. This was one of the first books ever printed, and there 
is only one other copy in the United States. 

We also saw some small Egyptian images over four thou- 
sand years old called Ushabti. The Egyptians believed the 
Ushabti look after the dead and supply their wants, therefore 
it was the custom to place one in the tomb of the dead man. 

When we examined the boxes containing these images, we 
were very much surprised to see that one was marked “ Presented 
to Rogers Hall by Dr. Chambre.” We were all delighted to 
think that the school was to possess one of the curious little 
figures, and felt very grateful to Dr. Chambre for his generosity 
toward us. 
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DECORATION DAY. 

One can easily imagine how delighted we were when Mrs. 
Underhill announced that we might have Decoration Day for a 
holiday, if we would plan some appropriate exercises with which 
to celebrate it. Accordingly, we chose a committee of four girls, 
Florence Harrison, Edna Mills, Helen Lovell and Louise 
Bellamy to take charge of affairs. The committee arranged a 
very interesting program, which was as follows : — 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 


America. 


Sung by School. 

My Captain. 

Louise Bellamy. 

Marching Through Georgia. 

Sung by School. 

Selections from Commemoration Ode. 

Lucy Walther. 


V. Solo — Star Spangled Banner. 

Beth Cummings. 
(Chorus Sung by School.) 

VI. Gettysburg Address. 

Florence Harrison. 

VII. Ode Sung at Concord. 

Caroline Wright. 


VIII. Battle Hymn of the Republic. 

Sung by School. 


Walt Whitman 


Lowell 


Lincoln 

Emerson 


Accompanists — Lillian Marshall, Mollie Hall. 


Major Stott very kindly consented to come and tell us of 
some of his experiences during the Civil War. His talk was 
both humorous and sad. He told some very amusing stories, 
but he also brought out most beautifully and feelingly, the 
meaning of the day, and the way it should be appreciated. 

The program was well carried out, and a great deal of credit 
is due to the committee who had it in charge. 

After the Decoration Day exercises a play was given by the 
younger girls called “Ici On Parle Francais.” 
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We had all been looking forward to enjoying the play 
tremendously, but I think that none of us anticipated so good a 
one as we saw. To my mind, the play was fully as well acted as 
any that have been given here during the two years I have been 
here. 

The plot of the play is simple but clever. Mr. Spriggins 
thinking to better his fortunes proposes to take boarders, although 
the rest of the family, his wife, daughter and the maid do not 
approve. He hangs out the sign “Ici On Parle Francais ” to 
catch the eye of any Frenchman who may be in search of rooms. 

The first person who comes to look for rooms is Mrs. 
Rattan who has become separated from her husband, an English 
officer, in one of the stations. Victor Dubois, a young French- 
man comes to her assistance and escorts her to Mr. Spriggins’ 
rooms. Mr. Spriggins takes them for husband and wife. 

Victor Dubois is about to leave the house, when he dis- 
covers that the daughter of Mr. Spriggins is no other than the 
girl he has come over the waters to find, accordingly he also 
takes a room. 

Soon the English officer turns up. He is sure his wife has 
run off with the young Frenchman and has taken lodgings at 
Mr. Spriggins’. Mr. Spriggins scenting trouble, tells him his 
wife is not there and finally gets rid of him. Mrs. Rattan in the 
meantime gets restless about her husband, and when she learns 
he has actually been in the house, she starts in search of him. 
Mr. Spriggins then tries to get rid of Victor Dubois, but Dubois 
will not go, and what is more, actually asks the hand of Mr. 
Spriggins’ daughter. 

During this conversation Major Rattan returns, discovers 
Dubois and is about to fight a duel with him, when the happy 
idea of hiding behind the curtains and watching his wife when 
she returns, occurs to him. Naturally he discovers nothing ; the 
true state of affairs is soon known, the Major is returned to his 
wife, Victor Dubois is given the hand of Angelina, the maid 
returns to the labors which she had abandoned forever, and Mr. 
Spriggins promises to keep boarders no more. 

Mr. Spriggins is the longest and hardest part of the play, and 
Louise Parker did it splendidly, but it would be impossible to 
speak of one part without speaking of all, which I cannot do 
here. 
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The credit of the success of the play belongs largely to Miss 
Coburn, who had the sole charge of it. This was the first time 
the children have given a play, but I hope for the sake of the 
girls who are here next year they will give many more. 

The cast was : — 


Mr. Spriggins 

Mrs. Spriggins 

Major Regullus Rattan 

Julia, wife of Major Rattan 

Angelina Spriggins 

Victor Dubois 

Mary, maid of all work 


Louise Parker 
Annis Kendall 
Dorothy Wright 
Alice Marsh 
Molly Pillsbury 
Hilda Dugdale 
Gladys Lawrence 

F. L. H. 


THE SENIOR DANCE. 

No better night for the Senior Dance could possibly be 
desired than that of the last Saturday of the school year. The 
grounds were looking their loveliest, and it was neither too hot 
to be uncomfortable for dancing, nor cold enough to make it 
impossible to walk out of doors between dances. 

Dancing began about eight, and lasted until half-past 
eleven, with a short intermission at the tenth dance for supper. 
The arrangements were in the hands of a committee, consisting 
of Carol Quincy, Louise Hyde, and Marion Kerr, whom the girls 
had appointed. 

As the dance was given for the Seniors, they were exempt 
from the work of getting it up, and all that was asked of them 
was to enjoy themselves. This, they certainly did, if we can 
believe what they say, and so did the rest of the girls. In fact, 
it was one of the j oiliest little dances of the year. 

On Monday evening, June second, Miss Parsons gave a 
delightful farewell party to the Seniors of the Hall and House. 


COMMENCEMENT. 


The Hall is full of girls busily putting in their trunk the last 
things, for Commencement is over, and the class of 1902 belongs 
to the Alumnae. 

What a fine Commencement it has been ! A very happy, 
yet a sad one. Never did the grounds nor the rooms of the old 
Hall look better than they did today, June fourth, 1902. 

All day long the juniors and under classmen worked to do 
honor to the Senior Class, and the result was very beautiful 
indeed. 

In the drawing-rooms were red peonies and roses, the school- 
room where the exercises were held, was the most beautiful of 
all ; the boards were covered with great sprays of syringa and 
wigelia. The first three rows of seats were reserved for the 
relations of the graduates. The school sat in the dining-room. 

But the lawn was perhaps the most attractive place, for 
dotted all over the ground were tables on which refreshments 
were served later in the afternoon. 

At one o’clock, a most delicious lunch was served from the 
old-fashioned sideboard in the Hall, and then we scattered in 
haste to our rooms to prepare for the great event of the day. 

About four o’clock, all the Seniors had congregated in the 
drawing-room to meet the guests, and a very pretty sight it was. 
All had their arms filled with flowers, roses, sweet peas, carna- 
tions and many others. 

The guests began to arrive very soon after four, and never 
has the ushering been better managed than it was this year. 
Helen Easton, the chief usher, deserves the most of the credit, 
for she made all the arrangements ; but no chief was ever better 
seconded than she. 

At quarter of five, after all the guests were seated, Helen 
Easton escorted the trustees to their seats. Dr. Greene sat at 
the desk and had charge of the program. Mr. Willard, the 
principal of Quincy Mansion School, and speaker of the day, sat 
at his right. 
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After the trustees were seated, Julia Holmes, the second 
usher, escorted in the ladies who received with Mrs. Underhill ; 
then Carol Quincy ushered in the school. 

After all were seated, Louise Hyde ushered Mrs. Underhill, 
who was followed by the Seniors. Louise Ramsdell, the presi- 
dent of the class, walked at the head. 

The afternoon’s program was opened by a short prayer by 
the Rev. George E. Martin, of Lowell. Then Dr. Greene intro- 
duced Dr. Horace Mann Willard. 

Dr. Willard gave us a very earnest speech, addressed largely 
to the Senior class, urging upon them the need of more earnest, 
true women — women who would elevate the tone of society and 
make the world in which they were thrown a little better because 
they were in it. “We need women,” he said, “who will call out 
the best in the people that they meet.” 

From this idea, he went on to speak of the “Tendencies in 
Modern Education,” which was the subject of his speech, and 
the principal thought he wished to give us was that education is 
too rushed ; that brains not only must be trained, but that they 
should be made strong. He also thought that we should give 
more deep thought and earnest study to a few subjects, and not 
to try to have a smattering knowledge of several. 

After Dr. Willard’s speech, the graduates rose and stood 
before the desk, where Dr. Greene addressed to them a few kind, 
fatherly words, asking them to remember the things they have 
been taught here, to take care of their health, to be happy, to 
persevere, to have a high moral purpose. Then he bade them 
Godspeed and gave them their diplomas. 

After the Seniors had returned to their seats, carefully 
carrying their hard-earned diplomas, Lucy Walther, on behalf of 
the class, presented to the school a handsome mahogany book- 
case, which Judge Hadley, speaking for the trustees, accepted 
most gracefully. Then all rose while Dr. Cyrus Richardson of 
Nashua pronounced the benediction. 

Then what a rush of congratulations followed, but all the 
Seniors were not entirely happy, for one of the trustees found 
one of them crying on another girl’s shoulder, and had to com- 
fort both. Graduating is good-by, and that is where the hard 
part comes in. 
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Then we all went out on the lawn — girls, sad and happy, 
too, mothers and proud fathers, friends and teachers. Waiters 
passed around trays of ices, ice-cream, cake and punch. We 
lingered long, talking with our friends, and saying good-by to 
the day girls. 

By half-past seven all was over, even the college stunt Miss 
Coburn had promised to do for the Seniors, and which proved to 
be a stunt the most wonderful we have ever seen. 

Then we scattered to our rooms, to pack the last few 
things. 

So we had our Commencement Day made a very happy,, 
beautiful one by efforts of those who are so dear to us. But just 
here it is fitting to speak of the Seniors themselves. 

The class of 1902 is the largest that has ever graduated 
from Rogers Hall. There are twelve in all, of which number 
eight go to college, one to the Normal School, and one to 
business college. The President of the class naturally comes 
first, Louise Ramsdell, the best loved girl in school. She comes 
from Buffalo, New York, and has been here three years. She 
goes to Vassar, where we know she will do much for the reputa- 
tion of our school. Also from Buffalo is Lucy Walther. She 
goes to Smith to uphold our fame. She is the good all-round 
sort — good student, good basket-ball player, good company. 
The third senior in the Hall is Alice Faulkner. She, too, goes 
to Smith’s, and we know she will" make the team, for she is the 
crack home of Rogers Hall, and we have had a pretty good 
team. After Alice comes Florence Harrison from the House, 
general putterer at all trades, who tries to do all things as well 
as she is able. She comes from Minneapolis and goes to Smith, 
because her friends have gone before her. Also of the House is 
Clara Smith, editor-in-chief of the paper. She comes from 
Putnam, Conn., and does not go to college, but is going to study 
music. Then comes the Everett sisters, Bernice and Ethel,, 
from Franklin, New Hampshire. They go to Wellesley, no 
longer to pursue the flowery paths of Latin. Also of the 
House, new girl and senior combined, is Dorothy Eckhart of 
Chicago. She goes to Vassar to help Louise uphold Rogers' 
fair name, and right well we know she will do it. 

Of the day girls, in the class of ’02 there are four. Alice 
Mather who will go to Wellesley with the Everetts is a new girl 
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this year. She is a graduate of Lowell High School, but decided 
that she wanted to go to Rogers before she went to college, a 
decision which showed much wisdom and good taste. 

One of our class, Mable Laughton, is going to Normal 
school that she may teach others that which she has been taught. 
We hope however, she will never have to labor as we have been 
labored over. We are not all going to pursue the path of knowl- 
edge. Eva Colby is going to business college that she may learn 
how to add other peoples bills. 

Last but not least comes Jennie Hylan, the gay, she goes 
not to college, but intends to study art, in Boston. We wish her 
luck and all future joy. 

Here we are, great and small, the Class of ’02, who on this 
night have been given our diplomas, and who are leaving full of 
regret and hope for the future. Regret ? Yes, much regret, for 
although all the path has not been easy, we had many, many 
good times, and been very good friends together. So farewell 
to the Class of 1902. May good fortune and true happiness 
never desert you, and wherever your life may be, never forget 
the friends you have had in the Class of ’02. 
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EDITORIALS, 


Rogers Hall has thrown open her hospitable old rooms once 
more to receive both her old and her new friends. To all, we, 
the editors, extend greetings and a hearty welcome; to the new 
girls, especially, we wish to say that we hope they will be as happy 
here as their many predecessors have been. 

Some changes have been made in the school since last year : 
in the department of modern languages, Spanish and Danish are 
offered for the first time; a hockey field, together with a resident 
instructor in gymnastics, has given a new zest to athletics; the 
dining room has been enlarged and beautified, and a number of 
improvements have been made about the house and grounds 
which add to that home atmosphere so pronounced at Rogers 
Hall. We feel it our duty as well as our pleasure to try to 
express our earnest thanks to the Trustees for these outward 
expressions of their good will and their interest in our school. 


A school paper has, we think, a beneficial effect on all the 
girls who are interested in working for it. It brings them 
together for a serious purpose, and in so doing, draws out abilities 
which have lain dormant through lack of an opportunity to 
exercise them. The paper, also, should make the girls realize 
the importance of being able to express their feelings in a way 
intelligible and interesting to others. y 
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We feel that we cannot dwell too often on the responsibility 
which every girl should feel, with regard to the support of the 
paper. There is a high standard to keep up, but we do not 
fear, if the girls will sincerely co-operate with the editors, in their 
effort to advance the literary merit of the paper. 

It is our intention to add a department of short daily themes 
to the magazine. We expect most interesting results from this, 
for while many cannot carry out the complicated plot of a long 
story, they can write really good short sketches. 

We hope that the book reviews will accomplish their mission. 
This should be, it seems to us, to awaken in the girls the desire to 
read. If a girl becomes interested in a review, she may wish to 
read the book itself. This, in turn, may lead to other books, and 
so on, until the habit of reading good literature is firmly estab- 
lished. 

We trust that Splinters will accomplish its work of devel- 
oping the girls and will be successful in the worldly sense of 
the word, also. 

H. C. R. 


GERMAN SCHOOLS, 


Although the schools in Germany are like those in America 
in many respects, there are some practices common among them 
which would appear odd to an American. It is of these peculiar- 
ities that I am going to write. 

The schools of the two countries differ most markedly in 
the matter of the separation of the sexes. Co-education is 
not believed in, in Germany; men are considered very superior 
to women, and especially so, where learning is concerned. A boy 
must be versed in many of the ancient and modern languages, 
and must take a complete course in mathematics and history, 
besides serving two years in the army, before he has really reached 
his manhood, and even then he has the university to go through. 
A girl, on the other hand, is considered to have completed her 
education, when she knows how to sew, knit and do all sorts of 
handiwork, and when she has a general idea of mathematics 
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and one or two of the modern languages. There is, to be sure, 
what is called the “ Hohertochter Schule,” which corresponds to 
the High School over here, where girls can go and study and 
take degrees just as the men do; the universities are also open 
to women. 

The German schools begin at a very early hour in the morn- 
ing. The boys’ schools open at eight o’clock in winter and at 
seven in summer, and the girls’ schools at nine in winter and 
eight in summer. The morning session lasts between four and 
five hours, and on some days, there' is school in the afternoon. 
Even on Saturday morning, the children are obliged to go to 
school as usual, so the only absolutely free day is Sunday. 

The German children have really very little vacation dur- 
ing the year ; for although they get the customary two weeks at 
Christmas and Easter, they have only six weeks in the summer; 
the schools close the second week in July and begin again the 
fifteenth of August. On the other hand, they have many more 
holidays during the terms than we do, in America. The Em- 
peror’s birthday, the anniversary of the battle of Sedan, the 
“ Reformationestag,” the day when the Reformation was first 
introduced in Berlin, the day of the Ascension of the Virgin, and 
many other days, are school holidays. 

As I said before, the German girls need know very little, and 
history and arithmetic are considered unimportant where sewing 
and knitting are concerned. In the school to which I went, we 
used to have knitting four times a week and arithmetic twice; 
religion was considered one of the most important studies, and 
botany, zoology, and drawing were ranked with French and 
English. A great deal of time, however, was devoted to gram- 
mar and geography, and the study of history was very thorough. 

In the girls’ schools, the whole morning is taken up by reci- 
tations, consequently all studying has to be done outside of school. 
Whenever a girl is not reciting, she is obliged to go home, but 
must be back again in time for her next recitation. Each period 
is an hour long, and after each is a recess of about five minutes. 
After the eleven o’clock recitation, each class goes out walking, 
two by two, for about ten or fifteen minutes. When the weather 
is especially fine, the walks are lengthened to half an hour. In 
the spring, it is the custom for all the schools to go off on a picnic. 
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The girls go in picnic buses, but the boys are always obliged to 
walk, no matter how far it is; the Germans, however, are great 
walkers and they don’t mind this part of the day. 

The thing that struck me as being most peculiar in the 
schools, was the seating of the scholars. Nowhere in Germany 
have the pupils regular seats in school, but they pass up and down 
to the head or foot of the class according to their marks and 
behavior. Of course, every one has a different seat in each class, 
and, as it is rather hard to remember the seats, there is some 
confusion before the lesson begins. Every three months reports 
are made out, and the scholars are then all reseated according 
to them. 

In a German school, a great deal depends upon behavior; 
and though a girl may be very bright in all her lessons, she is 
not likely to get a very high seat, if her conduct is not of the best. 
For talking or laughing in the class, she is punished by being 
made to go down several places, or sometimes to the foot of the 
class. In order that we might communicate without actually 
talking, we invented a “ deaf and dumb ” language, or as some of 
the girls called it, “ Affensprache.” 

There is another way of punishing the girls, besides that men- 
tioned above. This is by means of a system of marks called 
“Lobe” and “Tadel.” A “Lobe” is the highest mark a girl can 
get in the school, and a “Tadel” is the worst. These marks are 
very rarely given, and when a girl gets a “Lobe” she feels very 
proud, but if she gets a “Tadel,” she is completely dissolved in 
tears, for that is considered one of the worst disgraces that can 
come to a German scholar. This same method of punishment 
exists also in the boys’ schools. A boy can stand any amount 
of caning from a teacher, but let him be given a “Tadel” and he 
cries like a girl. The boys are also punished by being kept after 
school, or, as the Germans say, by being “arrested.” The 
“arrested” boy is locked up by himself for an hour after 
school. 

It is still the custom abroad to cane boys, although in 
Germany, the practice has been forbidden by the government, 
as not long ago a boy died from the effects of a caning. If a boy 
makes a slight mistake in one of his lessons, he is likely to get 
cuffed, and if he talks in class or “cuts up” in any way, the 
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teacher canes him. If the teacher does not care to get up from 
his 'desk, he either orders the boy at the head of the class to do 
his work for him, or he throws his ruler at the boy. 

At one time, foreign pupils were treated in just the same way 
as the German boys. An incident occurred in the school my 
brother attended, which will illustrate what I have just said. 
A Cuban boy about thirteen or fourteen years old was in the 
school. One day, the teacher told him to do something, but as 
he did not do it exactly right, his reward was a cuff on the ear. 
The boy, who had a very hot temper, naturally resented being 
struck by a foreigner, so he sprang up and hit the man in the 
mouth with all his force. The teacher was furious, and, seizing 
a large dictionary, flung it at the boy, who dodged. At this 
critical moment, the principal entered the room, just in time to 
receive the full force of the dictionary in the face. Now the 
principal was not possessed of a very sweet temper on any 
occasion, and in this instance, he was exceedingly enraged. 
Raising his cane to strike the master, he chased him all around the 
room until he finally caught him, and then he thrashed him 
right before all the boys, who in their turn, were paralyzed with 
fright. The upshot of the matter was, that both teacher and 
pupil left the school. Since then, a foreigner has never been 
molested in that school. 

There is another German custom which perhaps seems 
strange to us, and that is, the custom of announcing before the 
school, the birthdays of the scholars. Every morning, we used to 
assemble for prayers, and whenever a girl had a birthday the 
principal would announce it to us all, although we usually knew, 
for the girl whose birthday it was, always appeared in a new 
dress. The German girls generally get dresses for their 
birthdays, and, naturally, wear them to school on that day. 
One morning, I wore a new dress. As soon as I entered the school- 
room, I was surrounded by a lot of girls, who began to wish me 
many happy returns of the day. When I told them it was not 
my birthday, they seemed surprised, and inquired whether it was 
my brother’s, father’s, mother’s or any other relative’s. They 
couldn’t understand why anyone should wear a new dress unless 
to celebrate some event. 

On the anniversary of Queen Louise’s birthday, or on the 
birthday of the present Emperor, or on any other national holiday. 
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the girls have to go to school for about an hour in the morning, 
dressed in their best clothes, to listen to a speech appropriate to 
the day, and to sing some national songs. On such occasions, 
the German girls always unbraid their hair and let it hang down 
their backs. Ordinarily it is braided, although some girls 
even at the age of eleven or twelve years, do it on top of 
their heads. The school dress of a girl consists of a dress of 
some dark color and a black apron. The apron is evidently 
considered a necessity, for every girl, with hardly any exception, 
wears one to school. 

Notwithstanding their peculiarities and their strange ways of 
doing things, German schools are lots of fun. However, it seems 
good to be back again in one’s own country, and in school with 
American girls. 

M. H. 


ONE NIGHT IN THE LIFE OF A CHILD, 


The night was extremely cold and windy, and Lisbeth’s 
mother had taken from the high shelf in the hall, a soft pink 
puff and had tucked it snugly about the little girl. Then she 
had kissed her and turned off the light, and now Lisbeth could 
hear her soft voice coming from a room below. 

The wind had driven the fleecy clouds across the sky and 
the stars were beginning to appear. Lisbeth counted each new 
one as it came into view. 

How long she continued to do this, she could not have told, 
but when she came down from among the clouds, where her small 
brain had been building air castles, Mother’s voice had ceased 
and the big house was still. 

An hour or two passed. Then suddenly, from somewhere 
in the lower hall, came a peculiar noise. Lisbeth stirred — the 
noise was repeated — she sat up and rubbed her eyes. 

The wind had driven a few stray clouds back across the 
blue sea and the once bright moon looked hazy. 

Again came the strange sounds, and Lisbeth, in childish 
ignorance, determined to investigate. She crept softly out of 
bed and slipped on a small kimono. She heard a great disturb- 
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ance in Mother’s room. The little girl stood listening. She 
heard Father’s big strong voice speaking quickly, and Mother’s 
pleading one, then a gruff voice— a rush — a shot and a heavy 
fall. 

Suddenly, she realized she was frightened, and quickly she 
slid back into the little bed. Too young to feel any responsibil- 
ity, she slept, and the gay dreams flitting across her mind, 
drove all her fright away. 

The next morning when she was wakened by Aunt Alice 
she had forgotten the proceedings of the night just past. After 
breakfast, Aunt Alice led her quietly into a darkened room 
and told her to speak to Mother. 

Lisbeth advanced toward the bed and timidly put her little 
hand on Mother’s white one, which lay on the outside. 

Then she whispered very softly and Mother’s eyes opened 
and she spoke, “ Lisbeth, Father has gone away and he will be 
gone a long time, and we shall be dreadfully lonesome without 
him; but Aunt Alice will stay with us. You will like that, won’t 
you, dear?” 

Lisbeth nodded and smiled her bewitching little smile. 

Lisbeth does not read the papers, and so that morning, she 
did not see the large head lines, which told of the murder of one 
of the most honored men in the city. 

J. L. H. 


RIDING TAUGHT BY MAIL 


If stenography and bookkeeping and languages can be 
taught by mail, why can’t riding lessons be given in the same 
way? There are many advantages and scarcely any disadvan- 
tages. After all, the riding master doesn’t actually hold his 
pupil on the horse — he only gives valuable advice, such as warn- 
ing a beginner that pulling on the left rein is not recommended 
by experienced horsemen as likely to turn the horse to the right ; 
that if he puts his right foot in the stirrup first, he will face the 
horse’s tail; that tying the stirrups to his feet would undoubtedly 
prevent their flapping about so much but isn’t considered 
quite the thing to do, and that the ground isn’t really so far 
away as it looks. 
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In the first lesson, the horse to be chosen should be con- 
sidered. Stable men and those versed in horses would probably 
give a list of the necessary points, such as breadth of chest, width 
of forehead, and so on, but the only point the beginner need pay 
special attention to, is the height of the back. For obvious 
reasons, let it be as near the ground as possible. If possible, let 
him have a long mane, as that will be found a valuable addition 
to the reins. For the timid and nervous, a plough horse is 
almost indispensable for the first few lessons, as his even and 
regular motion, and his sedate demeanor fill the rider with self- 
confidence. If he is hitched to the plough, the feeling of security 
will be heightened. 

The selection of a suitable place is not hard; the only thing 
that is absolutely necessary is, that it be in the country. The 
city is no place for a beginner; the streets are hard and unsym- 
pathetic, and the sense of humor is abnormally developed in the 
city urchin. Also, let it be as far as possible from the railroads, 
threshing machines, road menders, and the haunts of the auto- 
mobile. 

Mounting can be accomplished gracefully only after much 
practice, and for the first few lessons, stumps, stone walls and 
fences will be found invaluable aids. Dismounting — but let us 
say no more about that painful subject. Soft and inviting as 
the fresh green grass may look, when it suddenly rises up to 
meet you, it will prove far otherwise. 

During the lessons, a little useful information about horses 
should be given. The rider should be warned what to expect 
when for the first time he feels the horse shake himself. That 
awful sensation cannot be described, but the beginner will 
recognize it when it comes, and, having been warned, will not 
attribute it to an earthquake or any other terrestrial upheaval. 

One or two good, reliable liniments ought to be recom- 
mended from time to time, and the beginner should be told 
what to expect, when he retires at night for the first few weeks. 
The bed will rise and fall under him in a spirited trot, or in 
the longer motion of a gallop, and he will fall asleep in a gentle 
canter; in the day time, the very chairs and floor will single 
pace under him. 

With these hints and explanations, any beginner should be 
perfectly successful. As for the riding, he has to learn that 
himself, anyway. M. W. W. 


DAILY THEMES. 


It was too dark for me to read at my window, and yet I did 
not light the lamp beside me, but sat staring over the tops 
of houses into the space beyond. The sun, like a great ball of 
fire, was just sinking below the horizon, and all the sky, as far 
as I could see, was a deep pink streaked here and there with a 
delicate tinge of yellow or purple. For the first time in my life, 
I longed to be able to paint — but the colors soon died away and 
the bareness of the grey sky brought me out of my reverie and 
back to the extreme darkness of my own room. 

N. N. 


I attempted to study history in the school room, this morn- 
ing, during a Latin recitation, with the following result: — 

The revival of industry and commerce — is the construction 
of “Italiam” in the second line. The later Middle Age is 
marked by — the names of the Fates — through industry and — 
Dido. The Crusades were instrumental in introducing Juno — to 
the luxurious east and if — Melpomene and Calliope — failed in 
their immediate object, there crowded behind the warriors of the 
cross the traders and the galleys of — Tyre and Sidon . 

Query. — Can one hear and absorb more than one thing 
at a time? 

H. C. R. 


Slowly drifting down a river in a canoe, keeping near the 
shore under the overhanging trees, is a charming pleasure. 

I remember the first time I ever went canoeing. It was on 
a moonlight evening and the place, a small river in the country. 
I was so comfortable with a number of cushions around me, that 
I could not help shutting my eyes to listen to the noises of the 
world. The first thing I noticed was the soft swish, swish of the 
water against the sides of the canoe. How restful it was ! When 
I had listened a little longer, I heard a great many other noises 
which I had not noticed before: the soft summer breeze rus- 
tling among the leaves; the snapping of twigs as if some little 
dog were lost and were trying to find his way; birds calling to 
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each other in their sweetest notes, and the distant sound of 
voices. The next thing I knew, was that something had 
happened! What it was, did not occur to me, until my cousin 
told me to “grab the landing.” 

C. F. 


A DESCRIPTION 

I have a friend who is tall and slender ; she has a very good 
figure, with long, graceful lines, good shoulders, and a pretty 
neck; her face is very expressive and shows that behind it 
there is a brain, and a will which is worked entirely by its owner; 
her hair is wavy, neither very dark nor very light, and her 
eyes are a beautiful brown. 

This friend of mine is very companioniable and although 
not very talkative, she is a good listener — an accomplishment in 
itself. From her movements, you see that she is quick and a 
swift runner. 

When we are off on long rambles together and I prefer to 
keep to the path, although she shows a desire to go across the 
fields and meadows, without a murmur, she does as I wish. 
From this, it is evident that she has not been the only pet in the 
family, but has been brought up where there were children who 
must be treated with patience and gentleness. 

Now, if my description is good perhaps you can build up a 
likeness of my friend and can see me walking down the street 
looking very small, beside the tall, slender girl of your imagina- 
tion. But I have deceived you — you should really picture me 
mounted on my friend’s back starting off for a brisk, cross- 
country ride. 

S. W. 


Wanted! a tall, slim, graceful girl, good at athletics, to 
pose for a picture of a typical American girl. No short, fat girls 
need apply. 

M. BONPEINTURE, Artist. 

I hung this sign from my window and waited to see what 
would happen. During the course of the next few days, every 
kind of girl one could imagine came to my studio: tall girls, 
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short girls, medium girls ; thin girls, fat girls ; pretty girls, homely 
girls; awkward girls, and graceful girls — but no one of them 
could satisfy all the conditions of the advertisement. 

The third day, well-nigh discouraged, I again took my post 
at the window, waiting for my ideal. Finally, far up the street I 
saw a young girl coming, and even at that distance, I felt that 
here was the only girl in all the world who had all the qualities 
which I desired. What a graceful carriage she had! As she 
approached, I saw that she had light hair, blue eyes, a fair com- 
plexion and an adorable smile. Tall, slim, and graceful she was 
indeed, and from her carriage and swinging step, I knew her to 
be athletic. My heart stood still — here at last was my model. 
She glanced at the sign, paused just a second, and then passed on. 

The picture stands in the corner of my room. It is still 
unfinished. 

C. A. C. 


BOOK REVIEW, 


In Mr. Theodore Sayre’s book, “Tom Moore,” the author 
gives us a charming romance, one that holds our attention 
through each succeeding stage of the story. Like many novels, 
the plot is based partly on fact, and weaves itself around the 
picturesque figure of the Irish poet, Tom Moore. In choosing 
this character to write about, Mr. Sayre seems to have made a 
very happy choice. Tom Moore is a familiar name to most 
people, and all are interested in the early life of Ireland’s 
bard, the author of “The Harp that Once Through Tara’s 
Halls,” “Love’s Old Sweet Song,” and “The Last Rose of 
Summer.” 

The most interesting and, of course, the principal character 
in the book is Tom Moore, and the author shows much tact in 
grouping the other characters around him in such a way as to 
make Moore, the central figure. 

We see the hero in many different stages of life: first as a 
country youth; then during the days he spent in the attic of a 
London lodging house ; we follow him as he whirls into the midst 
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of court life, and we feel sad with him, when he is forced to leave 
it after a short time, to be again the poor man; and finally we 
feel glad to have him as happy as he is, at the end of the tale. 

The hero’s good natured, generous disposition is just what 
we should imagine Tom Moore’s to be, and his wit and audacious 
remarks lend a merry sparkle to the tale. One phase of his 
character that is brought forth in this book, is the constancy of 
his love. The recipient of his affections is a pretty little Irish 
maiden. Although there is no particular strength of character 
in this young woman, she is well drawn, and we are at once 
pleased with her and interested in her. 

Mr. Sayre certainly succeeds in making us hate the villain, 
who entices the heroine to London, and later, is the means of 
banishing Moore from court; we hate him from the outset and 
take a keen delight in seeing his plans and plots amount to 
absolutely nothing in the end. 

It seems to me, and may perhaps to others who read this 
book, that the author might well have introduced here and there 
a situation, which would serve as a setting for some of Moore’s 
songs. This, I think, would have increased the local color, and 
would have added greatly to the interest of the book. As it 
is, that one snatch of “The Last Rose of Summer” which is in- 
serted, leaves us wishing for more. 

This story of Moore’s earlier days, is probably little more 
than a story, yet it serves to make us more interested in him, 
and in his life. We may well say, as we close the cover of 
this book, that our time has been well spent. S. F. 

CHILDREN'S PAGE 

THE STORY OF A TURTLE. 

One day last Spring, I found a turtle in the Merrimack River 
near Tyng’s Island, and as he was the largest one I had ever seen, 
I decided to take him home. I had to go in the street car so I 
laid him on his back on the seat, to keep him still, but he wiggled 
off and began to crawl towards some people on the other side of 
the car. They were so afraid of him that I was obliged to put 
him on the back platform. He is was quiet for a while and then 
walked off the step, and the car had to wait, while I hunted for 
him. 
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When we got home, I put him in a shallow box on a low 
roof, for the night. The next morning, when I went to look at 
him, I found only some muddy tracks leading to the edge. I 
found him finally in a ditch that was being dug for a new water 
pipe. Then I washed him off and put him in the wash tub, but 
that proved to be too small for him, so I let him go anywhere he 
wanted to, in the house. He would get into all sorts of queer 
places and in the dead of night, we would hear him falling down 
the stairs or through the banisters. 

Whenever I let him go out of doors, he would go off, but he 
was so well known that someone would always bring him home 
again. I kept him until November and then as the winter was 
coming, I put him back in the river. 

D. W. 

FOOT BALL. 

The Microbe Set was going to have a foot ball game. 
Everything was prepared, and about a thousand microbes were 
waiting for the game to begin. 

The players trotted onto the field, the Typhoids and the 
Diphtherias. The Diphtherias got the ball, which was the man’s 
constitution, and the Typhoids had hard work to keep them 
from making a touchdown, but managed to push them back. 
Then the Typhoids made a great number of runs and the Diph- 
therias were much discouraged. 

Not long after this, the captain of the Typhoid side, got his 
leg broken and the Diphtherias were very glad, although they 
were very sorry for the captain’s sake, but the captain had so 
many legs left, that he went right on playing just the same. 

It was that broken leg that did the business, and changed 
the microbes’ luck. The whole pile of microbes had been on the 
ball and the man felt it. He groaned and took some medicine, 
for he mistook this feeling, for the beginning of one of his spasms. 

The spoonful went on and on. The microbes were so 
interested in the game, that they did not see it, and it caught 
them. 

I will not speak of the terrible slaughter that there was then, 
how every one of the microbes was caught and tortured and 
at last killed. 

Poor microbes, and lucky man. 


M. P. 


SCHOOL NEWS. 


Miss Paul was unable to return to Rogers Hall this year, on 
account of the ill health of her sister. Miss Poole, a graduate of 
Radcliffe, has Miss Paul’s English classes and also the work in 
Science. 

Miss Forrest was married last June, to Dr. John Lambert of 
Lowell. Dr. and Mrs. Lambert were at home on Thursday 
evening, October the ninth. Among those who assisted Mrs. 
Lambert, were three of her fellow teachers at Rogers Hall, Miss 
Paul, Miss Puffer and Miss Coburn. On the day after the 
reception, Miss Paul visited the school, where she received a very 
warm welcome from her old pupils. 

Miss Bernkopf, who taught French and German here last 
year, is now instructor in the German Department at Vassar. 
Miss von Sarauw has taken her place, and in addition to French 
and German, teaches Spanish and Danish. 

The old gymnasium has seen many good times, not the 
least enjoyable of which, was the party on Saturday evening, 
September twenty-seventh, when, according to the usual custom, 
a welcome dance was given by the old girls, for the new girls. 

Each girl had a placard pinned on her dress, giving her name 
and residence, so that, knowing something about each other, 
we might more easily become acquainted. 

We were all made to feel at home at once and were impressed 
by the heartiness of the welcome given us. Many pleasant 
acquaintances were begun on that evening, which will undoubt- 
edly continue, and we can only say that we hope it will be a 
long time before this delightful custom is done away with. 

Light refreshments were served, after which a jolly old- 
fashioned Virginia Reel brought the evening’s frolic to a close. 

J. H. 

On Friday evening, October the tenth, the girls and a few 
of their friends, were delightfully entertained by Mr. Marshall 
Darrach with a recitation of “Twelfth Night.” To the 
younger portion of the audience, who went, as they thought, to 
hear a lecture, the recital was a happy surprise, while to the 
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older ones, Mr. Darrach’s name was assurance enough of a 
pleasant evening. He was at his best in the humorous parts, 
and as successful in the female parts, as his man’s voice would 
permit. 

Before the recital, Mrs. Underhill and Mrs. Lambert, or 
Miss Forrest as she is still known to the girls, received the guests. 
Mrs. Lambert, who was the guest of honor, was presented by the 
old girls with some beautiful roses, as a token of their regard for 
her, and their appreciation of her services as instructor of 
Science. 

At the close of the recital, all adjourned to the dining room, 
where refreshments were served. The following girls poured: — 
Isabel Nesmith, Juliette Huntress, Saidee Forrest, Clara Purvis, 
Nathalie Newhall and Cyrena Case. 

The evening held but one disappointment for the girls, 
which was that Mr. Darrach, doubtless overcome by modesty 
or bashfulness, left immediately, by the stage entrance. 

R. W. 

The second Saturday evening after school opened, we were 
all invited to Mary Bard’s room, to a delightful tea, given for her 
room-mate, who arrived that afternoon. 

On Wednesday, October the twenty-first, Major Stott dined 
with us. French conversation was omitted, so that we might 
entertain the Major. He went with us to the gymnasium, 
where we danced until study hour. 

On Thursday, October twenty-third, we spent a most 
enjoyable afternoon, as Mrs. Underhill took us to hear Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale lecture on “The Siege of Boston.” We 
had all heard so much about Dr. Hale and we were so familiar 
with his works, that we were doubly anxious to hear him speak. 
The moment we saw him, we understood how he was able to 
write such poetry, and such books, for his beautiful thoughts 
seemed to be written in every line of his face. How fortunate 
we were to have the benefit of some of them ! 

Dr. Hale told us many interesting anecdotes, ones which 
cannot be found in history, and which will help so much to keep 
the dry facts of the siege fixed in our memory. 
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At the end of the lecture, we all went forward and shook 
hands with the author. As we passed on, he greeted us most 
warmly and said to us: “You must remember that you are my 
girls and if we ever meet again, although I may not know you, 
you must speak to me.” We thought these words were the 
crowning point of the afternoon; but even this was not all, for 
a few days later, each of us, who attended the lecture, received a 
card, on which was printed a poem, written by Dr. Hale and 
below it, his signature. 

We all think a great deal of these cards now, and how much 
more we shall cherish them in later years, when we look back at 
this incident of our girlhood. N. N. 

A VISIT TO OLD CONCORD. 

On October twenty-fifth, a dozen girls, with Miss Poole as 
chaperone, got up a party and went to Concord for the day. We 
started at about eleven o’clock in the morning, after one of those 
‘‘stand up” lunches, which are common occurrences at the school 
when there is “anything doing.” As the weather was fine, and 
as we wanted to make as much of the trip as possible, it was the 
unanimous vote of the girls that we should take the trolley instead 
of going by rail. When we arrived in Concord, however, I think 
there were a good many girls who rather regretted the decision, 
for there were some very distressed looking faces among us. 
As we approached Concord, head-aches and all such things were 
entirely forgotten, in our eagerness to see all the interesting and 
historic places of which we had so often heard. 

As soon as we stepped off the car, we were surrounded by a 
crowd of men, each of whom desired to rent us carriages. They 
announced their purpose in such loud voices, that, for a moment, 
we were completely bewildered. Miss Poole finally selected the 
most promising one among them, and from him ordered the con- 
veyance. While we were waiting, our driver kindly offered to 
show us through the graveyard on the left of the Square. This 
is the oldest cemetery in Concord, and many of the old Revolu- 
tionary families are buried here. Some of the epitaphs were 
very amusing; for instance, on a child’s grave, this verse is writ- 
ten: “My Daddy and my Mammy dears, dry up your tears; for 
here I lie till Christ appears.” When our guide reeled off with 
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lightning rapidity the history of the tombsones and the epi- 
taphs written on them, all in the same monotonous sing-song, 
we were nearly convulsed with laughter. When we had “done” 
the graveyard, the carriage was ready for us, so we got in and 
began our trip around Concord. 

Before we started, each one of us was given a little card on 
which was written a list of all the places of interest, we were to 
visit; and when we came to each place, we marked it off on the 
card. We visited the “Old Manse” and the “Wayside Inn,” 
both homes of Hawthorne. The homes of the Alcotts greatly 
interested us, especially the house in which “Little Women” 
was written, and we had great fun trying to make the descrip- 
tions in the book correspond with the house. We also saw the 
home and grave of Emerson. Those of us who are stud}dng 
American history and are reading books about the American 
Revolution, were very much interested in the battle grounds, 
and in the monument erected for the Minute Men. 

When we had finished our sight-seeing, we returned to the 
Square. It was then about half past two in the afternoon, and, 
as we had had nothing to eat since half past ten that morning, 
we were naturally on the verge of starvation, so we went into a 
little confectionary shop and, figuratively speaking, bought out 
the whole store. Half an hour later, we took the car home, 
arriving at the school about six o’clock. Looking back, it seems 
as if the greater part of the afternoon were spent at waiting sta- 
tions and on street corners, yet we didn’t object, for there were 
many sources of amusement in the waiting stations, — music 
boxes, phonographs, a place to get a shock of electricity and 
many other such things. M. H. 

Miss Parsons gave a little supper for the officers of both the 
Hall and House on Thursday evening, October the thirtieth. 
This was the first time that the officers of the two houses had 
come together, so after supper, they discussed the duties of 
both officers and girls under the system of self government. 
When this was over, the girls who were able to perform any 
stunts, did so, giving a very jolly finish to the pleasant evening. 

Carol Quincy and Sibyl Wright were the only girls who 
went to the Harvard-Car lisle foot ball game on November first. 
The Indians were beaten 23-0, but the game, though one sided, 
was very interesting. 
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THE HALLOW’EEN FROLIC. 

On Saturday evening, November first, a queer crowd 
gathered on the second floor of the Hall. There were Indians, 
Japs, Germans, darkeys, dudes, farmers, beautiful women and 
even a chicken, assembled. 

When we had quite finished admiring one another’s cos- 
tumes, we adjourned to the old gymnasium, which, by means of 
screens and posters, had been turned into the Midway at the 
Pan American. 

At the western end of the long room was Cairo — “best show 
on the Midway.” This was the largest division, and was opened 
first. At a signal given by Bessie Chalifoux, dressed as a clown, 
Alice Ramsdell and Ernestine Swift gave the Houchy Kouchy 
dance to the accompaniment of tin pans and sleigh bells, played 
by Lola Stevens and Helen Robe, dressed as Turks, and 
led by Sallie Hodgkins, as a dashing band man in loud clothes. 
After this clever part was finished “Bosco, the great Snake 
Eater,” seated in an iron frame, gave an exhibition. We hardly 
recognized the personality of Juliette Huntress in this swarthy, 
long haired individual who calmly toyed with the immense 
lattlers. 

Next came the chicken dance, and Sibyl Wright, partly 
incased in a pillow-slip, did a very chicken-like step to the accom- 
paniment of some mournful “peeps.” 

Then the barker for Cora Beckwith attracted the crowd’s 
attention with the cry, “Is she Woman or is she Fish?” Miss 
Beckwith looked very natural as she made her usual excuses for 
not performing, that day. 

Immediately after this, the barker for the Japanese Village 
commenced his cry, and we were shown into the realms of Fair 
Japan, where Helen Lovell, Eva Gregg, Helen Pratt, and Harriet 
Nesmith, looking very like natives in their gorgeous kimonos, 
poured fragrant tea into pretty cups for a thirsty throng. 

“This way to see the wonderful Strong Man,” was the next 
call, and the screens were drawn back disclosing Hazel Chad- 
wick, well padded with cotton batting and completely disguised 
by beard and wig. She flung the “ 5000 lb.” barrel about as 
easily as she might her “Chardenal.” 
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After this, we pushed our way ov to the place where there 
barker for the Sleeping Beauty was saying, “ Don’t push, don’t 
crowd, plenty of room and time,” and then we all marched 
about the couch where Gladys Baldwin peacefully reposed, and 
even a kiss failed to disturb her composure. 

Just then, the Pop corn Man appeared and was everywhere 
greeted with shouts, as he distributed his wares. Then the crowd 
scattered for a while and many went to the Realms of Fair 
Japan for another cup of tea, while others wandered down to the 
Oriental den of the gypsy fortune teller, under the eaves. 

Soon, above the babble of conversation, rose the voice of the 
barker for the “Famous Beauty Show.” The attention of all 
was fixed upon four damsels, beautifully gowned and looking 
very handsome, who represented the different types of beauty in 
America. 

After this came the “Baby Triplets”; the infant prodigies, 
Mary Titus, Ethel Clark, and Anthy Gorton, each recited a very 
unintelligible line, and carried respectively a globe, a dictionary 
and a text book. 

The “Darkey Plantation” came next and the black girl 
who called for it was very good. The screens opened and we saw 
before us a sheet painted with gay sunflowers, and in the center 
of each flower, a black face. The music began and the six, Miss 
Poole, Harriet Parsons, Clara Francis, Meta Jefferson, Sallie 
Hobson and Madge Hochmeyer sang with true darkey accent, 
“Coon, coon, coon”, “Just because she made dem Goo Goo eyes” 
and “ Old Folks at Home.” After a repetition of this perform- 
ance, we all flocked eagerly to the “German Village,” where a 
delicious lunch of cider, doughnuts, peanut sandwiches, pretzels, 
olives, cheese, peppermints and coffee was served by comely 
German maidens in red petticoats and girdles. 

Then for about an hour, there was dancing in the old gym- 
nasium, after which we all tried our fortunes by taking a piece 
of the ring cake. Much to the dismay of some of us, the ring 
was found by Tena Burke, the thimble by Madge Hochmeyer, 
and the dime by Louise Parker. 

After all was over, the girls unanimously agreed that the 
success of the show was due mainly to Edna Mills and Alice 
Ramsdell, under whose supervision it was carried out. 
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The Management Committee consisted of: 


Harriett Parsons, 
Alice Ramsdell, 
Edna Mills, 


Elizabeth James, 
Saidee Forrest, 
Helen Adams, 


Lola Stevens, 
Dorothy Ellingwood, 
Caroline Wright. 


The cast of characters was as follows : — 


Houchy Kouchy Dance . . . Ernestine Swift, Alice Ramsdell 

Clowns ...... Annis Kendall, Bessie Chalifoux 

Accompanists . . . Plelen Robe, Sallie Hodgkins, Lola Stevens 

Cairo. Barker .... Louise Hyde 

Bosco ......... Juliette Huntress 

Barker ..... Ruth Wilder 

Chicken Dance ........ Sibyl Wright 

Barker ..... Bonnibel Butler 

Cora Beckwith ........ Hilda Talmage 

Barker ..... Alice Ramsdell 

Japanese Village . Helen Lowell, Eva Gregg, Helen Pratt, Harriett Nesmith 
Barker ..... Helen Adams 

Strong Man ........ Hazel Chadwick 

Barker . . . . Bonnibel Butler 

Sleeping Beauty ....... Gladys Baldwin 

Barker ..... Mildred Wilson 

Popcorn Man ........ Nellie Abbott 

Gypsy Fortune Tellers . . . Saidee Forrest, Gladys Lawrence 

Famous Beauty Show .... Julia Holmes, Elizabeth James, 

Gladys Brown, Laura Kimball 
Barker .... Marguerite Holmes 

Baby Triplets .... Mary Titus, Ethel Clark, Authy Gorton 

Barker ..... Saidee Forrest 

Darkey Plantation . Miss Poole, Harriet Parsons, Clara Francis, 

Meta Jefferson, Sallie Hobson, Madge Hochmeyer 

Barker ..... Clara Francis 

Farmers ...... Louise Parker, Molly Pillsbury 

German Village . Isabella Nesmith, Polly Farrington, Caroline Wright, 
Mary Bard, Julia Adams, Ella Thomas, Syrena Thomas 
Barker ..... Nathalie Newhall 

B. B. 


On Friday afternoon, November the seventh, a number of 
the girls, under the chaperonage of Miss Underhill, attended the 
Dog Show of the Middlesex Kennel Club in Huntington Hall. 
This was the first Dog Show ever held in Lowell, and it was so 
well managed, and in every way so successful, that it has been 
decided to hold it annually. 
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Thursday afternoon, November sixth, the girls who take 
music, and a few others, went to the Women’s Club to hear a 
vocal recital given by Miss Helen Henschel, assisted by Miss 
Winifred Smith, a violinist. Miss Henschel has a very well 
trained voice and sings with a great deal of expression. The 
girls enjoyed her songs all the more because most of them were 
in French or German and because they were by well known 
composers. Miss Henschel also showed her musical talent by 
playing a duet on the violin with Miss Smith. 

THE ANDOVER-EXETER GAME. 

For several days before the eighth of November, the girls 
were busy getting ribbons and banners for the Andover-Exeter 
game. 

' The game began at two o’clock, so in order to get an early 
start, those who were going, had lunch at half past eleven. 
Unluckily there was some mistake about the large drag, so that 
we were obliged to wait until one o’clock for it to come. As soon 
as both drags, with their four horses, drew up in front of the Hall, 
we made great haste to get into them, loaded down with the 
usual amount of golf capes and sweaters, as it was a genuine 
brisk November day. 

The horses went at a fine pace all the way over, and it was 
only a little after two when we reached Andover. The game had 
just begun when we drove on the field, so we missed very little 
by the delay. One drag happened to stand on the Exeter side 
of the field, and during the game, some of the fellows caught 
sight of the banner and cheered for Rogers Hall. Another little 
incident occurred as we were leaving the field: on one of the 
drags was hung a Rogers Hall banner and before any one knew 
what was happening, a boy was seen disappearing with this 
under his arm. 

The game was very interesting and exciting and we all 
thoroughly enjoyed it; but for the girls in the large drag, the 
greatest excitement was the’.homeward drive. 

When we left Andover, the sun was just setting, so that by 
the time we were out on the country road, the stars and moon had 
risen. Both drags started off at the same time, but did not keep 
together for more than twenty minutes; for hardly had we, 
in the last drag, reached the country road, where we could sing 
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and cheer once more, when the horses became very balky, and 
stopped short. The driver was unable to make them proceed, so 
he gave the reins to Cyrena Case and tried leading them. His 
attempt was unsuccessful, however, and we were all obliged to 
get out and run ahead. Finally after a great struggle, the horses 
were induced to go, so we got in and started off again, thinking 
our troubles were over. We were soon undeceived, however, 
for three times we stopped and were obliged to repeat our 
former proceeding. We didn’t reach school until about an hour 
ater the first drag, but once safely there, we confessed to one 
another that we would not have had the drive any other way. 
The afternoon certainly proved a most enjovable one for us all. 

C. Q. 

THE HARVARD-PENNSYLVANIA GAME. 

Rogers Hall was well represented at the Harvard-Pennsvl- 
vania game, which took place on Saturday afternoon of Novem- 
ber the eighth. Polly Farrington, Nathalie Newhall, Sibyl 
Wright, Julia Adams, Alice Ramsdell and Anthy Gorton wit- 
nessed the game, and came back to school with glowing 
accounts of Harvard’s victory. 

Saturday, November fifteenth, Mildred Wilson and Gladys 
Baldwin, chaperoned by Miss Puffer, were present at “ Tech. 
Field Day,” which takes the place of the cane rush in which the 
Sophomores and Freshmen used to measure their strength. 

The first thing on the program was a Foot Ball game, which 
was won by the Sophomores. Between the halves, a Relay Race 
took place; this also was won by the Class of 1905. The last 
event of the day was a Tug of-War, in which the Freshmen were 
victorious, to their own delight, and to the delight of many of the 
spectators who had sympathized with them in their former 
defeats. 

On the evening of November tenth, Creatore and his Italian 
Band gave a concert in Huntington Hall to which a few of the 
girls, who are fond of music, went, chaperoned by Miss von 
Sarauw. At first, we were much amused by the gestures of the 
conductor, but after the first selection, everything was forgotten 
except the charm of the music. 


E. A. G. 


ATHLETICS. 


The school year of 1902-03 has opened with great hopes for 
Athletics. I will try and give you an idea of what they amount 
to, here. Every Monday and Thursday, Miss Macfarlane, the 
instructor, comes, and in the morning there are, under her 
direction, five large classes in Gymnastics. Instruction is given 
in Swedish Gymnastics ; in dumb bell and Indian club exercises 
in wand and rubber ball drills; and also in the use of the 
heavier apparatus in the Gymnasium. 

In the afternoons, the girls play Field Hockey, if it is pleas- 
ant, and if it is rainy, Centre Ball. The girls are in fine trim for 
Basket Ball, which is to commence after Thanksgiving. Instruc- 
tion is also given in tennis and golf. Very exciting games of 
tennis can be seen on the courts, which are in excellent condition. 
Golf has many enthusiastic followers and our course is especially 
advantageous for beginners, as it is not always crowded. Miss 
Underhill, the assistant instructor, helps the girls every after- 
noon. 

The first of a series of Hare and Hound Chases has taken place, 
and there is to be another soon. There is good-natured rivalry 
between the Hall and the House, in athletics, and the Hockey 
game was most interesting on that account. There is the best 
of material in the school, and if every girl enters enthusiastically 
into these sports, I am sure in a very short time, Rogers Hall 
will be as noted for its Athletics as it now is, for the thorough 
preparation it gives for college. D. E. 

FIELD HOCKEY. 

Field Hockey has been introduced at Rogers Hall this year, 
and the girls seem to enjoy this exciting game in spite of the many 
knocks and bruises, they receive. 

The field is seventy-five yards from goal to goal; around 
each goal is a striking circle. Twenty-five yards from the goals 
are lines just behind which, are stationed the rushers. Across 
the centre of the field is the “bullying” line, on which the ball is 
placed at the beginning of the game. 
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The ball is made of hard rubber, and is about the size of a 
base ball. The sticks weigh from twenty to twenty-five ounces ; 
they are similar to shinney sticks in shape except that they are 
broader and thicker. The handles are wound with waxed linen 
thread, which makes them easier to grasp. 

There are eleven players on a team. The bully, two guards, 
four forwards, and four rushers. The object of the game is to get 
the ball through the goal posts. 

The Captains begin the game, by “bullying,” that is, after 
striking the ground three times, they knock at the ball, and try 
to send it in the direction of their respective goals. When the 
ball is started, the four rushers, who stand back of the twenty- 
five yard, line, rush it towards the forwards, who in meantime, 
have run into their goal circle to receive it. 

In order that a ball passing between the poles should count, 
it must be struck from within the striking circle. 

The guards stand directly in front of the goal. One guard 
on each side is allowed to stop the ball in what ever way she can ; 
the other can use her stick, only. 

The goals resemble those of foot ball; the ball goes under 
the bar, however, instead of over it. If a ball does not pass 
between the poles but goes outside, it is counted a foul and is 
taken back to the twenty-five yard line to be “bullied” over 
again. If it is knocked out of the side boundary line, it is rolled 
in by one of the opposite team, and the game proceeds. Unless 
the ball is struck by the flat side of the stick, it is a foul. 

The Rogers Hall Team has not been chosen as yet, but the 
girls take hold of the game with great enthusiasm, and I think 
we have very good material for a fine team. 

A. R. and H. T. 

I have no doubt that some of the inhabitants of Belvidere 
were very much surprised, last week, to see twenty or thirty 
girls in gymnasium suits tearing through their back-yards, 
apparently with no purpose whatever. Anyone in Rogers Hall, 
however, could have explained to them, that this was the first 
Hare and Hound Chase of the season. 

The run lasted for twenty minutes, and although that doesn’t 
sound very long, a good deal of ground was covered in the time. 
The Hares, Dorothy Ellingwood, Caroline Wright, Nathalie 
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Newhall, and Sibyl Wright, were given five minutes start of the 
Hounds, and had to be in five minutes ahead of them, in order 
to win. 

The course lay from the school up to Nesmith Street, through 
Fairmount Street and Belmont Avenue, where it left the road and 
ran through the fields, through swamps, under barbed-wire fences, 
and over stone walls. On the way home, the course lay mostly 
through other people’s back yards, and over one very high 
board fence, the remembrance of which will remain in the 
girls’ minds for some time to come. 

Dorothy Ellingwood won the chase for the Hares, beating 
Dorothy Wright, who was the first of the Hounds to come in, by 
twenty seconds. 

P. F. 

ROGERS HOUSE VS. ROGERS HALL. 

There was great excitement among the girls, November 
seventeenth, the day of the Hockey game between the Hall and 
the House. Red and orange ribbons were everywhere in 
evidence; the red for the House, and the orange for the Hall. 
The House Team, all wrapped in blankets, came running down 
to the Hockey Field, and with them, their mascot, a small bull- 
dog. 

In a short time, the Hall Team appeared, followed by their 
supporters, who encouraged them with singing and cheering and 
carried aloft their mascot, a queer looking china dog with a 
yellow collar. 

At two-thirty, the teams lined up and at the whistle, 
began to play. It was a most exciting game throughout and 
although in the first half, it seemed very onesided, the half 
ended with the score 1 to o in favor of the House. The 
second half seemed more even and the ball travelled from 
one goal to the other, and but for the excellent work of guards, 
the score would have been very different. This half continued 
with the same excitement and enthusiasm, and not until the last 
four minutes, did the House succeed in making another goal. 

The singing and cheering, led by Nathalie Newhall of the 
Hall, and Saidee Forrest of the House, was most inspiring. 
The game ended in a victory for the House, with the score 2 
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to o. This victory was most acceptable, as the House has 
always been defeated in Basket Ball. The playing of Sibyl 
Wright, Edna Mills, and Helen Lovell, of the House, and 
Alice Ramsdell, Cyrena Case, and Helen Robe, of the Hall, 
was most brilliant. Miss MacFarlane was referee, but had only 
two chances to call fouls, which were on the Hall. 


ALUMNAE DEPARTMENT. 


Mrs. Oakes Ames, (Blanche Ames) has gone to Cuba for 
November. 

Jessie Ames has been elected President of the Senior Class 
(1903) of Smith College. 

Frances Anderson is spending the winter in Phoenix, 
Arizona. 

Marion and Roccena Ashley returned from Europe in July. 
Marion spent October in the Maine woods and it is hoped that 
she will come to Lowell on her way home. 

Mrs. Donald Gordon (Louise Ayer) spent the summer in 
Japan, but is now at her home in Cambridge. 

Ellen Batchelor was married to Mr. John Vaughan in 
June. She had a very quiet wedding. The only Rogers Hall 
girls present were Mrs. Albert W. Thompson, Henrietta Hastings 
and Harriet Coburn. Mrs. Vaughan’s address is Walker Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Elizabeth F. Bennett has begun her second years’ work at 
St. Mary’s School, Concord, N. H. She is teaching French and 
Gymnastics. 

Ruth Coburn is taking French and German at the Boston 
Academy of Music. 

Helen Coburn and Julia Stevens have just returned from a 
delightful trip to Washington and Norfolk. 

Louise Ellingwood is at school at ‘ ‘ Boxwood ”, Lyme, Conn. 

Bernice and Ethel Everett have entered the Freshman Class 
at Wellesley College. 

Helen F. Hill, 1903, has been appointed Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Smith College Greek Club. 

Mrs. Alexander F. Hobbs (Louise Allen) was at Bass Rocks 
for the summer. 

Bertha Holden has announced her engagement to Mr. Robert 
Olney of Providence. 
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Louise H. Kennard was married to Mr. T. Hasbrouck Cha- 
hoon, on September 21, 1902. She will return from Europe in 
December, and her address will then be Ausable Forks, N. Y. 

Jennie Hylan is keeping house for her mother this fall. 
She is going to study drawing after Christmas. 

Mrs. Thomas F. Dwyer (Ethel Kline) is at Fort Snelling, 
Minn., where her husband is stationed. She is looking forward 
to a very pleasant winter, as General Kline, her father, also, 
is stationed there. 

Eleanor Paul has been obliged to give up teaching on ac- 
count of the illness of her sister. Her address is Sherborne, 
Massachusetts. 

Mabel Laughton has entered the State Normal School at 
Lowell. 

Belle Shedd has been in Tilton since last May. She returns 
to Lowell this week, and sails for Nassau the last of November. 

Nellie Steell visited Rogers Hall in September and was 
warmly welcomed by her many friends. 

Mrs. William K. Fox (Maria Stevens) has a son, Lorenzo, 
born in August. She spent September in Lowell. 

Louise Taylor has announced her engagement to Mr. Lynn 
Van Horne Gerdine of Mississippi, who will be graduated from 
the Harvard Medical School in June. 

Mrs. Albert W. Thompson (Hildreth Nesmith) spent the 
summer in Lowell with her mother. 

Brenda Tweed was married in St. Margaret’s Church, West- 
minster, London, on the fifteenth of September, to Mr. Percy 
Warner of Watertown, Connecticut. She has now returned 
from Europe and is living in Watertown, Conn. 

Dorothy Underhill has finished her course at the Sargent 
Gymnasium and is assisting in the Rogers Hall Gymnasium. 

Louise Ramsdell and Dorothy Eckhart have entered the 
Freshman Class of Vassar College. They were fortunate in 
securing a room on the campus. 

Lucy Walther, Alice Faulkner, and Florence Harrison have 
entered the Freshman Class of Smith College. Lucy Walther and 
Alice Faulkner room in Pomeroy House, and Florence Harrison 
rooms in the Southwick. 

Henrietta Hastings is teaching dancing this winter. She 
has two classes in Lowell as well as several in neighboring cities. 
Her address in care of Mrs. John Hart, cor. Walker and Shepard 
Streets, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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EDITORIALS, 


From the general appearance of a room, it is possible, to 
determine to some extent, the tastes and inclinations of the 
owner. If he is studious, long rows of shelves, filled with well- 
thumbed volumes, all carefully collected, are conspicuous. 
A lover of art will fill his room with choice engravings of his 
favorite pictures. Anyone who is old enough to have deter- 
mined definitely upon some hobby, will have his pet subject 
constantly before him in his leisure moments, therefore, by 
glancing at his room, you can form some idea of his personality. 

A room in a girl’s boarding-school departs from this general 
rule, because the girls usually furnish their rooms after some 
prevailing fad. Sometimes it is a passion for banners, and their 
rooms present a veritable Joseph’s coat, in their endeavor to 
possess emblems from all the schools throughout the country. 
Then every girl will have her own large store of photographs 
which she will arrange after her own fashion, and sofa pillows 
galore, will cozily invite you to sit down and talk. Next, the 
all-important tea-table and chafing-dish will form a conspicu- 
ous part in the furnishing of the room. Everyone must 
indulge in a certain amount of out-door exercise, so that the 
tennis racquet, golf clubs, and hockey clubs are seldom missed. 
If she is very athletic, in addition to these necessities, she may 
possess her fencing foil and masks, her pair of skates, and even 
her snowshoes. What girl is there, whose heart is proof against 
bright and pretty posters? There is scarcely a room that does 
not possess them in more or less numbers and variety. 
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Although one girl’s room resembles that of another in the 
general furnishings, it is the minor details that show the real 
tastes and inclinations of the occupant. Her room may appear 
to be just like her neighbor’s, to a careless observer, yet if a close 
inspection of it is made, it is not hard to find some little touches 
here and there, that will give an insight into the girl’s real likes 
and dislikes. It may be only a theatre magazine, lying care- 
lessly on the table, or a well-stocked sewing basket, a sheet of 
music, or a mandolin; but no matter what it is, you are sure to 
find something in every room which will tell you of the per- 
sonality of the girl who lives there. 


There has been a slight change in the board of managers of 
Splinters through the resignation of Clara Purvis, our very 
efficient business manager. She was forced to leave school 
on account of ill health, and her place on the paper has been 
taken by Julia Adams. We wish everything good to the new 
business manager and feel sure that she will prove herself to be 
‘ ‘ the right person in the right place. ’ ’ 


When we left Rogers Hall for our Christmas vacation, there 
were thirty-two of us, and when we returned, we found that 
our number had swelled to thirty-seven. 

We are sorry to lose one of our school-mates through 
illness, but we gladly welcome the new girls who have come 
to the school. Buffalo is still better represented than it was 
at the beginning of the year, for two of the girls, Edna and 
Helen Foster live there. Mary Pew is a Salem girl, Edith 
Wood lives at Dorchester, and Belle Read at New Boston, N. H. 

We extend a hearty greeting to all of them and wish them 
the best of times for the remainder of the school year. 


On Thursday, January the fifteenth, the following girls 
were elected officers of the Rogers Hall sub-chapter of the College 
Settlements Association : — For President, Juliette Huntress; 
Vice-President, Belle Read; Secretary, Edna Foster; Treasurer, 
Mary Titus. 


Mary E. Bard. 


THE MORALITY PLAY, EVERYMAN, 


During my Thanksgiving vacation, which was spent near 
Boston, I went one afternoon to Steinert Hall, to see the Moral- 
ity Play ‘ ‘ Everyman. ’ ’ My sister had seen the play and had 
come away so enthusiastic in its praise that my mother and father 
were eager to see the performance. We were told to get seats 
near the front and as most of the places were taken, the best 
we could find were in the very front row, close to the stage, so 
close that by putting out our hands we could have touched the 
monks who sat on either side. 

“Everyman” is a typical English Morality Play of the 
fifteenth century. It is supposed to have been written first in 
Dutch by Peter Dorland, a priest of Diest, and to have been 
translated into English in the first of the sixteenth century. 

Last year, it was revived by the Elizabethan Stage Society 
in England, and presented in London under the direction of Mr. 
William Poel and Mr. Ben Greet. We feel grateful to Mr. 
Charles Frohman, who, by contracts with Mr. Poel and Mr. 
Greet, was the means of bringing the whole English company 
to America. The first production in this country was given 
in New York, in October, and then the company came to Boston 
where it spent two weeks at Steinert Hall. It was so well received 
that after a short tour in other places, it returned to Boston to 
the Park Theatre, where it has been for three weeks or more. 

The representation of the play is continuous and takes 
about an hour and three quarters. The stage setting repre- 
sents an old temple and is never changed; steps lead from 
the stage to the orchestra, and it is by these that the Messenger, 
Fellowship, Kindred, Cousin and the Doctor, come and go. 

At a little before three o’clock, the time announced for the 
play to begin, two cowled monks came slowly forward and 
seated themeslves on benches at opposite sides of the stage. 
Here they sat in silence till the end, rising only once to draw 
the curtains in the alcoves where Riches and Good-Deedes 
were to be seen. For some moments, slow, solemn music was 
played, after which the Messenger came up through the audience 
and took his place, and in a brief prologue asked the audience 
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to hear with reverence the “summoning and reckoning” of Every- 
man. Then the voice of God is heard chanting. He has 
looked upon the sinful earth and seen how ‘ ‘ Everyman liveth 
after his own pleasure,’ ’ without a thought of bettering his life. 
At this moment, we hear, in the distance, sounds of merriment, 
laughter, and a snatch of a drinking song, then the Lord calls 
upon Death, “his mighty messenger’’ whom he bids go to 
Everyman and summon him to take a pilgrimage which he can 
“in no wise escape,’’ and at the end of which he is to give an 
account of his life. 

Death comes on, and his sandals scrape on the floor 
as he moves about with slow, gliding, mechanical steps. 
His gray clothing is marked off in white to represent 
the bones of the legs and feet ; his arms and hands are marked 
in the same way, and his face is the image of a skull. He 
wears a loose jerkin, and has a long piece of sable hanging from 
about his neck; on his head is a small cap with a few gay 
feathers in it, which emphasizes by contrast his hideous skull 
and bare bones. He carries his trumpet and a large drum. 
Upon this, he beats three times. This grisly, relentless image of 
terror, and those three beats — who can ever forget them! 

Again we hear music and laughter, and then Everyman 
enters, playing upon his mandolin. He is a jolly, light-hearted 
youth, who has never thought of leaving the pleasant life he is 
leading. His clothing accords with the time of the play ; he wears 
one yellow stocking and one red one, and a loose fur-edged doublet, 
belted with a bejeweled girdle. Suddenly he sees Death, 
and when he hears his summons, is overcome with terror and 
pleads to have this fate turned from him. He finds but one 
consolation: that he may have company on this journey, so 
he thinks of certain friends whom he will ask ; he calls first upon 
his old comrade Fellowship. Fellowship comes bounding up 
the aisle; he wears cap and bells, and like Everyman, is a jolly 
rollicking fellow. He declares he is ready to do anything for 
Everyman, but to go on a journey from which he can never 
return — oh no, he cannot do that. Everyman next turns to 
Kindred and Cousin, represented, respectively, by a rather old 
man and middle-aged woman; they love him, but never can 
grant this request for him, and laughing and joking, they go 
down the steps and away. 


THE MORALITY PLAY, EVERYMAN. 
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One of the cowled monks now rises, draws aside the 
curtain in one of the alcoves, and discloses Riches or 
Goodes, another friend. He is a small, wizened up old 
man who reminds you of Shyloclc ; he is dressed in a very 
rich robe and sits jingling the bags of money which sur- 
round him. Though Riches has done everything in the world 
for Everyman, now he laughs at him and taunts him. In despair, 
Everyman then turns to his Good-Deedes, who is seen lying in 
an alcove opposite Riches. She is so weak that she cannot rise 
from the ground, where she is bound down by the weight of 
Everyman’s sins, but she sends her sister Knowledge, who will 
go with him to his reckoning, and she promises to come herself, 
as soon as she has strength. Through the advice of Knowledge, 
Everyman seeks Confession, who, in the guise of a priest, 
clothes him in a pilgrim’s robe, and bestows upon him the 
scourge of mortification and penance. In an earnest prayer, 
Everyman asks forgiveness for this evil life, and offers up his 
body in atonement for his sins. As he is about to scourge 
himself, he hears the chanting of Good-Deedes, saying that she 
is strengthened by his repentance, and is able to walk, and 
that she has come to help him give an account of his good 
works. She enters and goes to the table where she writes in 
the book of his life. Then she tells him to summon his four 
friends, Discretion, Strength, Beauty, and the Five Wits. After 
he has done this, he goes to the priest and receives the sacra- 
ment. He comes back bearing the cross, and then, followed 
by these earthly companions, starts on his pilgrimage. 

The procession winds slowly about the stage and goes out 
at one door. Then Death enters and sounds the last trump. 
The procession re-enters through a door at the back of the 
stage, and Everyman mounts the steps to the grave. As he does 
so, a faintness comes over him. His four companions, Beauty, 
Strength, Discretion, and the Five Wits catch sight of the open 
grave, and one by one, they forsake Everyman. He grows weaker 
and weaker; then, as he sinks into his grave, an angel beckons 
to Good-Deedes, and she goes out, carrying the book for his 
reckoning. Knowledge announces that he has suffered what 
we shall all suffer, and she too leaves. Then two barefooted 
monks, all in black, appear and cover the grave. They are 
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followed by an angel who comes to take to heaven the purified 
soul, and then the play is done. A person called the Doctor 
comes forward and delivers the moral, which he bids all men 
to keep in mind. 

When the play was over, I got up in a dream, hardly able 
to realize that I must put on coat and hat and go home. The 
whole thing was so solemn and so impressive that I hardly 
felt in the mood to analyze the acting, but the portrayal of 
Everyman by Miss Edith Wynne-Matthieson was so excellent 
that I could not fail to notice it. 

Sibyl Wright. 


THE LITTLE BOOK-STORE, 


In my wanderings the other day, I came upon a little 
book-store. It was in a spot far-removed from noise and 
clamor, so far indeed, that it might pass unnoticed except by 
those who love it and like to linger in its cobwebby dimness. 
The room was quaint and attractive and lined on all sides with 
books, — some new, others, which gave out a faint, musty odor, 
yellowed by age. 

Many people stood in the narrow aisles, and as I paused 
uncertainly, an old man with long white hair and beard came 
out of the crowd. His face was kind and gentle, though 
a trifle stern, and his dark eyes were keen and thoughtful. He 
beckoned, and I followed him to an obscure corner. There 
he took a little volume from the lowest shelf and pressed it into 
my hand. 

There was no name on the cover so I opened to the title- 
page where I read with some surprise: 

‘ ‘ The Story of Y our Life 
Part I — Facts 
by Memory 

with Illustrations by the Author. ’ ’ 
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I turned the pages slowly. Some pictures were vague and 
blurred, the writing almost obliterated; others stood out with 
startling clearness. Those at the beginning were mostly 
incidents of childhood; the others, youthful pranks and adven- 
tures. I smiled as I read, and occasionally, tears rose in my 
eyes as some half- forgotten scene was brought to mind again. 

Hope was the author of Part II, which was called ‘ ‘ Dreams. ” 
The first pictures were very, very dim. They were the things I 
had once desired, long ago put aside and their places taken by 
others, forgotten in their turn. The last part was the most prec- 
ious, — dreams of the present, aspirations yet to be fulfilled. 
They were of many shapes and sizes, some possible, others 
impossible; all rosy-colored and tempting. These, people 
could never behold, and at the thought, I glanced jealously 
around lest someone might be spying. 

As I did so, I caught a glimpse of the old man, who had 
been so kind to me, looking at one poor mortal with such a 
harsh, cruel expression that I could scarcely believe him to 
be the same man. 

“Will he do the same to me?” I wondered fearfully, resum- 
ing the reading of my book. 

Part III of this strange volume was tied and sealed, nor 
could the most determined effort unfasten it. 

‘‘Your hands can never loosen that knot,” said a quiet 
voice. I looked up and saw the old man standing behind me. 
‘ ‘ I am the only one capable of that task. Every day I unfold 
a new page. ’ ’ 

But, at least, tell me the name and the author of this 
part, ’ ’ I begged. ‘ ‘ Destiny wrote it, ’ ’ he replied. It is 
called ‘‘The Future.” Then he replaced the little folio on 
the lowest shelf in the dark corner. After a short time, he 
continued, ‘‘You are at the bottom now, but when- you come 
again, perhaps this book will be higher up. Some day, it may 
possibly be widely read, but I alone shall determine that. ’ ’ 

“Who are you?” I questioned. ‘‘Do you show others in 
the same way?” ‘‘Everybody alike,” he answered. ‘‘Iam 
Time. ’ ’ 


Caroline Wright. 


A GERMAN DANCING SCHOOL 


Of the two winters I spent in Germany, the first I devoted 
entirely to the study of German, but by the beginning of the 
second year, I had sufficiently mastered the language, so that 
I had time to take up music and dancing. The early part of 
the winter, I studied music, but after New Year’s, I was asked 
to join a dancing class. 

The Baron and Baroness von M have six daughters, 

four of whom were old enough to go to school; therefore, though 
their family estate was in Thuringia, they spent the winter in 
Berlin for the sake of the education of their children. The 
oldest girl, Hattie, was one of my best friends in Berlin, and so, 
when the Baroness decided to have a private dancing-class for 
her daughters and a few special friends, I was included among 
the latter. There were about twelve of us, eight girls and half 
as many boys. On Monday and Thursday afternoons, we 
took our lessons. The class began at three o’clock and lasted 
until about six. In the middle of the afternoon, there was an 
intermission of about half an hour, when refreshments con- 
sisting of milk and sandwiches were served. 

As a rule, there were no spectators at the lesson, but 
sometimes the Baroness invited some friends to see our danc- 
ing. On such occasions, instead of taking up a new dance, 
we reviewed all the fancy and square dances we had been 
taught. Most of the dances that I learned were fancy, for, as 
a rule, the European dances are very complicated, even those 
which are in common use; for instance, the minuet is still 
danced in Germany, while in this country, it is seen only at 
masquerades and fancy-dress parties. A German, therefore) 
must learn ten or fifteen different dances, whereas the Amer- 
icans need only know the waltz, two-step, and perhaps the 
Lancers. 

Our teacher, Herr Q , was the dancing-master at the 

court of the Emperor William, and he had therefore, all the airs 
of the court about him. He was one of the most polite individ- 
uals imaginable. Whenever a lady entered the room, he would 
bow until his body was at right angles to his legs, and would 
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seize the lady’s hand and press it gallantly to his lips. Although 
no girl in the class was over fourteen years old, he always 

addressed each of us as “ Gnadiges Fraulein. ’ ’ Herr Q 

was also an actor, or rather, a ballet dancer. 

One afternoon, the whole dancing-class went to see ‘ ‘ Hansel 
and Grethel” at the Royal Opera House; after the perfor- 
mance, a ballet was given. One of the chief figures in it, we 

recognized as Herr Q . It is needless to say with what 

keen interest we watched his performance. The day after was 

Thursday, and when Herr Q came to give us our usual 

lesson, we begged him to go through some of the dances he had 
done in the ballet. After some persuasion on our part, he 
gave his consent, and was in the midst of one of his most 

fantastic figures, when in walked the Baroness von M . 

Well, I leave you to imagine the feelings of Herr Q . 

This most dignified and sedate gentleman caught in the most 
undignified attitude in the presence of a lady! It was with 
great difficulty, that he recovered his composure sufficiently 
to make a bow and to mutter his apologies. But the good- 
natured Baroness, not in the least angry or shocked, urged 
him to continue his performance. It is needless to say that 
he could not be prevailed upon to proceed. 

Among other accomplishments Herr Q played the 

violin, and for a while, he furnished the music by which we 
danced. As he stood there, playing and teaching at the 
same time, he always reminded me of some old-time dancing 
master. After the first month or two, however, we had a 

pianist. Even then, although Herr Q left his violin 

at home, he always brought his bow, and hit the boys on 
the legs with it, whenever he wished to enforce order in the class. 
As I said, he was so polite to the female sex, that all the confu- 
sion and fun which took place during the lesson was credited 
to the boys, although, of course, the girls were the cause of 
the greater part of it. 

This dancing class lasted only until April or May, for then 

the von M ’s were obliged to leave Berlin and return to 

their estate. Every one in the class was sorry when it was 
given up, for there was not one of us who did not enjoy herself 
thoroughly. ■ Marguerite Holmes. 


SERVIUS TULLUS AHALA. 


Our acquaintance was begun in the most irregular way, in 
fact to this day, w£ have never been properly introduced. 
It was a regular “pick up,’’ and yet I fancy neither of us is 
ashamed of it — Servius because he is too innocent of the ways 
of the world to know it wasn’t proper, and I, because — well, 
if you ever meet Servius Tullus Ahala, you will know why. 

The first time my room-mate and I saw him, we were fright- 
ened to death. To be sure, his appearance is anything but 
ferocious, still, to see him in our room at the dead of night, was, 
to put it mildly, a distinct shock. I fancy Servius was a good 
deal surprised to see us, for he immediately became embarrassed 
and confused and hastily left the room. 

When we saw that he was as much afraid of us as we were 
of him, we grew bolder and resolved to speak to him if he came 
again. He did come again, in fact almost every night after that, 
but he was awfully shy at first and we could never get him to 
stay more than a few minutes, and as for talking to us, or ap- 
pearing at his ease, that was out of the question. He always 
seemed to stand a little in awe of us, till one night by giving way 
to a little fit of temper, I invoked a similar display on his part, 
and from that time he ceased to fear me. 

Every night before we went to bed, we were in the habit of 
leaving out a little lunch for Servius in case he should visit us 
before morning. Crackers were what we usually gave him 
but that night it happened to be ginger-snaps. He didn’t come 
till late and when he did come, he made an unpardonable 
amount of noise, especially for one who is usually as quiet as he 
is. He walked heavily, he knocked several papers down from 
the desk, and, to cap the climax, he dropped his ginger-snap. 
That awakened me and sleepily, hardly conscious of what I was 
doing, I made a few remarks about his clumsiness and threw a 
slipper at him. I don’t know which hurt him more, my remarks 
or the slipper, but, any way, between them, he was pretty 
well roused and asserted himself in a surprisingly vigorous way. 
He stopped right where he stood and gave his opinion of me 
in very emphatic squeaks, then he grabbed his ginger-snap and 
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started for his hole. The ginger-snap was too large to go in 
but Servius was too mad to stay outside and eat it, so he 
pushed, first on one side and then on the other, till it disap- 
peared inside. We could hear him squeaking to himself 
with rage as he ran along inside the wall. 

The next few nights we looked for him in vain, we set 
out tempting lunches of crackers and lump sugar, only to find 
them untouched in the morning, and we had almost given up 
hope of ever seeing him again when, one evening, in he walked 
as cool as you please. He rather held off at first, just barely 
said, “How do you do,’’ and then devoted himself to going 
through the waste basket in search of any tempting morsels, 
but we soon made up and since then he has been very friendly 
to both of us. 

He comes earlier in the evening now and stays quite late 
with only short intervals of absence when he takes his crackers 
and other eatables home to his ice-chest, or when he has to look 
after the improvements that he is having put in his house. 
I understand him to say that it is being greatly enlarged and 
that an entrance into our closet is to be made as the present open- 
ing, which is directly under the radiator, is sometimes too 
warm for comfort. 

Altogether he is kept very busy, still he always manages to 
spend a good part of every evening with us, and he is such 
good company that I can’t imagine how we used to get on 
before we knew him. Mildred W. Wilson. 


THE CONVENT OF THE ASSUMPTION. 


In a resident . part of Paris, there is a large gray stone 
building surrounded by gardens and enclosed by high stone 
walls. This is the Convent of the Assumption where I spent 
some very tiresome school days. 

I shall never forget that first day when I marched into the 
schoolroom. I do not think that I was ever so embarrassed 
in all my life as that moment when forty pairs of French eyes 
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were turned on me. At last, I found myself seated beside one 
of the girls, Yvonne Desmoineaux. She was very curious, and 
immediately asked “Are you English or are you American?’' 
I replied with some haughtiness that I was an American. That 
silenced her for a few minutes but she could not resist talking 
with an American girl, so she rattled off a lot of nonsense which 
I only half listened to. The remainder of the morning was 
spent in study and recreation. At twelve o’clock all of us, 
day pupils as well as boarders, marched into the immense dining 
room. After grace had been said, the Mother Superior made 
a sign and the girls pulled out some benches which were hidden 
somewhere under the table. My mind was in the clouds 
and before I knew it, one of the benches struck me and I fell 
over upon the table. 

After I had recovered myself, we sat down and in several 
moments one of the sisters passed some sort of split peas in 
gravy, and like the rest, I meekly held out my plate for some. 
After I had had two spoonfuls of the stuff, I thought it was 
time to stop this willing sister, so I politely said, “Non, merci’’ 
but with no success. After the fourth spoonful, my neighbor 
had pity on me and whispered that I had better draw my plate 
away, as I had to eat everything that was put upon it. After I 
had tasted the food, I fejt grateful to my friend and never after 
forgot to follow her advice. In fact, I sometimes pulled away 
my plate with such rapidity that the stuff was deposited on 
the table-cloth. The eatables were wholesome, I suppose, but 
I can assure you, they were not to my taste. 

At recreation, which came after luncheon, all the girls 
crowded around me, for I was an American and therefore, an 
object of interest. Then the hours from one to five were devoted 
to our lessons. If I remember correctly, we did not have fixed 
hours for recitation, but the sister used to tell us when to study 
a lesson and in a half an hour or so we would recite it. 

At five, our governess came to get us and with much relief 
we left the Convent for fifteen hours. 

The next morning I put on my costume — a plain blue 
serge dress, blue hat and blue cotton gloves and went, at half- 
past eight, to the Convent. The first thing we did was to put 
on our gloves again and white cheese-cloth veils and go into 
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the chapel for mass. I do not know how long we stayed in a 
kneeling position, but anyway, my knees felt it when I got up. 
We went through the same religious devotion again that after- 
noon. 

In the afternoon, as it was Tuesday, one of the days on 
which we had sewing, I was presented with some sort of a canvas 
night-gown to make, and as the needles were very short, I had 
great difficulty in sewing it. 

At the end of the week, the well-behaved pupils received 
prizes, but the greatest honor of all, was to be allowed to light 
the candles on the altar in our school room. 

When the day came for me to leave the Convent, you may 
be sure I was not sorry, although I am glad to have had the 
experience of attending a French Convent. 

Elizabeth James. 


DAILY THEMES, 


NATURE SKETCHES. 

I 

It is the usual kind of Thanksgiving day — cold, gray, and 
still. Now and then a tiny snowflake flutters down all alone. 
Brown leaves cling to the hazel bushes on either side the path 
and the frosty November nights have turned the barberries a 
darker red. I cross a little brook, edged with ice, and stand 
awhile listening to its rippling. In the woods beyond, I meet 
a flock of little chickadees busily hopping from twig to twig 
through the the branches of an old hemlock. The ground 
beneath is dotted with bright red partridge berries. Now the 
path leads over a hillside covered with low bushes and soft 
brown grass, a favorite place with the rabbits. Suddenly, 
almost at my feet, a partridge starts up. I pass a clump of 
cedars standing alone on a gray ledge. Presently the path 
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leads down through low fields. In a meadow on one side, a cat 
is crouching, watching for field mice. Now, I come to the road 
and my walk is almost over. I run home, remembering that it 
is Thanksgiving day. 

II 

Newly mown fields stretch with many curves and warm, 
sunny hollows down to the tree-bordered river hidden in the 
valley, and up again to the broad hills on the other side. Beyond 
these are higher hills with rocky pastures and patches of woods, 
and stone walls winding between. In the background, moun- 
tains rise high enough to touch the low clouds passing over. 

III 

Why how cold you are! and your fur is all wet with the rain, 
too. Ah ! you have been sleeping in the hay, sweet little kitten. 
I used to do it too, once upon a time. Come, let’s go out and 
play in the haymow, you and I. We’ll climb up the ladder 
and I will throw you down into the hay ocean below, — it won’t 
hurt you, — and then I will leap bravely in to save you and we 
will swim to the beam-boat on the other side; and if the brown 
bantam has laid an egg, you shall have it, if we can find her nest. 

IV 

I was lying in the sun by the bank of the meadow brook, 
lazily watching the frogs puffing out their throats to sing. A 
dragon-fly alighted on a stalk of grass beside me and began to 
move its head up and down. I crept nearer in great excitement, 
for it was something that I had never seen — a dragon-fly eating 
a midge. 

It is an old-fashioned picture of a little girl in an odd, little 
dress, sitting with her hands folded quietly in her lap. Her face 
is round and sweet. I know how blue her eyes are, and I can 
almost see the gleaming of her smooth, little curls. How strange 
it seems to see one’s mother as a child! Laura Kimball. 

A SCIENTIFIC DESCRIPTION. 

The object of my description is spherical in shape, slightly 
tapering at one end. Its largest circumference is nine inches, 
while its smallest, measures eight and a half inches. It is considered 
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to be a necessity by some people, and is commonly known by 
the name ‘ ‘ apple. ’ ’ The color of my apple is a dark yellow, 
with a large, red cheek on one side. The red side of the fruit 
is adorned with a round, brown bruise two and one-half inches 
in diameter. This bruise indicates that the apple must be 
eaten during the afternoon study-hour, or it will be fit for 
nothing. Mary Bard. 


In a country depot, a little child sat gazing about the room. 
It was a typical old-time station, with a big stove in the middle 
and benches lining the wall on three sides ; on the fourth was the 
ticket window. She wondered about this window — it was very 
queer — all grown up people went up to it and pushed in some 
money and then, out came a worthless piece of paper. They seemed 
satisfied with it, too. Generally they did not care for scraps 
of paper. Her mother always made her throw away any 
beautiful piece she herself found, and there her mother was, 
grasping this yellow piece in both hands; and it was dirty, too. 
She could not understand. But the queerest things of all 
were the lamps. Why, they all smoked, and there hanging directly 
behind each one was a big sign, “No Smoking.” 

Helen Robe. 


She was such a dear old lady, with white, bobbing curls 
about her face, and deep, violet eyes that looked out from below 
a wrinkled forehead. The lines in her face were many, but each 
one seemed anxious to tell something of her beautiful character. 
Although she wore glasses, we often wondered why, for most of 
the time, they were up on her forehead. A lace cap crowned 
her head, and the collar of lace around the neck of her gray 
dress was fastened at the throat with an old-fashioned brooch. 

This pin now is mine, and I treasure it more than anything 
else I own, not so much for its intrinsic value, but because it 
belonged to my dear grandmother. Nathalie Newhall. 


It was a bitterly cold night and I was filled with such a 
sense of loneliness as only the blind can know. All at once, as 
I moved through the crowd, I felt the swish of silk against my 
gown, breathed in for one delightful moment the sweet fra- 
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grance of violets. That was all, but it changed my loneliness 
to a feeling of sweet companionship. I seemed to see before 
me my ideal of girlhood — the tall, fair, young creature with the 
tender, brown eyes and sweet voice, gay and happy among her 
friends, but whose greatest pleasure was to brighten, if only with 
a kindly word, the lives of those less fortunate. She was mine 
and no one could take her from me. And yet, she was but a 
creature of the fancy, the spirit of the fragrance of violets. 

Ruth Wilder. 

Friendship, 0 thou holy one! 

Grant to me thy richest blessing: 

Give to me a friend below 

So that I may learn to know 

God in heaven. Helen C. Robe. 


The little fairy god passed along, and for a minute I thought 
he had left me all alone. And then he turned and I heard a 
faint, sweet, plaintive voice singing a chant. As he came nearer, 
the melody grew grander, stronger, as though numbers of song- 
sters were singing in harmony. The little birds of the forest 
awoke, and all caroled joyously. 

The child god touched me with his hand ; thereupon I felt a 
tremor, and the singing died away; but in myself there came 
and has remained, — and I know it by its true name, — “Love of 
Music.’’ Saidee Forrest. 


TO PHYLLIS. 

This eve is one for which I ’ve longed 
For many, yes many a day, 

And now I ’ve a right to tell you 
What so long I ’ve wished to say. 
’Twas just three years ago to-night 
I met you in the dance, 

And ever since, I ’ve loved you well, 
So now I take the chance 
To offer you my heart, dear, 

Which I beg you will not spurn ; 
Sweet Phyllis, pray accept it, 

And give yours in return. 


February 14th 


Sibyl Wright. 
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FROM SIX TO TWENTY-SIX. 

I love Madeleine an awful lot. She knows best how I like 
to play, and her curls are prettier than anybody’s. I saw the 
very prettiest valentine at the big store on the corner. It has 
a picture of a little girl with yellow curls just like Madeleine’s, 
and I saw some girls reading what was printed on it; and they 
said: “That would be a good valentine for Jim to give Made- 
leine. ’ ’ They were great big girls and I know they never saw 
my Madeleine; and besides, she never plays with a boy named 
Jim, I know. Why can’t I be my Madeleine’s Jim? But I 
don’t believe there are enough pennies in my bank to pay for 
that, but perhaps papa will help me. No, I must buy it all 
myself, then it will be all my gift. 

* * * * 

Ten years later. 

I remember once, when I was a kid, I worked many days 
to get money enough to buy a big picture for Madge, but it is 
much harder to get brains to write poetry. I heard a lot of fel- 
lows talking about the fine poetry Joe Leaves had written and 
was going to give her. They didn’t know I was listening, and 
they were saying that Madge was tired of me and they were 
sure that Joe’s poem was much better than anything I could 
write. 

* * * * 

It is just ten years ago that I spent the whole night writing 
poetry that would outshine Joe Leaves’. I wonder where he is! 
I haven’t heard about him for years. Well, I remember the day 
he left college and went west. It seems to me he married a 
girl in Los Angeles. I wonder if Madge ever liked him! When 
I tease her about him now, she always tells me what fun she 
had comparing our poetry, and how poor mine was, but how 
much better she liked it. 

How can I wait for to-morrow? I feel as if it would never 
come. That little ring will fly away before Madge gets it. How 
pretty she will look when she sees it and calls me her ‘ ‘ foolish 
boy”! I must wait. 


Edna L. Mills. 


BOOK REVIEW, 


THE CAVALIER. 

The hero of George W. Cable’s book “The Cavalier,’’ is 
not a knight of olden times, but a soldier of our own century — 
Lieutenant Ferry-Durand of Ferry’s Scouts of Southern Mis- 
sissippi. 

Although the story tells of the struggle of ’61 to ’65, it is 
not a tale of war, but one of love. No battles or incidents of the 
war are definitely described, only the work of Ferry and his 
scouts and of the war correspondent, Charlotte Oliver. 

The latter, the heroine of the story, is described as a hand- 
some woman of about twenty-five. She has had a strange and 
very hard life. Left an orphan, she is the ward of a light- 
headed sister, and having no real friend, she is literally ensnared 
into marriage with the ‘ ‘ monster ’ ’ Oliver, who is the villain of the 
story. One of his wedding gifts to her is a young slave girl, 
who, soon after the marriage, informs her new mistress of the 
real character of the bridegroom. The result of the life that 
is then forced upon her, is described by Ferry as follows: “He 
has not succeeded; he has not devoured her; actually she has 
turned his fangs upon himself and has defeated his designs 
toward her as if by magic. And yet the only magic has been 
her vigilance, her courage, her sagacity. ’ ’ Soon after the war 
begins, she becomes a war correspondent, and under that title 
she proves herself a great aid to the Southerners, slipping 
through the lines on several occasions, and thwarts at the same 
time many of her unnatural husband’s schemes against her 
friends and herself. 

One of these friends is Captain Ferry. He is handsome, 
has a fine figure and a pleasing way, is at home both in camp 
with his comrades and in the drawing-room with the ladies, and 
is, besides, an excellent leader — both morally and physically. 
He becomes acquainted with Charlotte Oliver a short time 
before the story opens, when she acts as his guide on a raid, 
in a region strange to him. Almost at first sight, they become 
very much in love with each other, but both are too honor- 
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able to forget for a moment that Charlotte’s husband is still 
living. Near the end of the story, however, Justice seems to 
straighten her scales; the husband, hated by both Northerners 
and Southerners, is killed; and the hero and heroine are united. 

The author tells this story in the first person, representing 
himself as Richard Smith, a young volunteer of nineteen. He 
is very inexperienced and makes all sorts of blunders, but is 
the true friend of Charlotte Oliver and Ferry, for both of whom 
he renders some useful services. He also has had a love affair 
of his own, but his patience has a longer trial than his com- 
mander’s, for it is several years before Camille Harper gives him 
an acceptable answer. 

“The Cavalier’’ is another of those stories of the South 
which will help to make us Northerners understand better our 
Southern countrymen. As I have said before, it gives no 
history of the war but relates some incidents in the lives of 
a few people ; and so it should be read not for information but 
for pleasure. Ella Thomas. 


CHILDREN'S PAGE, 


HOW THE HIPPOPOTAMUS GOT HIS COAT. 

It was a beautiful afternoon in Africa, during the month 
of August, and as it was very warm, Mr. Hippopotamus thought 
he would go in bathing; so he walked over to the most fashionable 
bathing place in the country, the Nile, took off his beautiful 
new coat, which was rather large for him (it was the style there 
to wear them so), folded it carefully and laid it under a palm 
tree, then plunged into his refreshing bath. 

While he was enjoying himself floating around on his back, 
and visiting with his friends, there appeared a peculiar cloud 
on the bank which turned into a man seated on a rug, smoking 
a long pipe. Now this man was a magician, and a great enemy 
of Mr. Hippopotamus. When the magician saw that he was 
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not noticed by his enemy, he laid aside his pipe, took out his 
magic stick, and proceeded with many strange mutterings 
and gestures to charm the coat, and then vanished as he 
had come. 

By and by, Mr. Hippopotamus' came out from his bath 
and proceeded to put on his coat. No sooner had he buttoned 
it up, than he struggled to unbutton it again, for the charm 
caused the coat to burn him, but, to his astonishment, he found 
he could not undo it; and on the outside, a sticky sub- 
stance appeared, and when Mr. Hippopotamus in his agony 
rolled on the ground, of course the sand stuck all over him, 
and when he plunged into the river, a sort of mud formed, 
which hardened when he left the water. 

Then a voice was heard, saying tauntingly, “A beautiful 
coat is the one thing I admire, and you will ever have to wear 
yours. ’ ’ So ever since Mr. Hippopotamus has been subjected 
to much ridicule, which, I assure you, has not improved his 
temper. Hilda Talmage. 


AN HISTORICAL ACORN. 

Early in the fourteenth century, a very tiny acorn was 
talking to its neighbor, 

‘ ‘ Oh dear ! ’ ’ it said, “ how unhappy I am. I want to have 
adventures and I am bound to this old Mother Tree of mine 
forever, I suppose.” “Oh, you should be glad to stay with 
her, ’ ’ said his timid neighbor reproachfully. ‘ ‘ How nice it 
would be, to be always near her. ’ ’ 

Still, little Mr. Acorn was not satisfied, and so when the 
wind blew very hard, one day, he watched his chance and let 
go the branch. Down, down he went. “ Free! ’’ he thought as he 
turned about in the air. But he was not free long; a great big 
something came up and held him — he had only gone to Mother 
Earth. 

He was so discouraged. “Oh! please can’t I be great 
in the world? ’ ’ he wailed. ‘ ‘ Yes, my boy, ’ ’ said Mother Earth, 
‘ ‘ if you will be patient. ’ ’ 

Now we must skip a hundred years, and see him as he 
looked later in life. 
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He was a fine, great tree, so large that not a boy ever thought 
of climbing him, and the birds did not like to have their nests 
so high. 

One day a man came to see him in the forest. The man 
was French, so I don’t know what he said, but in a few weeks 
he came again, and there were many men with him, and the 
reign of King Oak was ended. 

When, a few days later, the busy men had cut him down 
and he was all bruised and shaken up, a woman came — and such 
a woman! She had him made into a great chest, and in it she 
put all her most valuable possessions. On it, she carved 
Jeanne d’Arc. 

Many hundred years later, Mr. Chest won the name 
and distinction that he had so longed for. He was brought 
before the notice of the public, and all who saw him took a 
splinter from him as a souvenir, and admired him as a great 
curiosity — for he was the chest of Jeanne d’Arc. 

He is now six hundred years old and he hopes to live to be 
much older, but, as every one who comes to look at him takes 
a splinter from him, he cannot last much longer. 

Molly Pillsbury. 

THE TALE OF OLDAWIZARDIENSIS. 

Once upon a time, there was an old and experienced magi- 
cian who lived in the village of Noplace in the country of 
Nowhere. His name was Oldawizardiensis, and everyone 
avoided him and ran away from him. 

Oldawizardiensis loved to travel, and one day, when he 
was a long distance from the village, he changed himself into 
a common-looking man by seven waves of his magic bell, and 
wended his way towards the city of Noplacetall. He reached 
the city late that night. In the morning, he was hired by a circus 
there, to water the elephants. This was a very hard thing to do, 
because the only place where elephants were allowed to be watered 
was about a twentieth of a mile from the city. Oldawizardiensis 
did his work faithfully for some time, but one morning, as he 
was about to return with his charges, he decided to steal the 
little elephant he loved so much. So he tied the other ones 
to a tree, and walked slowly along the wood road that led into 
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another kingdom, namely Nogiantland. This kingdom was 
inhabited by huge giants. Oldawizardiensis and the elephant 
walked for about a mile, when the latter, exhausted by his even- 
ing’s performance and the morning walk, fell dead in the road. 
Oldawizardiensis heard someone approaching, so he caused 
the elephant’s side to open by means of his magic bell, and 
stepped inside for fear of being discovered. 

No sooner was he inside, than the opening closed, and 
Oldawizardiensis found himself in the arms of his long lost 
brother, Lostandfound. When Lostandfound was quite little, 
he had been swallowed by an elephant, and for twenty years 
he had lived inside a live elephant without anything to eat. 
Suddenly they heard a voice say, ‘ ‘ We might as well drag this 
along, for our king Bigone likes fried elephant’s meat. ’ ’ At that 
the brothers began to cry, for, as Oldawizardiensis could not 
find his bell they were sure they would be fried. They cried so 
hard that their tears* threatened to give the Allover Rheumatism. 
A few days after this, they became aware that they were about 
to be fried, and they both began to wiggle so much, that the 
magic bell rolled from Oldawizardiensis’s left hind overall 
pocket. They waved it so long and so fast, that the elephant 
fell to pieces. Oldawizardiensis and Lostandfound hastened 
to reach their own country before the winter set in, and on the 
way there, they met two lovely princesses, whom they married, 
and lived happily ever after. Moreover, the magic bell was 
lost and they both became lovely and tractable men. 

Annis Kendall. 


SCHOOL NEWS. 


Miss Stott, the President of the Rogers Hall Alumnae 
Association, the Reverend Mr. Waters, of the Episcopal Church 
and Mr. Chapman, of Bradford, Pa., a former pupil of Mrs. 
Underhill, dined with us on November twenty-first. 

On Saturday afternoon, the twenty-second of November, 
many of the girls were rejoicing over Yale’s great victory, but 
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some of us were in rather low spirits over the sad outcome for 
Harvard. These spirits lasted only a short time, however, for 
we were all looking forward to the dance which Mrs. Underhill 
was to give for us in the evening. 

Miss Ockington was to lead the German, so, before the 
appointed hour, we went in to the drawing-room to be intro- 
duced to her. 

At eight o’clock, the doors of the old gymnasium were 
thrown open, revealing the dance hall, artistically deco- 
rated with Harvard and Yale banners. As we entered, we 
each received a Harvard or Yale dance card, and soon we were 
bustling about the room, eager to fill out our programmes. 

The music was furnished by Miss Andrews, who played 
all the latest popular airs. The dance was unusually jolly, 
as there were two German figures, and during these, many 
fascinating and odd favors were exchanged. The Japanese 
umbrella figure called forth a great deal of laughter. It was a 
very funny sight to watch the couples dance by, each followed 
by a girl bearing a large Japanese sunshade. 

After the German, Miss Ockington directed several square 
dances. 

During the evening, on a side table stood a bowl of delicious 
sherbet which was most refreshing to the heated dancers. As 
usual, an enlivening Virginia Reel brought an end to the gay 
German. Carol Quincy. 


THE THANKSGIVING RECESS. 

If the girls who stayed at the school during the Thanks- 
giving recess at first envied those of their friends who had 
invitations elsewhere, they soon changed their sentiments. 
We enjoyed every minute of the time, and the school seemed 
to have turned into a veritable house party. We were not 
awakened in the mornings by a very unwelcome knock, 
but we were left to our own pleasure, so far as breakfast 
was concerned. We missed the usual study bell, and spent 
the study time in ‘ ‘ poring over ’ ’ our boxes from home. Mrs. 
Parsons and Miss Mary Parsons spent most of the recess at the 
school, and Miss Robbins was with us on Thanksgiving day. 
The dinner was beyond our fondest dreams, and as everyone 
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was joyfully as well as thankfully inclined, we had a very jolly 
time. We were made to feel so entirely at home, that we had 
no opportunity to think of our former Thanksgiving days. We 
all agreed that the tables were turned, and that the other girls 
could envy us, with far better reason than we had envied them 
the day before. 

We all went to hear the Amherst Glee Club in the evening, 
and if it hadn’t been for the scarcity of street cars, there is no 
saying how late we might have stayed. As it was, we had a 
splendid time, and wouldn’t have missed it for worlds. The 
concert was in the early part of the evening, and we hailed the 
vocal numbers of the program with delight, for the songs were 
all very funny, and the boys’ voices were well trained. Then, 
too, we enjoyed the pieces played by the Mandolin and 
Banjo clubs. But best of all was the dancing, which came, 
like most good things, at the very end. The floors were 
hurriedly cleared, and first came the introductions, then the 
dancing. We stayed for a few dances, and came away with 
only good things to say of Amherst College in general. 

The next two days were spent in “doing Boston’’ by the 
girls who were so disposed. They came back to us with glowing 
accounts of everything they had seen and heard. 

Miss Robbins very cordially invited us to spend Friday 
evening with her. A good game of hearts made the time pass 
pleasantly and altogether too quickly. We enjoyed the very 
dainty refreshments, and agreed that Miss Robbins made a very 
charming hostess. 

The last night of the holidays, Saturday, was the maids’ 
‘ ‘ evening off, ’ ’ and the girls had great fun cooking supper on 
the chafing dish. The welsh rarebit turned out beautifully 
and the experiment was a great success. 

When Saturday came, bringing back all of the girls, each 
with her tale of good times, we felt very proud to be fully 
able to compete with them, in recounting long lists of pleasures. 

Mary E. Bard. 


THE KNEISEL CONCERT. 

On Wednesday, December third, a crowd of Rogers Hall 
girls left here on the quarter past three car, to attend a recital 
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of the Kneisel Quartet, at Colonial Hall. Although the recital 
was rather long, we all enjoyed ourselves, and were glad that 
we had had such an excellent opportunity to hear so fine a 
quartet. 

On December eleventh, Doctor and Mrs. Chambre gave a 
delightful reception, to which Mrs. Underhill, Miss Parsons and 
Miss Kalliwoda took all the girls. Those of us, who are not 
Episcopalians, were very glad of this opportunity of meeting 
Dr. and Mrs. Chambr£. 

THE CHRISTMAS EVE ENTERTAINMENT. 

For two or three weeks before school closed for the Christ- 
mas vacation, Miss Kalliwoda was busy directing the rehearsals 
of the music for the Christmas Eve celebration, which took 
place the night before we went home. When Mrs. Underhill 
announced that we were to have visitors — two former Rogers 
Hall girls, Mary Kellogg and Clara Ginn — we felt sure that the 
musical program would be a success, and that the fun and 
jollity of the evening would be greatly increased. 

That evening, when the girls entered the dining-room, 
they were agreeably surprised to find that the table and the 
room had been prettily decorated with holly. It was with this 
Christmas cheer, that we began an evening which proved to be 
thoroughly delightful. 

At about half past seven, all the girls assembled in the 
back hall at the foot of the stairs, leading to the old gymnasium, 
where the entertainment was to be held. At a chord from the 
piano, we mounted the stairs, singing ‘ ‘ Le ciel est noir, la terre 
est blanche, ’ ’ to the tune of ‘ ‘ We march, we march to victory. ’ ’ 
After entering the room, we continued to march until we were 
in a semicircle around the Christmas tree. We were no sooner 
seated than a loud noise, which sounded like a lot of dishes 
falling, was heard behind us, and out from one of the side cup- 
boards came Edna Mills, dressed as Santa Claus. Her costume 
was very ingenious, and it completely disguised her. She was 
dressed in a long satin-lined coat, turned inside out and partly 
covered with cotton batting, her wig and beard were also 
of cotton batting, an old cap was perched upon her head, 
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and a pair of long boots completed her costume. After 
bowing to us all, she greeted us with a real Santa Claus speech. 
All this was a great surprise, for nobody suspected anything 
of the kind. Then began the Christmas music. The first 
number was a song by the whole school, ‘ ‘ 0 Little Town of 
Bethlehem,” which was immediately followed by a violin solo, 
“The Angel’s Serenade,” played by Mary Kellogg, accompanied 
on the piano by Saidee Forrest. The next number was a 
French hymn, “Noel,” sung by Alice Ramsdell. After all 
this rather solemn music, Saidee Forrest brightened things up a 
bit by a jolly little song, ‘ ‘ When Santa Claus Comes Around. ’ ’ 
Miss Kellogg’s solo had created such an impression that she 
was asked to play another one, which to our great delight she 
consented to do. Then all the girls gathered around the tree 
and sang ‘ ‘ Tannenbaum. ’ ’ 

When the music was over, Santa Claus distributed the pres- 
ents. There was a great deal of fun and laughter over them, 
for each was a joke of some kind. When the excitement of the 
presents had to some extent died down, the evening’s enter- 
tainment was brought to a close by a German hymn, ‘ ‘ Stille 
Nacht, Heilege Nacht, ” sung by the German scholars. Before 
we separated for the night, we gave a mighty cheer for Miss 
Kalliwoda and the Christmas tree. Marguerite Holmes. 

On the afternoon of Thursday, January 8th, at the kind 
invitation of Mrs. Underhill, we went to hear Mr. Charles Wil- 
liams read from that bright little book ‘ ‘ Mrs. Wiggs of the Cab- 
bage Patch. ’ ’ Mr. Williams selected three of the most amusing 
chapters, and made us laugh until the tears came, over the 
‘‘Annexation of Cuba,” ‘‘Europena’s Mishap,” and the chapter 
called ‘‘The Theatre Party.” 

During the afternoon, Mr. Williams also gave several 
sketches by Kipling, and two short poems of James "Whitcomb 
Riley’s, called “I’ve nothing at all to say, ’ ’ and the ‘ ‘ Cylopedy. 
The whole afternoon proved one of great enjoyment. 

THE BABY STUNT PARTY. 

It was announced to us on the Friday after our return 
from the Christmas vacation, that the entertainment com- 
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mittee was planning to give a party in honor of the five new 
girls, on the following Saturday evening. We were told to come 
as infants, and be prepared to do “stunts.” 

Of course there was the usual scurrying around for cos- 
tumes and the usual worrying over stunts, beforehand. The 
hour before the party was spent in hair dressing, sash tying 
and rushing about, borrowing and pinning, but finally, when 
we all had met in the Hall, we agreed that everyone had outdone 
herself. There were babies of all sizes, from four days to four 
years old; babies in caps, with rattles, little girls in various 
stages, two noisy little boys, and two attractive pairs of twins 
in pink and blue, also a nurse, and a grandfather and grand- 
mother. All of these filed up the stairs to the old gym, with 
infantile wisdom and gossip on their lips, and immediately 
entered into a peanut hunt. The piano was moved out, the 
cubby holes were ransacked, and things turned upside down 
generally, while from all parts of the room came baby screeches 
and the sound of scrapping. When every one had counted her 
peanuts, it was found that Louise Parker had won the first 
prize — a box of beads. 

Then we all sat around in a circle, eating peanuts, and 
waited for the stunts to begin. They were all very good, but 
it is impossible to describe more than a few. 

The first double prize, two oranges, was given to Louise 
Parker and Annis Kendall, whose baby Romeo and Juliet act 
delighted the audience immensely. Perhaps the most heartily 
applauded stunt was Bertha James’s clever little acrobatic feat, 
for which she received the first single prize. 

Sibyl Wright, a dear little mite in sunbonnet and overalls, 
with downcast eyes, recited a very cunning verse and received 
the second single prize, a brass watch and chain. 

Carol Quincy and Helen Lovell, two very proper little 
twins of four, recited in unison, the little poem, ‘ ‘ Has any body 
seen our cat?” When Miss Parsons, a little country girl in a 
sunbonnet, presented them with her pet china cat, the audience 
was convulsed with laughter. 

Two petite, French girls, Anthy Gorton and Alice Rams- 
dell, sang a bright little Anglo-French song, and Cyrena 
Case and Harriet Parsons did the Mellin’s Food act. 
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After the stunts were over, we danced till the refreshments 
were served, then groups of babies were seen seated around 
with plates of rarebit — rather heavy food for infants — and 
cups of chocolate in their laps and sandwiches of various kinds 
on the way to their mouths. 

After we had finished eating, we ended the evening with 
the usual rollicking Virginia Reel. Then we said good night 
to Mrs. Underhill and went to our rooms, thinking that it had 
been the j oiliest evening we had had for a long time and hoping 
that the new girls felt themselves well introduced to their life 
at Rogers Hall. Bonnibel K. Butler. 

On Monday, January the twelfth, Mrs. Underhill chaper- 
oned a number of the girls, who are not preparing for college 
to a recital, by Mrs. Irving Winslow, of the Spanish play, 
‘ ‘ Electra. ’ ’ 

On Saturday, January the twenty -fourth, Mrs. Underhill 
and Miss Parsons chaperoned thirty of the girls to see 
Richard Mansfield in his magnificent production of Julius 
Caesar.: 


ATHLETICS, 


THE HARE AND HOUNDS CHASE. 

The last Hare and Hounds Race this season took place on 
Thursday, November 20th. It was a glorious day, and a large 
crowd of girls were on hand, prepared for a lively run. At two 
thirty, the four Hares, Harriet Parsons, Helen Pratt, Sibyl 
Wright and Ruth Wilder started, and once outside the gate 
disappeared quickly from view. 

After five exceedingly long minutes, the whistle blew and, 
in another minute, about thirty Hounds were close on the trail. 
They followed it from Hanks Street up to Nesmith Street, 
through the fields nearly as far as Fairmount Street, where they 
suddenly discovered they were on the wrong track. But nothing 
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could discourage the Hounds. They retraced their steps to 
Nesmith Street and after much difficulty, as the wind had blown 
away the paper, they succeeded in recovering the trail. They 
followed it through Fairmount, Mansur, Wyman, Belmont, Bird, 
Nesmith and Rogers streets, through back yards, over fences 
and up and down hills. 

Nineteen minutes after the first whistle, in ran two of the 
Hares, Harriet Parsons and Sibyl Wright; and one minute after, 
Helen Pratt and Ruth Wilder appeared. 

The Hounds, Jed by Dorothy Ellingwood, Madge Hock- 
myer and Louise Parker, were seventy seconds too late and so 
lost the chase. It is very surprising how well the younger girls 
run. Every time they come in among the very first. 

Although it was somewhat annoying to lose the trail, we 
all had a fine time and are looking forward to Spring, when we 
can have many more good races. 


HOUSE VS. HALL. 

On Thursday, December eighth, another exciting hockey 
game took place between the House, and the Hall, with the 
resulting score of i — o in favor of the House. 

The House team could be distinguished by means of their red 
sweaters and stockings from thf Hall team, all of whom wore 
white sweaters. Sibyl Wright, Edna Mills and Harriet Parsons 
on the House team, and Nathalie Newhall, Cyrena Case and 
Helen Robe on the Hall team, played remarkably well. 


COASTING. 

Since the first of the year, the weather has been almost 
perfect for coasting. Almost every day, a crowd of girls take 
out the two long double-runners and enjoy an afternoon of good 
coasting. There are any number of very steep hills within 
easy walking distance of the school. The runners, which the 
girls of last year bought, are in excellent condition and are good 
big ones, so that as many as eight girls at a time can coast on 
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one. We shall be very sorry when the cold weather is over, but 
have no doubt that there will be other amusements for the 
warm days just as fascinating as coasting. 


FENCING. 

Many of the girls came back to school after their Christmas 
holidays, equipped with masks and foils, prepared to begin their 
fencing lessons. 

Although only two lessons have been given, the girls seem 
to be very enthusiastic and show much interest in the sport. 

Many of us had thought that the art of fencing could be 
easily mastered, but after the first lesson, we were convinced 
that it requires a good deal of patience and perseverance. 

We have not yet advanced far enough to do anything but 
go through the preliminary movements, but it is ovfr ambition 
to be able to fence scientifically with some skilled opponent. 


ALUMNAE DEPARTMENT, 


Mrs. Oakes Ames (Blanche Ames, ’95) is spending January 
in Lowell with her mother. 

Jessie Ames, Smith 1903, has been elected a member of 
the Voice Club. 

Luna Converse is spending the winter in Switzerland. 

Mrs. George Mann (Annie Dewey) and Mary Dewey were at 
Rogers Hall for lunch a short time ago and enjoyed seeing the 
many improvements that have been made in the school since 
their last visit here. 

Alice Faulkner, Smith 1906, is the class representative on 
the Students’ Building Committee. 

Mrs. I. Hasbrouck Chahoon (Louise Martin, ’95) has 
returned from Europe. Her address is Ausable Forks, New 
York. 
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Florence Nesmith gave a very pretty dance during the 
Christmas vacation, at her home in Lowell. Many Rogers Hall 
Alumnae were present: Louise Ellingwood, Jessie Ames, Eleanor 
Palmer, Mrs. Albert W. Thompson, Mrs. Boyden Pillsbury, 
Bessie Ludlam, Harriet Coburn, Harriet Greenhalge, May Wilder. 

Florence Harrison, Smith 1906, played on the Freshman 
Golf Team. She also took part in a House Play called the 
Banished Emperor. ’ ’ 


Dear Splinters: 

Last year when I left Rogers Hall, I promised to write 
something about Smith College for the paper, but now that the 
time has come to do it, I hardly know where to begin. There 
are so many sides to the life up here, that I’m afraid the impres- 
sions of a Freshman can never give you a clear idea of what 
college is like, or of how much I love it all. 

My recollections of the first few days are very indistinct; 
they are certainly the most confusing ones I have ever lived 
through. After I had been properly escorted to the Southwick 
House, where I was to board, the girls whom I came with from 
home, naturally left me, to go to their own house. From that 
noon until late the next morning, I did not see a face I knew, 
although it seemed as if every house was packed with girls. 
When Lucy Walther arrived about noon I could have wept for 
joy, and that was the first time I realized how blue I had been. 
That afternoon Alice Faulkner came, and we three Rogers 
Hallites set out to explore the grounds together, aided by a 
large map. Whenever we passed a Sophomore or an upper 
class girl, she would grin broadly. After we had begun to get 
our bearings, we registered and felt ourselves already full-fledged 
Freshmen. 

The next morning we went to chapel together, but how- 
ever solemn that service may have been, my impressions of it 
are faint, in comparison with those of the scene that followed. 
The minute the exercises were over, the girls filed out into the 
hall, and bedlam was let loose with a vengeance. Everybody 
seemed to know everybody else and to be everybody else’s best 
friend. The few girls who were not kissing anyone were Fresh- 
men, I knew at once, and my heart warmed to them. 
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That afternoon I saw my first college basket-ball game. 
A Sophomore in our house was kind enough to tell me about it, 
and promptly at four, I was on hand. That game does not 
seem to have left a very strong impression, because I did not 
know enough about the girls who were playing to know that 
purple is the Junior color. 

On Saturday night of the first week, comes the Freshman 
Frolic. That is rather exciting: you meet thousands of girls, 
more or less, of whom there will hardly be a dozen whose names 
you will remember the next day, and probably none of them 
will remember you. However, it gives you a nice, warm feeling 
in your heart, and makes you think that somebody is glad to see 
you. Then when the Glee Club sings to you, as well as to the 
other classes, you realize for the first time that you are very 
proud of your class. 

The following Monday, routine work begins and college is 
a reality. There are many things a Freshman can do and she 
usually tries a good many — too many — before she finds her pace. 
There are dances, plays, and teas given for the Freshman; she 
is urged to join the athletic association, the S. C. A. C. W. ; if 
she can sing or play on any instrument, there are other fields 
open to her. 

Possibly athletics would interest most Rogers Hall girls 
more than anything else here. There are tennis courts, there 
is a good hockey field that serves for base ball in the spring, 
a good gymnasium for basket ball and gymnastic exercise; 
there are short but sporty golf links, and, in spite of all that is 
said, the Paradise is big enough for boating and skating. 

But however much interest may be taken in other sports, 
basket ball is by far the most popular game, and all the Freshmen 
who can play have been working hard at it. I don’t think 
anything can be more exciting than the games between the 
odd and even classes. I simply can’t imagine what a Sopho- 
more-Freshman game is like; it doesn’t seem possible that it 
can be more interesting than some of the games have been this 
year. 

However, basket ball is a secondary topic here now, for 
the last cut has been made until after Midyear’s. Then comes 
the final choosing of the teams, and as no one can be on them 
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who has a condition, examinations are the question of the day. 
All the examinations come in one week. I, for instance, have 
four that come the first days, so I have two days to loaf, and, 
from what I hear, I imagine that I shall need it. This is the 
time of year that Freshmen begin to realize that although there 
is plenty of fun here, there is plenty of work also. But the 
work is very pleasant. Of course there are some subjects that 
I don’t enjoy, but most of them are fine; and I hope all of the 
girls who come here will take elective work in English. 

I fear I have given you very little idea of this part of my 
Freshman year, but all I know about it is that it’s ‘ ‘ simply fine, ’ ’ 
and that you will never find a better thing to do than to be a 
Smith girl for a while. Florence Harrison. 
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EDITORIALS, 


The Rogers Hall Athletic Association has been reorganized 
and starts its third season under very favorable conditions. We 
trust it will prosper and do great things for the athletics of the 
school. 

In the rush and worry of the present world, especially the 
world of a college preparatory school, we have not time to 
devote to outside interests; we have no time for anything but 
steady, persistent preparation, to reach whatever we are looking 
forward to. For this reason, athletics have become a part of 
every girl’s education. In order not to be neglected, they must 
be taken with her studies. 

A girl, who enters college with a knowledge of only the 
sciences, languages, and classics is only half fitted. ' She does 
not get nearly as much enjoyment from her college course as 
does her athletic, and perhaps intellectually inferior sister. And 
yet, a girl who is a real athlete is never a dunce. Sports 
demand a quick, clear brain that will be cool and steady in 
a crisis. A girl who does not possess this faculty cannot help 
but acquire it, and once she has it, she will use it in everything 
she does. 

The greatest lessons taught by athletics are perseverance 
and self-control. No one can ever become a good athlete if he 
does not stick to his point and try and try, in spite of defeat, 
which comes to all at first. It is at such times that we learn best 
to control ourselves. When we see a rival carrying off the glory 
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we so desire and have striven so hard to win, we fully realize 
that “To smile in victory is easy; in defeat, heroic. ’ ’ 

Since the time of the great Olympian games of the Ancient 
Greeks, sports have been considered a pastime. Now, they have 
become a part of our daily lives, and such a pleasant part, that 
we hope they may always remain a necessity. 

C. Wright. 


A WINTER WITH THE ARMY, 


When the Spanish war broke out, and my father was ordered 
South, I had hopes of being able to go with him. At first, it 
seemed as if I were doomed to disappointment, as the officers 
said that at any minute the regiment might be ordered to Cuba, 
and that the army was no place for a girl. However, after the 
regiment had been stationed at Chattanooga for some time, 
it was ordered to Lexington, Kentucky, and it was then that 
my father wrote for the whole family to come and join him; so 
we started. 

Everything was new to me, I had never seen a sleeper 
before, had never been in a dining car, did not know that cars 
had little state-rooms, in fact, I knew nothing about travelling, 
so for the first day, I even forgot to be train sick. 

After the first two days things grew tiresome, and I was 
very glad indeed on the third day to reach Lexington. When 
I got off the train, tired and hungry, I don’t know just what I 
expected to see — perhaps white tents for miles around, perhaps 
fields and fields of blue grass, but all I saw was an ordinary small 
station, with an unusual number of darkies standing around. 
Of course I was very much disappointed and disgusted, and I 
am afraid none of us children were in a very good mood, when 
we drove up to the large, square, brick, Southern house at which 
we were to stay. The minute the carriage stopped, the front 
door was thrown open, and an elderly lady with white hair held 
out her arms to us, kissed us each on both cheeks, and helped 
my mother up the steps. She then put us children in the care of 
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A un t, Dinah, a stout old colored mammy, who took us up a 
broad flight of stairs into a large, high-studded room, where a 
bright fire was burning. “Laws, honey, I spec you uns is mos 
tuckered out! Now you jes’ let old Dinah fix you in yer 
beds and Lord! if tomorrow you all ain’t bright as yo pa’s 
brass buttons I’se a old sinner, — I shooly is.” 

And so she rattled on, telling us about “de sojers, bands, 
and prades. ’ ’ She got us so excited, we could hardly wait for 
the morning. However, it came at last and we went downstairs 
to breakfast. It was then I found I had come into a regular 
strict Southern family. I was introduced to Henrietta, a girl 
of about my own age, and to two older girls, and to Mr. C — , 
a fatherly, old gentleman who took me on his lap and asked me 
if I liked paper dolls. I told him that I was ten years old and 
hated paper dolls. He put me down rather quickly' and then 
we went into the dining room. I was put at a side table with 
the rest of the children. This was just about the last straw, and 
when Mrs. C — . told me curtly, when I asked for some more to 
eat, that children were to be seen, not heard, I decided that if I 
didn’t see the soldiers pretty soon, I should feel like going back 
North. 

But I did see the soldiers, and that very day, too. My father 
rode out on horseback and told us he was going to take us to 
the camp. Everybody piled into a mule wagon except myself. 

I climbed up beside my father and rode in state into the camp. 

I shall never forget my first glimpse of the army, — a long 
stretch of rolling ground all dotted over with white tents, 
with specks of blue and brown moving about among them. 
At the gate, a soldier, dressed in khaki, with leggings and 
a shiny belt buckle and Rough Rider Hat, ‘ ‘ presented arms. ’ ’ 
We saluted, — at least father did, so I did, too. In this way, I began 
my army life. At first, I was not in camp much as we lived quite 
far away, and Mrs. C — didn’t approve of children being out of 
the old Southern garden. I shocked the dear old lady very much 
by breaking all the dolls and then playing funeral under the 
bushes. After that, she wanted me to spend the day in the 
house, but we teased mammy so, that the dinners were all bad 
and this is a very unusual thing in a good Southern family. One 
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day, I was riding astride bareback in front of the house. Just 
as I was opposite the front door, my pony kicked up his heels 
and over his head I went. It didn’t hurt, but much to my 
horror, I saw Mrs. C — just coming out of the door, and then I 
found that words can hurt as much as bumps. 

Finally we were sent to school, and such a school I never saw. 
Everybody did pretty much as they wanted and nobody learned 
anything. Here I met a girl who lived on quite a large farm near 
camp. Some of my happiest days were spent with her. She had 
no end of brothers and sisters of all ages, and we and the little 
darkies used to go over to the camp, and romp around there, the 
day long. We learned most of the bugle calls and orders. 
Every evening there was a review, or dress parade, and, at sun- 
down the, drum corps played the “Star Spangled Banner,’’ 
the flag was lowered and the sunset gun fired. It was fine 
to see the long lines of motionless soldiers, the mounted officers 
with swords drawn, and the civilians with their hats in their 
hands. After sunset, the drum corps would sometimes play 
‘ ‘ Dixie ’ ’ and you could hear the negroes shouting all around. 
Often a number of them would come over to camp and give a 
cake-walk. 

About the middle of November, my father’s regiment and 
some of the others were ordered to Americus, Georgia. I 
remember the day they left Lexington — the rain poured down 
in torrents, and the yellow mud was knee deep. We pressed 
our faces against the window to see the troops march to the 
train. After the last soldiers had passed, and the color bearers 
had dipped the flags as they went by the house, we all got into 
the carriage and rode to the station. Here the place seemed aliye 
with troops. Officers were rushing about giving and receiving 
orders, men were hurrying around in an apparently aimless 
fashion, but in reality, all were boarding the train slowly but 
surely. The train was a long one with two engines. After the 
engines, came the baggage cars, then the officers’ private cars, 
then a long line of cars for the men. We were taken into 
an officers’ car and given a state room. Just before we started, 
the sun came out and the soldiers threw up the train windows 
and gave cheer after cheer for Dixie. Then all the negroes 
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that were lined up around cheered for the troops, the regiment, 
the army, and Uncle Sam. Then the train moved on, and we 
were on our way to Americus. 

The next day after exploring the train, I went back to the 
caboose, climbed up into the cupola and watched field after field 
of cotton go by. Here and there, were log cabins and as the 
train whizzed by, little barefooted pickaninnies would seem to 
spring up from nowhere and wave to us as we passed. 

After a time we reached Americus. News of the approach 
of the soldiers had reached there long before, and the station 
swarmed with all sorts and conditions of people. The minute 
we stepped from the train, we were hailed by little darkies, 
fuzzy - haired darkies, feeble old darkies, and young ones, all 
asking to do “somefin fo’ de missus.” We took a girl who 
said her name was Mary Jane and who called you sugar-plum, 
honey, mince pie, water melon, and any other name that 
entered her head. We then went to the hotel in the town. 

I saw more of the camp life in Americus than I had in 
Lexington, for although the family was in town, I spent most 
of my time in camp, I had mess with the officers, stayed 
around among the tents, inspected the kitchens and stables, 
rode the officers’ horses and felt pretty much like a soldier myself. 

The camp was laid out in Company streets, that is, the tents 
of the men of a Company were in long rows on either side of an 
open space, at one end of which, were the quarters of the 
Lieutenant and Captain, and at the other end, the cook house. 
In front of the camp was a iong rolling field for drills and 
parades. 

Every morning the men were up at bugle call, and all lights 
were out at taps. During the day there were drills, marches, sham 
battles, and inspections. In the afternoon, sometimes there was 
a court martial and some poor soldiers were marched off to the 
guard-house. At dinner-call, the men fell in line for mess, with 
their tin cups and plates hanging by their sides. All around 
camp were placed guards, partly to catch deserters, partly to 
keep prying people where they belonged, and also to keep the 
negroes from stealing. As there was no way to keep them out of 
camp, for they soon got used to the guard house, the practice of 
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tossing them in a blanket was resorted to. This quickly cleared 
the camp. If a negro was seen inside the grounds he was seized ; 
a number of soldiers would get around an army blanket holding 
it loosely, then the negro would be placed in the center and at a 
signal, the soldiers would pull the blanket up tight. The force 
of this would send the poor fellow up in the air, his arms and 
legs sprawling out in different directions. This tossing didn’t 
hurt them of course, but it badly frightened them and made them 
the laughing stock of their companions. 

The companies generally had a mascot, sometimes a dog or 
more often, a goat. When the men were off duty, the mascots 
of the different companies would often have a prize fight. 
Frequently after the regular evening parade the regiment would 
practice pitching the dog-tents. Dog tents are the little tents 
the men carry on their backs in time of war. A command will be 
given, and all at once the field will be covered with little white 
tents, and not a man in sight ; then as the bugle sounds, the men 
will appear, two from each tent, furl the canvas, have it on their 
backs and stand at ‘ ‘ attention ” in a wonderfully short time. 

On Sundays, the day was spent a little differently. It was 
a holiday, and, except for church and drill, the men were compar- 
atively free. At ten o’clock the regiment assembled on the 
field, the men either sitting on camp stools or on the ground. 
For the hymns, the drum corps played and the men sang. All 
the chaplain had for a pulpit, was the green grass and a camp 
chair. 

When Christmas day came, the regiment was still at 
Americus, and I was still with them. It seemed awfully funny 
to me to be wearing light dresses and straw hats on the twenty- 
fifth of December. However, we did all we could to have 
an old New England Christmas. The Company streets were 
all decorated with evergreen, and at dress parade, each soldier 
had a sprig of green in his hat, and the horses’ bridles were 
trimmed with holly. In the afternoon, we had a holly tree in 
one of the officers’ tents and the band played way into the 
evening. 

The sad day at last came when the regiment was ordered to 
Cuba. Of course all the men were glad to get off, but it seemed 
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like having your home burned before your eyes, to see suddenly 
a plain barren field, where ten minutes before, there had been a 
a white village. Most of the mule wagons went on ahead to 
the transport with the baggage. Each man stood outside his tent 
with his belongings, and as the bugle sounded and was echoed 
all along the line, every tent fell as one. Then the floors were 
burned and the tents put in the remaining mule teams, the 
officers mounted their horses, and the regiment started off for 
Savannah, from which place they were to sail for Cuba. After 
the troops had gone, I poked around among the half-burnt floors 
and found an old shoulder-strap and a poker, which I took up 
North with me to remember the time I spent in the army. 

Mary Huntington Pew. 


A BOARDING SCHOOL HEROINE, 


With a smile on her face, humming a little song, Helen 
Murray hurried up the stairs of the school to her room. She 
was evidently very happy and it was no wonder, for she 
the treasurer of the little club which had just been formed 
was now about to return the money to the society, with every cent 
accounted for. For a girl who had spent her small allowance 
recklessly, and never kept track of a penny of it, it was quite 
wonderful to have taken care of fifty dollars without a mistake. 
With perfect confidence, she opened the iron box, which had 
contained the sum, but what an expression of dismay filled her 
face! The box was empty! To this young girl who had been 
brought up in the lap of luxury, fifty dollars did not seem like a 
great amount, but to have lost money that did not belong to her, 
to have shown that she was unworthy of such a responsibility, 
that was what nearly killed, her. However, she did not hesitate 
long but pulled a check for the same amount from an envelope 
which she had received that morning and hurried back to 
the room where the girls were collected. 
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There were perhaps twenty girls in this little club, young 
girls all eager to raise money to send to a poor family, they had 
heard of, and little by little, they had collected the amount; not 
by begging it from their parents and friends, but by making 
little things and selling them, by renting their bicycles and 
their tennis racquets, and in many other odd ways. 

Helen entered the room in the middle of a talk given by the 
president, so she slipped quietly into a back chair and waited, 
pale and shivering till it should be time for her to speak. 

“Why, Helen dear, what is the matter with you? You are 
pale as a ghost and your hands are cold as ice,’’ said one girl 
who sat next her and had taken her hand, when she sat down. 
‘ ‘ For gracious’ sake, do be quiet, ’ ’ snapped Helen, ready to burst 
into tears. While she sat there, hot and cold by turns, a voice 
seemed to whisper, ‘ ‘ Why tell them about it at all ? Why not 
just hand them the check, and then write home confessing it to 
your father and asking him for another check for yourself? If 
you don’t, you will surely be accused of being careless and what 
is the use of it all? As long as you haven’t taken the money 
it would not be wrong. ’ ’ 

When the president had finished, she turned to Helen, 
asking her if she were ready to read the report. 

At first, Helen thought she would yield to the temptation, 
but when she looked into the faces of her best friends, all of whom 
loved and trusted her, and when she thought of her dear honor- 
able father and what he would think of it, she bravely decided 
to do right. It took lots of courage to face those twenty girls 
and to tell them the money was gone, but Helen was equal to 
the occasion, and after an embarrassing silence, during which 
the one thought in her mind was, will they think me guilty? she 
began : ‘ ‘ Oh girls, I have an awful confession to make to you all. 
I just went up for the money in the little iron box where I have 
kept it ever since you entrusted it to me, and when I opened it 
the money was gone ! I am certain that the money was there 
last Monday for the last entry was made that day, but since then 
the box has been locked and to my knowledge has not been 
touched. Fortunately, I have the same amount on hand, 
and so you will not lose anything by it, but I am very sorry to 
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have to acknowledge that I am unworthy of the trust, you have 
placed in me. I now resign my office as treasurer of this club 
and only beg you to believe me, when I say I really know no more 
about the money than you. ’ ’ 

Slowly she stepped down from the platform, but the presi- 
dent, a serious, level-headed, young person, stopped her and 
slowly rising began to question her like a veritable judge. 

‘ ‘ Helen, what kind of an iron box did you keep the money in? ’ ' 
To be sure, she had herself seen that box many times, — as which 
one of the girls had not ? but she thought it better to be perfectly 
thorough in this examination. 

‘ ‘ A strong iron box with a good lock and key. ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ Did you always keep it locked ? ’ ’ 

“Always, except when counting the money and figuring up 
the accounts. ’ ’ 

“Where were you accustomed to keep the key?” 

‘ ‘ Tucked away in a little box among my ribbons. ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ Did any one else know where you kept the key ? ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ Only my room-mate and Rosselyn. ’ ’ 

At- this all eyes were turned toward Rosselyn who sat, red 
as a peony, at one side. Her red face certainly made her look 
guilty and there was an instantaneous hubbub in the room, 
then all the girls commenced to whisper among themselves and 
I am afraid they jumped at hasty conclusions, as girls are likely 
to do, until Marjory rapped on the desk and called silence. 

“You may sit down, Helen, and, Rosselyn, will you please 
step forward ? ’ ’ With head aloft and disdain showing plainly 
in her eyes, she stepped forward between the girls who were 
eagerly watching her and stood on the platform beside the 
president. 

“Rosselyn, do you know anything of this money? Forgive 
us, dear, for questioning you in this way but it is merely a matter 
of form, for we shall probably find that there have been clever 
burglars in the school, or that someone has taken it for a practical 
joke, but just tell us you know nothing of it. ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ Indeed I won’t do that, for I do know something about it, 
for I have it myself, ’ ’ and with that she flung a purse down on 
the desk and then turned to the' girls. ’’ Of course, you will all 
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think I am a thief and won’t believe my story, but I don’t care 
what you think. I must tell the truth and show you that 
Helen has nothing to do with this dreadful affair. I was going to 
Helen’s room, last Wednesday evening, to see her and when I 
reached the door, I saw something which made me pause. In 
the dim twilight, I saw a girl at Helen’s bureau. I recognized her 
in a minute, although I do not care to repeat her name, and 
knowing that she had no business there, I watched her. 
She deliberately took the key from the little box, — how she 
knew it was there, I don’t pretend to know, — and as soon as she 
had taken the money from the box, I hid myself and then I 
followed her and saw where she put it. That night after every 
one was in bed, I crept to the place and took the money. 

“I am not quite sure yet, why I didn’t take it right back to 
the box and then no one would have known, but I think my 
natural dislike for that girl, added to what I had just seen, made 
me want to expose her, especially as she is a girl who is more 
popular than I am. But it just occurred to me what a cowardly 
thing to do it would be, especially as she has suffered so much 
since she found that she had been discovered. And so I decided 
I would just give the money back to you and clear Helen of any 
charge. Now you may believe this or not, just as you wish, but 
I am happy, knowing that Helen is not thought guilty and you 
know, my broad shoulders can bear the blame much better 
than hers. ’ ’ Then with a charming smile, she stepped proudly 
down from the platform and she and Helen, arm in arm, left 
the room. 

Rosselyn was not a popular girl at the school, for although 
they admired her frankness and her athletic ability, I think they 
were always jealous of her and disliked her independence. So 
when she had left the room, there were few girls who did not 
express their ideas of her. ‘ ‘ Did you ever see such coolness as 
to get up there and calmly tell that lie and to think we were so 
easy as to believe her ! ” “I always did hate that girl anyway. 

She won’t have a friend left except poor Helen who would 
believe in the worst rascal that ever lived. ’ ’ Such sentiments 
as these w r ere whispered around the room, until the ever peace- 
making Marjory said ‘ ‘ Girls, how can you say such things about 
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a girl always so frank and honest about everything, and we 
have no cause in the world to suspect her, for her story is 
perfectly plausible. Now do remember, girls, that no matter 
what we may think, she is one of our own little bunch and we 
must treat her as kindly as if nothing had happened. ’ ’ 

Several weeks had passed since the club meeting, and still the 
guilty person had not been found out. The girls wondered that 
Rosselyn could be so gay and happy, for they still suspected her 
and although they tried to be nice to her, still their prophecy 
had come true and she had no friends left but Helen, who was 
true as steel. Rosselyn had said her shoulders were broad 
enough to bear the suspicions, but it was not that so much as the 
sense of having done right and of having taken blame to herself, 
of having saved the reputation of another, that upheld her. 
Sometimes indeed, when she saw the other girl among a whole 
bunch of girls, entertaining them all, with her wit and liveliness, 
while she herself was almost without friends, Rosselyn was sorely 
temptedto disclose the whole matter, but again when she saw the 
girl alone, when the assumed mask of gaiety had been dropped, 
and replaced by a worried and haunted expression, then Rosselyn 
felt glad that she had saved this girl some pleasure in life by 
leaving to her, at least, her friends and reputation. 

And so the days passed on, and Rosselyn having nothing 
else to do, devoted herself to her lessons and as the end of school 
drew near, her standing was very high; she stood among the 
highest, although she did not know it herself. It was a custom 
in the school to give a prize on the last day, to the best scholar 
but the girls never knew what girl was to have it, till her name 
was read and she stepped forward to receive it. 

The day before the school closed, the girls decided to take 
Esther Mathorne into their club, but when they called her into 
their meeting and informed her that she was to be made a 
member, she hesitated and finally told them she couldn’t become 
one of them. After some urging, she broke out impetuously, 
' ‘ Girls, I will tell you why I can’t join your little club, much as 
I would like too. I have noticed that lately you have treated 
Rosselyn very coolly and last night I overheard two of the girls 
talking and I heard why you suspected her. I did not until then 
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fully appreciate her but I tell you now, she is one of the best 
and noblest girls in the school, and I, whom you all seem to love 
and respect, I took that money and worse than that, I have let 
her bear the blame, but unwittingly. I took the money in the 
first place because I was angry to think that I was not a member 
of the club, and I was determined to foil your plans. That 
night, I was very wretched and about one o’clock went to the 
sofa, back of which I had put the money, and it was gone. I 
knew then that someone had returned it to the club, because I 
happened to know that you sent the money to the poor family. 
But I did not know that another girl was bearing the blame, or 
I should have spoken long ago. I cannot tell you how I have 
suffered since then, or how relieved I feel, now that I have 
confessed and I want to apologize to you, Helen, before all of 
these girls and tell you that I can never do enough to make 
amends and that I think you the truest, best, noblest girl in all 
the world. ’ ’ Here her voice faltered and she sank down covering 
her face with her hands. 

A girl rose in the back of the room saying ‘ ‘ I move that 
Esther be made a member of the club.” Quick as a flash, 
Rosselyn started up and said heartily ‘‘I second the motion,” 
and smiled the most reassuring gentle smile at Esther. 

The next day everyone was very glad that Rosselyn received 
the prize, but none of the girls ever knew that Esther, who had 
stood just a few marks ahead of Rosselyn, had confessed all to 
the principal and had given up the honor in favor of Rosselyn, 
who is now one of the most popular girls in the school. 

Cyrena A. Case. 


THE LITTLE PEOPLE OF THE GRAY ROCK, 


Down in the meadow-field, there is a gray old rock that I 
love to visit, because of the variety of small bugs that live on 
and around it. The fierce little black hop-spiders go creeping 
over it, watching for a chance to spring upon some unsuspecting 
fly, warming himself in the sun. At one end, it is cracked apart 
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and I used to think it was the greatest fun to slip down into this 
crevice and startle the whirlers that hang their cobwebs from 
side to side, where the space is narrow. They are little brown 
spiders with long legs and two yellow stripes on their backs, 
and they have a way of shaking themselves up and down, in their 
webs, whenever they are disturbed, so fast that nothing but a 
blur can be seen. 

Heaped up around the base of the rock are many small 
stones. Under the lowest of these, where the ground is damp, 
queer little tan-colored beetles live. When I turn the stones 
over, they run around in great excitement, making noises like the 
reports of tiny guns, and little puffs of smoke, until they find 
some hole or crack to hide themselves away in. This is a way 
that they have of frightening their enemies. The crickets 
have homes under the stones, too. I like to take them by 
surprise as they sit chirping in their doorways, but they are so 
watchful that it is hard to do this, for at the least motion, they 
slip down their holes out of sight. 

In the tall grass that grows close up to the rock, there is 
always at least one bright black and yellow spider to be found, 
swinging in his wheel-shaped web fastened to a daisy and a 
stout grass stalk or a head of clover, — a beautiful thing, — as 
beautiful as a flower. There may be a black-spider giant out 
in the grass too, rather frightful to see, with hairy legs two 
inches long, a mother spider with her little ones all crowded 
together on her back, and there may be another kind of big black 
mother spider, lying motionless on her web, guarding her little 
spiders in the nest which she has made for them. I can see them 
inside, hundreds they seem, gathered together in an ever- 
moving ball in the centre. 

On the hill that slopes down to the rock, there is another 
black monster living in a hole deep down in the ground. When 
I want to see him, I poke a grass stalk down his hole and sit very 
quietly watching. Presently it quivers and begins to rise 
slowly, until at last the owner of the hole appears with the end in 
his mandibles ; he pushes it well over the edge and goes leisurely 
down again, unless I move, then he disappears like a flash. 
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Up in the old corn-shed not so very far away, is where the 
grey spiders live. They spin their webs on the sheltered side, 
under the wood-work above the foundation — a little village of 
them, of all sizes from tiny ones to some that are large as a 
penny in circumference, round and fat, with sprawling striped 
legs. It is sad to see them waiting so patiently so often in vain. 
Sometimes I help them by catching one of the flies buzzing about 
the barn-door in the sunshine, and carefully tangling its feet in 
a web, holding it by the wings. Almost before I can get my 
hand away, the hungry spider comes tumbling down upon the 
poor little fly, ropes it round and round and carries it up to its 
fate. These spiders seem to be very fair, for I have noticed that 
when one of them is fortunate, although the neighbors are 
evidently interested, no one ever runs down another’s web or 
takes another’s fly. Laura Kimball. 


WEATHER MAPS, 


On every day, except Sunday, the map issued by the United 
States Weather Bureau, is received at Rogers Hall for the use of 
the classes in Science. These maps are published by the author- 
ity of the Secretary of Agriculture, and are sent out to govern- 
ment institutions, including the post-offices, and to any school 
which requests them for class use. In every state there are 
observation stations, where each day at eight o’clock a. m., the 
temperature, pressure, wind, and precipitation are recorded, 
and sent to the Chief of the Weather Bureau at Washington, and 
also to the various sub-stations, of which Boston is one. Reports 
from the North Atlantic and European stations are also sent in. 
Observations are taken at the different stations, in the most 
careful manner : the pressure of the atmosphere, the temper- 
ature, the direction and the velocity of the wind, and the amount 
of precipitation, are all shown by suitable instruments, noted by 
the observer, and telegraphed to the Chief of the Weather Bureau 
and the forecast officials, who have the details printed upon 
the maps. 


WEATHER MAPS. 
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The background of the map is a very light brown, and the 
states in white, are bounded by lines of the same light brown. 
Long black lines curve and twist about the continent, from one 
coast to the other, around areas marked with the words High 
and Low. At the end of each line is a figure. Circles, some- 
times white, sometimes black, and sometimes half of each, 
pierced with little arrows, are flying hither and thither. There 
are other lines, which are dotted, twisting about in all directions, 
and in some places are shaded areas. 

All these queer lines, circles and arrows, look very compli- 
cated to the casual observer, but to one who has studied them, 
everything is very simple. The clear black lines, having figures 
at each end, denote the pressure at the stations through which 
the line passes. Other lines, with figures at each end, are very 
similar to the pressure lines, except that they are dotted, and 
pass through points of equal temperature. The temperature is 
noticeably higher in the interior of the southern part of the 
United States, than in the northern, but near the coast the 
difference between the two sections is slighter, and the tempera- 
ture of the Pacific coast is more even than that of the Atlantic. 
Little circles, pierced with arrows, indicate the direction of the 
wind. If the circle is left white, it denotes clear weather ; if it 
is half black, partly cloudy ; if wholly black, cloudy ; an R in 
the centre means rain, an S snow, and M, the report missing. 
Thunder storms are denoted by arrow heads on queer crooked 
shafts. The shaded areas show regions where there has been 
precipitation, in the form of rain, snow, or hail, during the last 
twenty-four hours. The words High and Low mark centers 
where the pressure is high, and where it is low. In the areas of 
high pressure, the winds blow out from that center, while the 
winds blow in towards the centers of low pressure. The general 
movement of these areas is from west, to east across the conti- 
nent. By observing on the map an area of high or low pressure, 
that is central over the great lakes, one may reasonably infer 
that it is likely to reach New England within forty-eight hours ; 
a high-pressure center will bring clear, and a low centre foul 
weather. Underneath the map is printed a forecast of the 
weather for Boston and vicinity for the next day, and the fore- 
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cast for New England until eight p. m. the next day. Weather 
conditions are given, telling where there are storms, and in what 
direction they are moving. The forecast also tells what kind of 
wind and weather the steamers, departing that day for European 
ports, will have. 

It is interesting to take daily observations and compare 
them with the weather maps ; and it is very interesting to 
follow the changes that occur during the week, the winds as they 
vary, the storms as they travel across the continent, and the 
change of temperature as the seasons come and go. These little 
maps, so inexpensive, and so easily obtained, give one an interest 
in the changes going on about him all the time, and make of 
great interest what generally seems so commonplace. 

Sibyl Wright. 


IN OLD CAROLINA, 


All seemed quiet and peaceful on this Sunday morning in 
Whitemaple, Carolina. The jack roses, in the garden around the 
big white house, seemed to be nodding drowsily, and breathing a 
sleepy perfume. A window shutter flapped gently whenever 
the laggard breeze blew and raised a little flurry of dust in the 
street. The big, front door stood hospitably open, disclosing a 
cool hall-way in contrast to the hot day of July, without. Not 
a sound — evidently the family were at church. 

Not one of these things' escaped the notice of a young man 
who came swinging up the path, after having fastened his horse 
to a paling of the fence. His height was noticeable, and his 
stature broad and stalwart. His dark hair waved slightly, his 
deep, blue eyes were calm, and untroubled, and one and all 
pronounced Richmond Duval one of the finest young men in 
Whitemaple. 

“Whew !” he ejaculated, as he came upon the gallery of 
the house and dropped carelessly into a chair, “I’ve made it 
tol’a’ble fast, this morning. Squirrel and I, tol’a’ble. And now 
they’re gone to church, I reckon. Well, they wont be home 
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for an hour or so. I wonder how long that deuced Yankee 
intends hanging around Virginia heah. It’s been three weeks 
naow since he came and he shows no evidence of going. Vir- 
ginia, dear girl, was always the same until now, and lately, well, 
there is a difference, that’s all,” and he flicked his shoe with the 
end of his whip. 

This slight motion seemed to occasion a stir of air, and a 
tiny scrap of paper blew out from under a piece of vine that 
clambered over the railing. 

‘‘Jove ! what’s that ?” he exclaimed, as his eye rested on 
the white paper. ‘‘A note, at any rate. Would it be wrong to 
read it ? Perhaps ’tis a verse, a little couplet that Virginia 
wrote ; she told me once she often whiled her moments away in 
that diversion.” 

He stooped and opened it, and for a moment all was silence, 
then a muffled sound which seemed to form itself into “ Brute ” ! ! 

At that moment, the sound of wheels and the gallop of 
horses were heard, and around the corner came a lumbering 
coach, accompanied by three horsemen, who seemed to be highly 
interested in the passengers of the carriage. All that could be 
seen of the passengers, by the young man on the porch, was a 
white sunshade. The coach and horsemen stopped at the gate, 
and after exchanging greetings, one of the party rode off, leaving 
the rest to descend from horse and carriage and come slowly up 
the garden walk. 

This walk was bordered on either side by gilly-flowers, and 
as the party came towards the house, it made a pretty sight. 
First came Colonel Cloude, a stately, typical Southerner, with 
white hair and mild grey eyes. His wife, dear Aunt Margaret, 
trotted along fussily, holding her skirt aside, and on perceiving 
Richmond, her face assumed its always cheery smile of welcome. 

Behind these two, came Miss Virginia Cloude and Mr. 
H, Hord Otis, evidently the “Yankee,” so emphatically referred 
to before in this history. ' Her sweet, upturned face showed 
plainly signs of interest in the tale of her companion, and every 
now and then her eyes would fall .under his. A sweet picture 
they made, he in uniform of blue, and she, with golden brown 
hair straying out from under her bonnet of white. Her white 
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dress with full flounced skirt, seemed to breathe freshness and 
purity. On perceiving Richmond, she started forward and 
greeted him in a friendly, but subdued manner, then excused 
herself and went into the house. 

The ball-room was filled with all the Whitemaple belles and 
lads, and even now the orchestra was tuning up. All day the 
buxom women and the old retainers of Ascham Hall had been 
polishing the floor and decorating the hall for the dance to be 
given in honor of Miss Virginia Cloude. 

An unheard of honor was to be hers ; the opening of the 
dance with the gallant — old, ’tis true — but ever gallant Captain 
Stonewall Jackson. His company was there, and already the 
young maidens had ravaged the hearts of his soldiers more 
than would any bullet in the future. The war had not begun 
in truth, — a few slight skirmishes had taken place, and com- 
panies had been formed, but all was gay to-night, and war 
was far from their thoughts. 

Such thoughts had been put aside by all but one, and that 
one stood silent by the door, apparently waiting for some one. 
Several people entered, among them Mr. Otis, the young 
Yankee. A few minutes later Mr. Duval, for he was the 
silent one, was seen talking with a group of officers. 

The dance began, and Virginia, radiant in pink, among 
many lovely Southern beauties, was soon whirling around the 
hall. 

There was a movement in the direction of the door, and 
Richmond Duval walked with energetic stride to the centre of 
the room, pushing couples aside in his advance. As he raised 
his hand and called “Silence,” all stopped and fixed their eyes 
on him in amazement. 

Virginia, who stood near him, looked mockingly at him, as 
if in derision of stopping the dance. A deathly silence ensued, 
only broken by his voice saying: 

‘ ‘ For the good of our country, and the people of our State, 
I am here to denounce a traitor, ’ ’ and at that, he produced a 
small piece of paper and read : 

X. M. O. Have most of facts necessary; when have one 
more, will bolt. Jinny is fine girl, but is completely taken in. 
Guard Ponce, 23rd attack planned by troops. Oats. 
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A look akin to panic was on every face. “Oats,” was a 
common nick-name for Otis in the town where he had so ingra- 
tiated himself. There was a movement in the back of the crowd, 
and a command to “halt, go no further, you are taken. ’ ’ 

In the midst of the crowd, only a young girl’s dear heart 
was given to another to keep, and that was the heart of Virginia 
Cloude, now known only as Virginia Cloude Duval. 

Saidee S. Forrest. 


A CHRISTMAS ON SHIPBOARD, 


It was on the Steamship ‘ 1 Saale ’ ’ that I spent the wildest 
Christmas of my life. The 25th of December on the sea, as on 
land, was ushered in by a storm, but such a storm as one can 
experience only on the ocean. It was not an ordinary gale, 
which occurs so frequently at sea, but a terrific hurricane made 
by the meeting of two storms. The captain of the steamer, a 
a man who had had a great deal of experience on the water, 
said he had seldom encountered a worse one. The waves 
washed over the deck and even reached the smokestacks, so 
that when the vessel arrived in port, her smokestacks were 
white from the salt water. Most of the life-boats were destroyed, 
many serious accidents happened to the sailors, and several 
men were washed overboard. Life lines were of almost no avail, 
for no one could resist those huge billows which swept constantly 
over the deck. The steamer was not the largest one of the 
North German Lloyd Line, therefore the peril of her being 
disabled was great; however, she was only slightly damaged. 

As for the passengers, they were, for the most part, sick, 
terrified, and confined to their berths, into which they had to be 
strapped on account of the fearful rolling of the vessel. Those 
who preferred to sit up all day could not have had a most pleasant 
time, for it was impossible to keep on one’s feet without holding 
on to something for dear life and to try to walk was almost out of 
the question. Eating was however the most difficult of all. 
Even with the assistance of racks, it was next to impossible to 
keep things on the table. Although I was not seasick, I preferred 
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to stay in bed. I could not make any pretence at reading, or 
anything of that sort, for I was being constantly tossed from 
one side of the berth to the other. It was entertaining, although 
at times terrifying, to listen to the continual creaking of the 
w r ood work and to the frequent crashes which occurred when 
piles of china in the kitchen fell, or when a life-boat would be 
dashed to pieces on the deck. Sometimes, when the boat would 
give a deeper lurch than usual, and when the crash that followed 
would be louder, many of us thought that the next moment 
would be our last. 

Thus Christmas morning dawned. At first, it was hard 
to realize that it really was Christmas, so different was it from 
the usual ones. All the day before, my brother and I had been 
tied in bed; but we thought it was too much to be flat on our 
backs on Christmas day, so we resolved to get up. At first we 
found it fine, but after awhile we got tired of being knocked 
about and it didn’t seem so pleasant to be obliged to hold on to 
railings and chairs in order to keep our balance. We spent 
most of the day in the saloon amusing ourselves with the presents 
which we had received that morning. About the middle of the 
afternoon, my brother was off his guard — he let go of his chair 
and went flying out of his seat, striking his head against an iron 
pillar, and had to go to bed for the remainder of the day, so 
I was left to enjoy the rest of my Christmas alone. 

In the meanwhile, the storm continued in all its fury, and 
everybody gave up all hope of the Christmas entertainment, 
which was to be given that evening. But, as if by a miracle, at 
about six o’clock the storm subsided and one by one the passen- 
gers emerged from their state-rooms and assembled in the saloon. 
I do not think we ever appreciated each other’s society as much 
as then, when we saw all the familiar faces again after two days 
of such utter loneliness. We had the Captain’s dinner and the 
Christmas tree afterwards as had been previously arranged. 
The evening put everybody in good spirits, and more than made 
up for the extremely dull day. We all felt that a Christmas on 
shipboard was not so uncomfortable and unpleasant as most 
of us had thought at the beginning of the day. 

Marguerite Holmes. 
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The ocean tossed, a restless mass 
Before me, — a tireless mass, 

And a silver path led from the moon, 

The silver path led toward the dune, — 

There in the beautiful night. 

Far from the moon, near to the dune, 

It almost reached the soft sand dune, 

When caught was the beam of wondrous light, 
Caught in the grasp of the sea’s great might, 

There in the beautiful night. 

Helen C. Robe. 


A DANCE ON THE PRAIRIE, 


When I am asked to write something about ranch life, I 
never know quite what to say, as things which seem strange to 
people in the East, are every day occurrences in our lives. I 
might tell how I once put my hand in a hen’s nest, and touched 
a rattlesnake, or how I rode five miles to borrow a cup of sugar. 

But perhaps the Rogers Hall girls, who go to dances in dainty 
gowns and patent leather slippers, might be as interested in 
hearing about the sort of dances we have in Texas as in 
anything that I could tell. 

Two or three days before the dance occurs, a placard isposted 
in the court house; someone sees it and spreads the news over 
the country, and then everybody begins to make preparations 
for the festivity There are no party dresses, however, to be 
overhauled, no gloves or ribbons to be bought, for everyone 
wears what she has in her wardrobe, which is not large, and 
never includes a party dress. 

When the night of the dance finally arrives, the men with 
their wives and families usually drive over in wagons, drawn by 
two horses. The babies are always brought along too, as there 
is no one at home with whom to leave them. The other men 
come on horseback, often a distance of sixty miles. On their 
arrival, the horses are unhitched and turned into a large pasture 
all together. This practice is often the cause of much confusion, 
when, in the morning, worn out by the night’s gaiety, the 
ranchmen come for their property. 
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The men at the dance are mostly cowboys, but not the 
cowboy as he is described in stories — a reckless desperado armed 
with knives and guns, with a black mustache and long wavy 
hair. The cowboys I have known are quite different from this; 
they seldom carry weapons, have close-cut hair and smooth 
shaven faces, and are self-contained and polite to women. 

Inside the hall, the women go to one room and the men to 
another, where they linger to chat with their friends, whom per- 
haps they have not seen since the last dance. About half past 
seven, everybody gathers in the large room and the dancing 
begins. The music generally consists of one or two violins and a 
piano. Square dances, waltzes, schottisches and polkas are 
danced, but very differently from the way in which they are 
danced here. The calls for the square dances, which are ex- 
ceedingly funny, I will not undertake to describe as they are 
so long. 

One corner of the dance-hall is reserved for the babies and 
by nine o’clock, it is very well filled with baskets, boxes and 
baby carriages. It is a remarkable sight to see all these children 
sleeping away so peacefully on the hard floor, with perhaps 
nothing under them but a blanket. The noise does not seem to 
disturb them, in the least. 

The dancing goes on until twelve, hardly stopping then. 
At twelve o’clock there is an intermission for supper. The 
platform where the musicians sit, is cleared and tablecloths are 
spread over it. Then the people bring in their boxes of food 
which they have prepared for the occasion, and this is spread out 
on the platform. When everything is ready, some one calls 
“supper”, and everybody goes up and helps himself, or if 
they like, the men may take some one to supper, but they are 
never obliged to. Everybody eats and talks and rests for 
nearly an hour. In the meantime, if any of the babies wake 
they are taken up, and fed with cake, pie, or anything they 
happen to want, and then they are put back into bed. 
About one o’clock, the dancing begins again, and goes on 
until six. This is the time when you will hear the cowboys 
talking over what they have to do. Some are obliged to ride 
most of the day getting home, while others, who live near, ride 
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back to their ranches, take off their good clothes, get into 
overalls and work hard all day without having had any sleep. 

One reason why the dances do not break up until^morning is, 
that, if there is no moon, it is very dark, and as the roads are not 
always good, it is almost impossible to drive home until day 
light. The other reason is, that we who live on the prairies see 
each other so seldom, — only on such occasions as these, that 
we wish to be together as long as possible. 

I, myself, used to drive fifteen miles to these dances, and 
thought nothing of it, in comparison with the enjoyment I got 
out of them. Ethel Tyler. 


A ROUND UP, 


After a long, cold winter, the cattle are scattered far and 
wide, and it takes a lot of hard riding to bring them together 
again. On our ranch, we have about five thousand head, and 
as, of course, we cannot put them all in a barn and feed them and 
care for them as they would a few cows here, the cattle are 
left to shift for themselves in the winter. When it is possible, 
the cowboys go out during the cold blizzards and try to find the 
thinnest and weakest cows. These are brought to the barn 
and fed until they are strong again. We generally lose a good 
many head in the winter, for in a cold storm the cattle will drift, 
as we call it, with the storm and sometimes go many miles. 

In the spring, after the bad weather is over, our cowboys 
take five or six horses apiece, and beds, which consist of several 
pairs of blankets and heavy quilts or comforters, and start out, 
travelling in pairs. They are gone about a week and in that 
time they visit the different ranches, examine the cattle in the 
pastures and identify ours by means of the brand, for a well- 
informed cattle man can tell the brands of all the ranches for 
miles around. Then when they think they have gotten all our 
cattle together, a great round-up is held, to which men come 
from all over the country. Our cattle are rounded up and if 
there are any stray heads among them, they are cut out or taken 
from the herd, and put in a separate pasture; then the men 
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from other ranches, take their cattle and go home. After the 
round-up, all our cattle are driven into a pen, a corral, as it is 
called, small herds at a time, and the little calves are branded 
and ear-marked. 

A branding is very exciting ; generally the cowboys from all 
the ranches near by ours come and help us. The irons which 
are used for the branding are placed in a fire and heated; mean- 
while the calf is roped and thrown down and then the hot iron is 
put on him and makes the brand. It sometimes takes two or 
three days to brand them all. Then they are turned loose again 
for the summer and we watch them more closely, and they do not 
wander away as they do in winter. 

They are not bothered any more until fall, when the same 
process is gone through with again, that is, they are all rounded 
up, but this time not for branding, but for shipping. About a 
hundred of the fattest are sent to Kansas City, Mo. They have 
to be driven fifty miles to a railroad, going very slowly, not 
more than eight miles a day. Generally about twelve men go 
with the cattle ; one man goes along with a wagon, takes all 
the beds and does the cooking, and another drives the horses. 
At night, the men take turns standing guard around the cattle ; 
they ride their horses round and round the herd, keeping on 
the move all the time. Sometimes they go to sleep and fall 
off their horses. When it rains, it is very hard to keep the 
cattle quiet, for they want to travel with the rain. At such 
times, nearly all the men have to be up. 

During a very hot summer, the creeks go dry and the cattle 
often have to do without water on the journey, sometimes for a 
day or two at a time. Now as cattle will not eat when they are 
thirsty, by the time they arrive at the railroad they have often 
lost a good many pounds of flesh. 

When the cattle are sold, the men come home and the busy 
season is over. Then we all settle down for the winter, and this 
is the time when we have all our dances and good times. 

Ethel Tyler. 


How Far is Tennyson’s Prophecy in " The Princess " Fulfilled 
in the Modern Woman's College? 


At the time when Tennyson wrote “The Princess,” there 
were no colleges for women, nor even anything corresponding to 
our preparatory schools. Those who desired to learn and had 
the means, might study privately, but the feelings of the major- 
ity of people then were so unfavorable to the education of women, 
that even this private study was not an easy or a usual thing. 
“The Princess” is a protest against this disapproving attitude. 
Tennyson sympathized with the women struggling for an oppor- 
tunity for greater intellectual development, and believed that to 
keep them ignorant was injurious to the whole race. He trusted 
that the time would come when they would have as many chances 
for education as men. 

But he does not approve of a woman’s devoting herself to 
the acquirement of knowledge for love of the knowledge itself. 
His whole purpose in her education would be to broaden her 
mind in order to make her more truely a companion for man. 
In his opinion, nothing that a woman does for the pleasure and 
advantage of woman alone, is of any use. She must work with 
man, and for the happiness of both. Her chief end and glory is 
to make a home and be his helpful and sympathetic comrade. 
Tennyson does not seem to realize that many a woman is not 
fitted in character and disposition for such a life. Surely, a 
woman can follow her own tastes and yet live a life as beautiful 
and useful as the woman in the home. 

The modern college provides for both. It furnishes means 
for the all-’round mental culture of the girl who is to become a 
home woman, and also offers the greatest opportunities for the 
education of the one whose nature is better suited for an inde- 
pendent life. So, as far as the former is concerned, Tennyson’s 
prophecy is wholly fulfilled; and more than this, facilities are 
opened to the other, whom Tennyson forgot. 


Laura Kimball. 


DAILY THEMES, 


One Sunday evening, before the service began, a young lady 
hurried down the aisle on the other side of the church. The 
first thing I noticed about her was, that she wore three very 
delicate pink roses, and I could smell them ’way across the church. 
She was a very attractive girl, rather tall, and very graceful. 
Beneath her large black hat was a mass of light hair, and although 
I could not see her face plainly she reminded me a great deal of 
one of my best friends, named Betty. I sat there in church, 
thinking of the visits I had had with Betty. The three roses 
recalled to me an evening when we were sitting on the piazza 
together, Betty and I, whispering little girlish secrets to one 
another, when we heard a little sound as if some one was behind 
us. The soft patter, patter, came nearer, and then stopped. 
Neither of us spoke, for we knew it was little Bobbie, who had 
been a naughty boy all the afternoon and had been put in the 
closet to stay until he could be good. We heard a sob, and little 
Bobbie ran into his sister’s arms, crying as if his little heart 
would break. In his hand, he held three pink roses which 
Richard had picked for him. “I — I didn’t mean to — be — a — 
bad — boy — Thister !” he whispered, and how Betty kissed the 
little lad ! 

Bobbie was sound asleep in Betty’s lap, his chubby hands 
were held in hers, and the three rosebuds, although moist with 
tears, were stuck in her belt. Suddenly I was startled by the 
soft pealing of the organ, and the choir broke out in clear notes 
into one of my favorite hymns. Clara Francis. 


“ M-m-miss Wilder, how is the weather outside ? ” 

I started guiltily, realizing that my thoughts had been far 
from the school-room, and algebra, as I watched the snowflakes 
falling on the roof near by. As I looked quickly at the teacher, 
I smiled, for I knew by his pose that he was not angry. Leaning 
far back in his chair, a broad smile creasing his yellow face and 
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turning up his pointed black moustache, his heavy brows 
drawn down in a partial frown over his small blue eyes, he 
was pointing a black hat pin at me. This he held on a level 
with his eyes, which seemed to follow the pin to its point, and 
focus on me two tiny, twinkling beads. 

Ruth Wilder. 


The character of Babbie in the 1 1 Little Minister ’ ’ by Barrie, 
is very fascinating to me. She is so sweet, so loving, and so 
gentle. In the first of the story she is presented in a strange 
manner as a simple gypsy maiden who cares nothing whatever 
for what she does. She cares only for a good time. After she 
meets Gavin, her whole life seems to change, but this change is 
brought about gradually. She is good at heart and it is her 
love for Gavin, which she does not recognize at first, that 
turns her in the right way. Gavin loves her deeply and de- 
votedly, so that she cannot but return his love. She is a delight- 
ful heroine, and we watch with interest the development of her 
character. 

Julia A. Adams. 


The drizzling rain blew softly against the window panes, 
and was the only thing to break the monotony of the long morn- 
ing. I had already heard three bells ring, and I knew that recess 
time could not be far off. I was tired of lying in bed, won- 
dering what the girls were doing over in the school-room, and 
would have given anything to be at my desk. I would 
have hailed even my Virgil with delight. I had counted all 
the roses on the border of the wall-paper above my bed, 
and as a last resort, I was trying to weave a story about the 
fancy head, hanging above my door. I was in the act of 
conducting her through the Louvre, and we were both raving 
about the beauty of the ‘ ‘ Immaculate Conception ’ ’ when a 
knock at the door called me away from my day-dream, and I 
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was handed a letter. It wasn’t a very exciting letter but it was 
something real to think about and I read and re-read it with 
great delight. I was just about to memorize the last sheet, 
when I heard the back door open with a great deal of laugh- 
ing and talking, and knew that school was over at last. 

Mary Bard. 


“What was that noise?’’ I sat up with a start, but it was 
only a blind loosened from its fastenings and banged shut by the 
wind, which was rapidly rising. The trees behind the house 
moaned and rustled, and occasionally a twig snapped with a 
crack like a pistol shot. The window sash rattled as a fresh 
gust of wind struck it, and the shade blown inward, flapped 
back against the frame with a scratchy, creaking sound. The 
thud of a coal dropping down in the furnace came up through 
the register. 

Steps on the concrete walk outside ! ‘ ‘ Can it be a burglar ! ' ’ 
I wonder. The clanking of tin told that this new terror was 
only the milkman, and reassured, I fell asleep again. 

C. Wright. 


BOOK REVIEW. 


THE TWO VANREVELS. 


The two Vanrevels, by Booth Tarkington, is a love story in 
which all the love scenes are left out. We are made to imagine 
very vividly what happens behind closed doors, but the very 
touching passages are not described. The story is laid in Rouen, 
at the time of the Mexican war. Very little history is introduced 
into the romance, but the war serves as a means of getting rid of 
a great many men who have been introduced into the story. 
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The plot is not one you would call thrilling. The movement 
in the story, however, is not slow, — it holds the attention when 
once we have become interested. Elizabeth Carewe is the 
principal character. She has just returned to her father’s home 
from St. Mary’s, a convent, where she has spent the early years 
of her life. This life had been simple and now this young 
and beautiful girl is to be presented to the world. Her 
mother had died before she went to the convent and now she is to 
come back to this stately house, which is void of life and love. 

Robert Carewe, her father, is a man of great wealth, but 
his violent temper and haughty disposition ruins his life and 
makes his daughter’s existence extremely miserable. He is proud 
of her beauty, but has no real love for anyone. All Miss Betty’s 
attempts to show her love for him are checked immediately 
by his stiff and unbending haughtiness. Perhaps Mr. Tarkington 
has not over-drawn this character, but it is hard for me to imagine 
a father such as he. There is but one person who is not over- 
awed by him, and that is Mrs. Tanberry, who comes to stay with 
Miss Betty for a short time. She is a woman of about sixty, who 
looks forty. By her greeting to Miss Betty, we can easily imagine 
what sort of a woman she is. 

“Oh, but you are a true blue Beauty. You’re a Princess- 
I am Mrs. Tanberry, Jane Tanberry, young Jannie Tanberry.’’ 

The story is based on the mistake Miss Betty makes in 
taking one man for another. When she is on her way to her 
father’s house, she sees a man, young, tall and handsome. 
The next day her kitten is rescued by the same man. This 
man is Tom Vanrevel. On the occasion of their second encounter, 
Miss Betty sees him in company with Fanchon Bareaud, whom 
she knows to be engaged to a certain Crailey Gray, and she at 
once assumes that the gallant rescuer of her kitten is her friend’s 
fiance. Vanrevel, of course, falls in love with Miss Betty, the 
first time he sees her. He naturally tells his experiences to 
Crailey Gray, his bosom friend. Gray who is weak, idle, and 
untrue, also admires Miss Betty’s charms and her beauty. He 
goes to her gardens, sings to her, knowing that she supposes him 
to be Vanrevel. Gray is very much of a ladies’ man and also very 
much of an actor, and enjoys immensely playing the role of 
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Vanrevel when he is with Miss Betty. It is very amusing for 
him, but at the same time extremely dangerous both for his friend 
and for himself. We cannot help admiring Vanrevel for the 
noble way in which he stands by his friend, when he discovers the 
great wrong that has been committed against him. 

Indeed, Mr. Tarkington has made Tom Vanrevel the most 
interesting character in the book, and yet Crailey Gray a man 
we dislike, though he fascinates us, is brought before us more 
frequently, when we would rather hear of Vanrevel. We 
sympathize with Vanrevel, for his life seems so extremely 
lonely. 

Miss Betty, mistaking Tom Vanrevel for Crailey Gray refuses 
the former the pleasure of knowing or talking to her. Now 
these two men are bitter enemies of her father. He hates 
Crailey Gray, calls him a fool but yet plays cards with him. 
But it is Tom Vanrevel whom he hates most bitterly, for it is 
Vanrevel who has opposed him in politics, a quarrel has taken 
place between the two men, which ends in Mr. Carewe’s threat- 
ening to kill Vanrevel if he ever sees him on his grounds. This 
quarrel is kept before the mind of the reader throughout the 
book. 

It is after Robert Carewe has shot Crailey Gray, whom he 
mistakes for Vanrevel, that Miss Betty and Tom Vanrevel are 
brought together and make known their love for each other. 
Mr. Carewe is obliged to leave Rouen never to return, and before 
Gray dies, Tom Vanrevel goes off to the war but with the promise 
of Miss Betty’s hand. 

This book is not a strong book by any means, but it has a 
stately charm which belongs to the period when one beauty 
could rule a whole town. Edna Mills. 


CECILIA . 

Marion Crawford has given us in “ Cecilia ’ ’ one more of 
his delightful romances, and, like the majority of his books, the 
scene is laid in Italy. It is a modern love story and yet quite 
different from the average novel of today. Throughout the 
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book, there are touches of mysticism introduced through the 
remarkable dreams of hero and heroine, which add a great deal 
to the weirdness of the plot. 

Cecilia, the heroine, is a very unusual girl; it is the year of 
her debut, but she cares little for the social life and most of the 
time seems to be living another life, where she is one of 
the Vestal Virgins. Everyone, as we know, has two natures, 
the worldly and the spiritual and, unlike most people, in her, 
the spiritual is the more predominant. Guido Daste, a 
young Roman of Noble birth, is in love with Cecilia and has 
determined to marry her. He is a tall and handsome man, and 
as far as looks are concerned, is well suited to be the hero. 
In the first half of the book all seems to be well with him 
in connection with Cecilia, while his best friend Signor Lamberti ; 
a ruddy sailor, stocky and muscular with unattractive red, hair 
and sun-scorched face apparently plays a minor part in the plot. 
The day Lamberti meets Cecilia, however, they both have the 
feeling that they have known each other before, and always 
after that, they dream the same dreams and think the same 
thoughts. Cecilia all her life has had dreams about a certain 
man whom she seems to love, but supposing this only an allusion, 
she becomes engaged to Guido Daste, knowing that she does not 
love him, but thinking that she may learn to. One night, she 
dreams that she is standing by a large pillar in the temple of the 
Vestals when this man of her dreams comes up and kisses her. 
That same night Lamberti has the same dream, that he kisses 
his ideal. The following morning Cecilia goes to the temple 
and is standing by the pillar when she sees Lamberti coming 
toward her. Startled, she runs and hides farther in the temple, 
leaving Lamberti stunned. At that moment each recognizes 
in the other the hero and heroine of his dream and from that 
time, they have a remarkable influence on one another. The 
engagement between Cecilia and Guido Daste is broken off and 
the two who seemed to be made each for the other, are brought 
.together. Nathalie Newhall. 
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AN ALLEGORY. 

One bright, sunny morning a group of beautiful, white ships 
passed from the hands of the builder into the clear waters of the 
harbor. They were of different sizes, some small and frail, 
others large and strong. One especially attracted attention 
by her beauty, and the old weather-beaten hulks lying at anchor 
gazed longingly after her, as she set out from the bay, her white 
sails showing so plainly against the blue sea beyond. 

For awhile, she sailed on, in the calm water, floating among 
the masses of seaweed and bumping against old logs hidden 
there, but always getting farther and farther away from the land 
which was still visible. The sun shone on the green grass and 
on the white sails of the other boats in the bay, but after a 
while the shores faded away, the sun went into a cloud and the 
ship passed into another belt where the angry waves beat against 
her sides and threatened to dash her to pieces on the reefs. But 
still she sailed on, although she was no longer beautiful. Finally 
she became unseaworthy and then she turned about and slowly 
began to pick her way out of the treacherous whirlpools and 
after a long and stormy voyage, reached the harbor again to 
lie quietly at anchor until she should be made over and sent out 
on another voyage. 

Dorothy Wright. 


IN CASE OF FIRE. 

A TRUE STORT. 

One sunny day several years ago, two boys might have 
been seen walking around the High School during school hours. 

A few minutes before this, these same boys had been given 
permission to go into a little dressing room to study. Now by 
the window of the dressing room was a rainpipe, and the boys, 
— I will call them James and John, — had slid down this and 
were now enjoying a walk. 
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Suddenly one of the school committee stepped inside the 
gate. James ran for the pipe; John however stayed and faced 
the man. 

“ What are you boys doing here?” demanded the committee 
man sternly. 

“Practising in case of fire, sir.” John replied, pointing to his 
friend who was already half way up the pipe. 

The man smiled and walked into the building and John 
climbed the pipe, dreading to think of what would happen when 
the man told — but the man never told. 

So ended this prank, but not all the things John did, ended 
so well. 

Annis Kendall. 


TO COCOA — MY CAT. 

Spotted creature of perfection, 

Yellow, white, and black you are; 

In a basket, you were brought us 

So we judged you’d travelled far. 

Your one fault, my dearest pussy, 

Is the shedding of your hair; 

Woe betide the luckless stranger 
That sits upon your chair! 

I alone think you are pretty, 

Yet you’ve caught us many a rat, 

And the mice are in their little graves; 

My own little calico cat. 

Annis Kendall.. 


GRANDMA’S ATTIC. 

One rainy day, three little girls came over to play with me. 
What should we do? — that was a puzzle. Grandma had never 
allowed me to go up into the attic, because she said that it was 
all dirt and cobwebby there, and that anyhow she wouldn’t 
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let me get into the trunks. But at last she got so tired of hearing 
me say, “0 dear what shall I do?” that she gave us permission, 
but she reminded us, that it was rather dark up there and she, 
of course, wouldn’t allow us to take a candle. 

I was a little bit scared at first, but it would not do to let the 
girls think that I was, so I bravely took the lead. Up we went, 
step by step, — it did seem as if we would never get to the top! 
I was so scared, but at last we reached the door that shut the 
attic off from the stairs — but it was locked. Then I ran down stairs 
(a great deal faster than I had gone up) got the key, and ran up 
again. Boldly, I unlocked the door and we went in; then some- 
thing ran across the floor, and with a scream, we slammed the 
door and ran downstairs. Now that I come to think of it, 
that thing must have been a rat. 

Bessie Chalifoux. 


OLD MOTHER HUBBARD. 

An ancient, feminine specimen of humanity whose nomen- 
clature was Hubbard, at a recent period in the annals of history, 
used her power of locomotion to propel herself towards a recep- 
ticle for holding nutriment, to procure for the benefit of her 
canine companion, an integral portion of the skeleton of an 
animal. When she arrived at her destination, however, the 
receptacle for holding nutriment was minus its contents, and for 
that reason, the unfortunate canine quadruped was deprived of 
his sustenance. 

Dorothy Wright. 


tommy. 

When Tommy was a very little kitten, he was taken from 
his mother and went to live in a strange house. 

He began his life here by scratching a little girl badly, and 
by keeping every one awake nights howling. He was quite 
spoiled in a few weeks, and as his mother had not had a chance 
to teach him to be a good kitten, and never tell lies or go around 
with disreputable cats, he soon become quite bad. 
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In a few weeks more, he had his first experience with snow. 
When he went rushing out of doors in the morning and felt the 
wet snow about his feet, he was startled. He went about 
trying to shake the white stuff from his feet and snuffing it, but 
he couldn’t find out what it was, so he went back to the house. 

One day, he met a very facinating alley cat. It was true 
that the alley cat was very dirty and had no tail, still he was a 
fine boxer and his vocal organs were well developed. Tommy 
went out with this cat on a bat which lasted for three days. 
During these days he was in more fights and more back yard 
concerts than ever in his life before. 

He came home one day to rest, and astounded the 
family by his fine solos. 

He thought this life very grand and was much disappointed 
when he was taken off a long way in a train. He showed his 
feelings by loud howling all the way. When he got out of the 
cars, he was shown the ocean. He had never seen so much water 
at one time before. He went down to it and tried to walk on it 
but it was horrid and wet and didn’t taste good, either. So he 
turned his back on it; it made him feel queer all day, — perhaps it 
was homesickness. 

That night he went on an exploring expedition and found 
a family of skunks. He was delighted and they played together 
for a while until Tommy slapped one of them. He liked the 
water for a time after that, and went for a long swim. He never 
tried to make friends with the skunks again. 

The next week, he came across some coons. He made 
friends with these and they had a very gay time. He w r ent 
home only once in a while to get food, and when the family went 
back to his old home he hid till they had gone, and then went to 
live with the coons. 

That winter he was driven by hunger to a town about three 
miles away, where he was kept by an old sea captain. This 
man was soon very glad to part with him and sold him to some 
one that lived in another town farther away. Here he lived a 
very bad life till he was killed in a fight. 


Molly Pillsbury. 


SCHOOL NEWS. 


On Sunday, January twenty-fifth, Mrs. Underhill chaperoned 
about thirty of the girls to the High Street Congregational Church 
to hear Dr. Richardson of Nashua, one of the trustees of the 
school, preach. 

The girls have learned to know Dr. Richardson through his 
Bible talks at the school. This series of weekly Bible talks has 
been greatly enjoyed by the girls, not only for the sake of the 
instruction it gives, but also because it brings them in touch 
with the ministers of the churches which they attend. 

On January twenty-ninth, Dr. Edward Everett Hale came 
to read one of his interesting stories to us, and the event was 
one of the brightest of our school year. Louise Hyde, by 
virtue of heroffice as president of the Hall, was given the great 
honor of meeting Dr. Hale and escorting him to the school. 

Before the reading, an informal reception was held in the 
drawing room, where the girls and several friends of Mrs. Under- 
hill met Dr. Hale; then we went out to the school room where 
the reading was to be given. 

The story, “My Double and How He Undid Me,” was very 
funny and kept us laughing all through the reading, — in fact 
everyone smiles now, when remarks like these are heard 
among the girls. “ I’m glad you liked it,” or “ I agree with my 
friend on the other side of the room,” and more than once it has 
been convenient to use the quotation: “There has been so much 
said, and on the whole, so well said, that I will not further 
occupy the time.” 

After the reading, Dr. Hale had to hurry away and we were 
all disappointed not to be able, at least, to express our appre- 
ciation. 

Friday afternoon, January thirtieth, there was an exhibi- 
tion of rare books at the Women’s Club. 

Many of these books were loaned by Mrs. Henry Whitman 
of Boston, who was one of the speakers of the afternoon. She 
spoke of the early history of the making of books, and also 
explained what the bindings of books should be. In illustration 
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of the latter point, she showed some very beautifully bound 
books, some of the covers being of her own design. 

Mr. Putnam, a trustee of the Lowell Public Library, was 
also one of the speakers. Among the rare books that he 
exhibited, were several fac-similies of the block books, which 
date from about 1420. 

Hon. George F. Richardson showed several Folios of Shakes- 
peare, among them the first Folio published in 1623. In con- 
nection with these, Mr. Richardson spoke of the actors of 
some years ago, becoming very enthusiastic over them. 

After the addresses, the audience was allowed an opportu- 
nity to touch the books, and admire them at a nearer view. 

OUR EXETER VISIT. 

One afternoon, late in January, there seemed to be a quite 
a commotion in both Hall and House, in spite of the fact that it 
was study-hour, and we all felt that something was in the air. 
It was not long before we found out — Mrs. Underhill soon came 
around and told us that she had accepted an invitation to take 
twenty of us to a dance given at Exeter on the thirtieth of that 
month. After that, there was no doubt about the commotion. 

The afternoon of the Friday finally came, and we were on 
our way to Exeter. We reached there about six o’clock and were 
met at the station by Mr. Amen and Mr. Ford who escorted us 
in a special car to Dunbar Hall, a dormitory of the School. 
Here we were cordially greeted by Mrs. Clark, the matron of the 
Hall and were shown to our rooms on the third floor, which was 
entirely given up to us. After we had chosen our rooms, we 
went down to supper, and there met many of the resident pupils 
of Dunbar Hall. We had a very enjoyable time, in spite of the 
fact that we had to hurry a little, as the dance began at nine. 

The list of names of the girls who were coming, had been sent 
on ahead and each boy had chosen the name that most appealed 
to him and made out the order for that girl. At about eight, 
the girls were gathered in the reception room and there was a 
flurry of excitement as each man came in and was introduced to 
his partner, and escorted her to a carriage to drive over to the 
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gym. By nine we were all awaiting the first dance and admiring 
the gym which had been very prettily decorated with flags 
and pennants. 

The dance started with the inspiring music “When Johnny 
comes marching home,” and the good time began. 

The evening passed very quickly and almost before we knew 
it, it was time to go. When we reached Dunbar Hall, we found 
outside of our doors a delightful lunch which Mrs. Clark, 
knowing the failing of girls in general, had kindly provided 
for us. 

The next morning we rose early and went over to chapel 
which — although the hour was early — was well filled. After the 
boys had all assembled, they suddenly — much to our surprise — 
began to clap. As soon as we realized that it was in our honor, 
we felt very much pleased and heartily wished we might return it. 

After breakfast, Mr. Amen and Mr. Ford very graciously 
showed us around the campus and we thought the buildings very 
attractive. The recreation room in Merrill Hall with its library, 
fire place and pool tables particularly charmed us and we felt 
sure it is not often empty. 

Leaving with regrets, the grounds of the Academy, we drove 
to the Robinson Female Seminary where Mr. Amen and Mr. 
Ball took us from room to room. We all agreed that the school 
had great possibilities, with its beautiful grounds and good 
situation. 

While we were here, we discovered that it was time to start 
for the station. Returning to the carriages, we drove to the 
depot to find that the train was quite late and we had still a half 
hour to spend in Exeter. Finally, however, we found ourselves 
on the way home again, talking over the glorious time we’d had, 
Mrs. Underhill’s kindness in chaperoning us and the charming 
hospitality of Mr. Amen and the Phillips Exeter Academy. 

THE GERMAN PLAY. 

On the Saturday evening after the trip to Exeter, a most 
enthusiastic audience gathered in the old gvm to witness the 
first play of the school year; “Als Verlobte empfehlen sich” 
(I announce the engagement of ). 
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For the benefit of those who do not know German, Saidee 
Forrest read a short outline of the play, written in English. 
At the close of this, the screens were drawn, and for about 
half an hour, we were entertained by a very delightful little 
German comedy with the cast as follows : — 


Frau von Grumbach Mary Bard 

Malwine (her daughter) Edna Mills 

Franz von Grumbach (her nephew) Marguerite Holmes 

Adelaide Hopstengle (governess) Helen Robe 

Andreas Langerhans (inspector) Helen Adams 


Franz, a young student at the University, is in love with 
his cousin, Malwine, who is a girl of about sixteen, but, as she is 
considered nothing more than a little girl by both her mother 
and governess, the youthful pair are not allowed to become 
engaged. 

However, Franz thinks, if the governess, Adelaide, were 
once out of the way, he could in time win over his aunt. So he 
contrives a scheme, which he thinks will bring about the desired 
effect and which will really do no harm to anyone concerned. 
He has a friend at the head of one of the German newspapers 
thfough whom he has announced, in one paper, only, the 
engagement of Adelaide Hopstengle to Andreas Langerhans, the 
inspector on the large estate of Frau von Grumbach. Langerhans 
is deeply in love with the sentimental Adelaide, but does not dare 
to propose to her, as he does not consider himself worthy of the 
love of one so well educated and so far above him in every 
respect. Franz has already come upon Adelaide’s diary, in 
which she pours out her heart in the most passionate words, so 
this gives him sure proof of her love for the inspector. Thus 
he thinks the announcement in the morning paper will merely 
help matters along. 

Everything is arranged, so that in the morning when the 
mail is delivered, the little maid gives the paper, containing the 
announcement, to the governess, who leaves the family to read 
her mail in her own apartments. In a short time, she returns 
in the most excited and distracted state of mind, with the fatal 
paper in her hand. As soon as Malwine leaves the room, the 
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poor woman throws herself into the nearest chair and declares 
she is going to die. Finally Frau von Grumbach learns the 
cause of this sudden outburst of grief. While she goes to find 
Franz for an explanation, Langerhans makes his appearance. 
Adelaide thinks that the inspector must have had something 
to do with the notice, and that it is merely a scheme to 
make slight of her. So at first the poor man talks in vain, for 
she will not listen to his explanations and frantic attempts to 
express his love for her, but at length she finds he is truly 
innocent and her affection for him gets the better of her. At 
this point, the family enter the room and discover the happily 
united couple. Frau von Grumbach has heard the story of 
Franz’s mischievousness and explains everything. She remarks 
that since she is about to lose her inspector she must now 
look forward to a son-in-law. At this, Franz starts to embrace 
Malwine, but Frau von Grumbach stops him, saying, ‘ ‘ Erst das 
Examen,” to which Langerhans replies, “ Denn warum, man 
kann nie wissen wozu es gut ist, ” and the screens are drawn 
upon a happy group. 

The parts were all played exceptionally well, from Frau 
von Grumbach, who sputters and scolds incessantly, to the little 
maid, who although she had but few speeches, performed her 
act of wiping up the floor as neatly and skillfully as if she had 
always been accustomed to do it. 

One of the best acted parts was that in which Adelaide 
accuses Langerhans of being instrumental in introducing the 
engagement into the paper. Here Helen Robe played the 
sentimental governess to perfection, walking up and down the 
stage nervously, clasping her hands and casting shy glances at 
Langerhans, her devoted lover, who attempted to explain and 
made love in long awkward speeches which, to the audience, 
seemed to consist mostly of ‘ ‘ Den warums. 

Among the several guests, was Miss Williams, a former 
teacher of French, who came down from Smith to spend Sunday. 

After the play, refreshments were served. Meanwhile the 
congratulations, which every one felt Miss Von Sarauw and 
the actors deserved, were heartily offered and the evening was 
pleasantly ended by an impromptu dance. 

Carol Quincy. 
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THE MID-YEAR DANCE. 

By some happy chance, St. Valentine’s Day was the time 
selected for our annual Mid-Year dance. This party is always 
given as a pleasant wind-up to the Mid-Year exams, and is about 
the most important social event of the year. The dance was 
managed unusually well by a very competent executive com- 
mittee, composed of both the day and boarding pupils with 
Edna Mills as chairman. 

The Hall looked very attractive, as the girls labored 
faithfully to produce as pretty an effect as possible. The 
drawing rooms reminded one of summer, so profusely were they 
decorated with exquisite roses, and every other available hot 
house flower. The dining room and school room had been 
cleared of their usual furniture, and made a fine large dance 
floor. The musicians, almost completely hidden by banks of 
tropical plants and palms, played all the favorite waltzes and two- 
steps. Ropes of laurel in artistic festoons completed the 
decorations of the realm of the dancers. For tired dancers and 
for those who wished rather to listen to the music than to take 
an active part in it, there were two of the most attractive little 
rooms decorated in true valentine fashion. Tempting cozy 
comers filled with pretty cushions, almost allured one from the 
dance, to sit and talk under the cunning little red hearts which 
decorated the walls of these nooks. 

After Mrs. Underhill and Miss Parsons had received all the 
guests, and the ushers had dutifully performed their part of 
introducing the men to their various partners, it was time for 
the dancing to begin. The orders had been filled out the day 
before, so the confusion always attending this important factor 
of a large dance was entirely dispensed with. 

Still more of the valentine spirit was introduced into the 
party by the two favor dances. In filling out the programmes, 
two numbers had been left open on each one. When the musi- 
cians played the opening bars of ‘ ‘ Katy ’ ’ each girl received a 
beautiful paper chrysanthemum. This she bestowed upon the 
man of her choice and they waltzed off in great content. 
To each flower was attached some cunning little verse or 
valentine sentiment, and it was amusing to watch the boys 
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trying to dance and to read their little slips of paper at the same 
time. 

After the tenth dance, we all went up to the old gymnasium 
which had been changed as if by magic, into a veritable fairy 
bower. Every bit of wall space was covered with flags and 
banners of every description; chairs, cushions and rugs were 
everywhere. We enjoyed our refreshments doubly because we 
were so comfortable. The three little alcoves, decorated with 
Yale and Andover flags, Harvard and Exeter banners, and 
emblems of red, white and blue, were very popular, and every 
one wanted to have supper there, and envied the lucky 
ones who got there first. 

The favor dance in the latter part of the evening, gave the 
men a chance to favor the girls. This time, it was to the music 
of ‘ ‘ The Good Old Summer Time, ’ ’ that the men presented 
their chosen ladies with a valentine. Some of the cards were 
big and showy, and others were little and neat, but they were all 
pretty, and all were enriched by some touching little sentiment 
in verse. 

When the last dance was over, every one heaved a great 
sigh of disappointment that such a happy evening should end 
so quickly, for it seemed but a minute ago that the drawing 
rooms had been filled with laughing girls, all dressed in their best, 
waiting for the first ring at the door bell. Altogether it was 
a very successful dance and the whole affair was the best and 
largest valentine that any of the girls received. 

Miss Macfarlane, the gymnastic teacher, Lillian Marshall 
and Molly Hall, two former Rogers Hall girls came for the dance, 
together with Miss Madeline Carter of Radcliffe, who was the 
guest of Miss Underhill. Quite a number of colleges and 
preparatory schools were represented, as there were men from 
Harvard and Harvard Law School, The Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Dartmouth, Andover, Exeter, Noble’s Prepara- 
tory school, the Groton school, the Lowell Textile school, 
and, of course, the Lowell High school. 

Some of the very young boys of Lowell will remember our 
dance with the greatest pleasure, for it was the first large social 

affair they had ever attended , and they all had a beautiful time. 

Mary Bard. 
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The pleasure of the Mid- Y ear dance was prolonged into the 
next day, for, as a special favor, the girls were allowed to invite 
their brothers and friends to dine at the school. Mr. Batchelor, 
instructor at the Tech., Mr. Clark of Harvard, 1904, Mr. Branch, 
Harvard, 1904, Mr. Wright, Harvard Graduate school, Mr. 
Phillips, Boston University Law School, and Mr. Neville, 
Harvard, 1904, were able to accept Mrs. Underhill’s cordial 
invitation, and the dinner proved a very enjoyable affair. 

On February twenty-second, Edna Mills gave a tea for 
Clara Smith, Rogers Hall, 1902. 


THE LOST RECIPE. 

On February twenty-third, a number of friends of the 
school were invited to see two plays, given by some of the girls, 
in celebration of Washington’s birthday. 

The first play was a clever little colonial sketch written by 
Cyrena Case and Mary Bard, and presented by the class in 
English A. The first scene showed a dinner-party at Mt. 
Vernon, at which Mrs. Washington has promised her guests a 
new dessert, the recipe of which has been sent from England. 
She is greatly concerned to find, when the treat is brought on, 
that it is white and creamy instead of pink and watery. 

The second scene was laid in the Mt. Vernon kitchen where 
Aunt Dinah confesses that she lost Mrs. Washington’s treasured 
recipe. Fearing the consequences if she should prepare any well- 
known pudding for the dinner-party, she has hastily invented 
something as nearly like the lost recipe as possible. This 
dessert so heartily enjoyed by Washington and his guests, is 
the first dish of ice-cream ever made. 

One of the cleverest and prettiest touches of the play was 
a bit of by-play between Nellie Custis and Lawrence Lewis in 
which they are interrupted by Mrs. Washington who tells them 
that the General wants them in the library “on business.’’ 
Aunt Dinah gives her consent to the union of Sambo and Lily 
Snow and they depart with many happy skips and jumps. 
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The parts were not long, so it would be unfair to mention 
the good work of any one actor. All deserve great praise, 
especially for the ease and brightness of their acting.. 

The characters were as follows: 


General Washington Edna Mills 

General Hamilton Ruth Wilder 

Lawrence Lewis Nathalie Newhall 

Sir John Temple Julia Adams 

Sambo, a colored serving man Clara Francis 

Martha Washington Helen Robe 

Nellie Custis Saidee Forrest 

Lady Temple Laura Kimball 

Mistress Deborah Hanks Belle Reade 

Aunt Dinah, the cook Mary Bard 

Lily Snow, a colored serving maid Sibyl Wright 


Caroline Wright. 


MR. BOB. 

CAST. 

Harriet Nesmith 
Juliette Huntress 
. .Alice Ramsdell 

Eva Gregg 

Mary Pew 

Helen Pratt 

Mary Titus 


Miss Becky 

Kitty, Miss Becky’s niece. . 
‘‘Mr. Bob,” Kitty’s friend. 

Patty, the maid 

Philip, Miss Becky’s nephew 

Mr. Brown, a lawyer 

Jenkins, the butler. . . .\ . . . 


MR. BOB. 

Monday, February the twenty-third, is a day which wiU be 
remembered with great pleasure. First of all it was a holiday, 
and then it was the day selected for the presentation of the 
English plays. After the impromptu stage out in the gym had 
been cleared of its colonial furnishings, the audience were obliged 
to skip a whole century in their minds, to witness a charming 
little comedy of the modern times called ‘‘Mr. Bob.” 

The play in itself was a very clever one, and was funny from 
beginning to end. The plot of the play turns on two cases of 
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mistaken identity, and many of the amusing situations are 
caused by a little woman’s pleasure in the fostering of strange 
cats. This little woman is Miss Becky, and she caused her 
nephew Philip and niece Kitty much annoyance over. her pets. 
As Jenkins the family butler remarked: “If it was only a ’orse 
or a dog, ma’am, but cats I objects to. ’ ’ Patty, the maid, comes 
waltzing into the room at every summons of her mistress, and is 
always too much engrossed in playing Juliet to the Jenkins’ 
Romeo, to listen for any length of time to the everyday, ordinary 
commands of her mistress. Philip, a young yacht enthusiast, has 
planned to have his boat enter the yacht race, so Kitty, his young 
and attractive cousin, has invited her friend Mr. Bob who is 
really Miss Marion Bryant, to be her guest for the occasion and 
as Philip at once takes it for granted that his cousin’s visitor 
is one of her numerous male admirers, Kitty thinks this chance 
of teasing Philip is too good to be passed by. When the guest 
arrived at last, Philip’s greeting through closed doors — ! ‘ Hello 
old man, how are you,” fairly brought down the house, and the 
laughing of the audience gave the players time to collect their 
thoughts. Mr. Bob is delighted with Kitty’s plan of fooling her 
clever cousin and the farce is kept up until the end of the play. 

Mr. Brown is the last, but by no means the least important 
character. He is a lawyer with a missing codicil but through 
a misunderstanding of Miss Becky, she is the subject of all sorts 
of strange adventures. Patty and Jenkins are given strict 
instructions not to disclose the name of one Mr. Brown to any 
one save Miss Becky, for that lady, — as it happens, is 
expecting an architect from town, with plans for a house 
for the cats. Mr. Brown, the lawyer, of course is taken to 
be the mysterious architect by both the butler and the maid. 
He is given all sorts of unexpected names by the different people 
who happen in upon him while he awaits Miss Becky; Kitty 
salutes him as Mr. Saunders, a friend of Philip who is expected 
for the races, Mr. Philip addresses him as Mr. Bob and last of 
all, Mr. Bob herself takes him to be Mr. Philip. Poor Mr. Brown 
is overwhelmed by all this strange behavior as well as by the four 
different luncheons of which he is obliged to partake. Just 
before the curtain falls, he succeeds in finishing the oft inter- 
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rupted sentence' ‘ that he just came down to tell them 
about the missing codicil. ’ ’ 

Miss Becky is very penitent when she learns of all the 
trouble which her secrecy has caused, especially as Philip 
promises to give up his yacht race if Miss Becky gives up cats. 
It is very hard for Philip to give up his pet idea, but he is 
amply paid for his sacrifice, when on returning from town, he 
discovers that the Mr. Bob of the effeminate voice has gone into 
the race with his yacht and has come out ahead. He calls for the 
victor and when Mr. Bob appears, a dear blushing girl, he offers 
his yacht and himself to the unusual yachtsman whom he has 
met and fallen in love with the summer before, and she receives 
both with thanks. 

Even had the acting been poor, the play still would have 
been good, for the plot was original and clever. Miss Coburn 
must have had an inspiration when she assigned the parts, 
for every girl exactly suited her role, aand acted it worthy 
of a professional. 

Polly Pew, as Philip was splendid, and the girls and audience 
in general completely lost their hearts to this specimen of college 
manhood. While she was talking to Kitty, you were almost 
persuaded that she was a real man, and her temper was so well 
feigned that you inwardly rejoiced that you had not been the 
culprit who had put the cats into the dress suit case, when Philip 
went to town. Alice Ramsdell made a very good Mr. Bob ; 
she was merry and piquant and looked charming in a stylish 
suit of white duck with a bunch of violets at her waist, and her 
merry eyes shaded by a big black hat. Harriet Nesmith was 
a fine looking Aunt Becky, and she understood her part 
perfectly, and acted it very well. As for Mr. Brown, with his 
homely yellow wig and black mustache, it was hard to recognize 
Helen Pratt; she did beautifully and managed to keep a sober 
face during all the trying scenes of the play. Juliette Huntress 
was Kitty and she was just the sweet natural girl of the author’s 
conception. The audience simply couldn’t resist Jenkins, his 
silent laugh and the fine roll of his eyes. No one but Mary 
Titus could have imitated a butler so cleverly. Patty’s part 
was taken by Eva Gregg, and we never before realized how pert 
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and theatrical Eva could be on occasion, or how naturally and 
well she could act. 

Hot chocolate and cookies made a pleasant ending to this 
charming afternoon’s entertainment. 

Besides a number of Lowell people, there were several 
guests from out of town; little Marjorie Parsons was the youngest 
guest of the day; Marjorie and her mother, Mrs. Parsons, and 
Clara Smith a graduate of Rogers Hall, spent three days at the 
school. 

Edna and Helen Foster’s mother, Belle Reade’s aunt, Laura 
and Marion Kimball’s mother and aunt, and Sibyl Wright’s 
sister from Radcliffe, were other out of town guests who came 
to see the plays. 

In the evening after the plays , we had a delightful ‘ ‘ stand-up ’ ’ 
lunch served in the front Hall. It was very like a tea, and the 
drawing rooms and library were filled with groups of girls talking 
about things over their luncheon. Some of the actors still wore 
their stage clothes and it was rather unusual to see George 
Washington in all the glory of his powdered queue, walking arm 
in arm with a young yacht owner of the twentieth century, 
and to see Mistress Nellie Custis conversing amiably with a 
Senior at Rogers Hall. Mary Bard. 


A tea in honor of Helen Easton, an old girl who was spend- 
ing Sunday at Rogers Hall, was given on March first by 
Louise Hyde and Helen Robe. 

On Friday evening, March sixth, we had the pleasure of 
meeting Miss Helen Coburn, Miss Marion Ashley, Miss Julia 
Stevens, Miss Bertha Holden, and Miss Mary Dewey, the class 
of ’97, who were Mrs. Underhill’s guests at dinner. 

On Saturday afternoon, March the seventh, a number of 
the girls chaperoned by Miss Kalliwoda, went to see William H. 
Crane in his notable success, “David Harum,” at the Lowell 
Opera House. 
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On Monday, March ninth, Mrs. Underhill chaperoned the 
girls to hear the Adamowski quartette, at Colonial Hall. The 
girls enjoyed the concert exceedingly and were sorry that it 
was so short. 

On Thursday, March twelfth, some of the girls, attended a 
Wagner recital by Mrs. George Hobson. Mrs. Hobson told the 
story of Lohengrin and played several of the best known motifs 
from the score of the opera. 

On Friday, March thirteenth, the girls went over to 
Pawtucketville to see the high water at the dam. We had never 
before imagined that the Merrimack river could be so beautiful, 
and the sight of the rapids well paid us for our long walk. 

The third House supper was held on Sunday evening, 
March fifteenth, in honor of Bernice and Ethel Everett who had 
come from Wellesley to spend a few days with us. All the old 
girls from the Hall were invited, and never have the kitchen 
and laboratory of Rogers House been filled with a jollier crowd, 
and never have we held a more successful and thoroughly 
enjoyable House-supper. 

A new institution has been added to the attractions of the 
House; it is known as “the Pound. ’ ’ The name is queer, perhaps, 
but its influence is far reaching. The girls had been very apt 
to leave their capes and other belongings around the halls and 
in various places outside their rooms, but now since the advent 
of ‘ ‘ the Pound ’ ’ every one guards her property with unusual 
care. ‘ ‘ The Pound ’ ’ is situated in the third drawer of the old 
fashioned chest in the second hall, and every Saturday morning, 
the girls gather to witness the emptying of this drawer. Any- 
thing left outside a girl’s room, from a tooth brush to a Sunday 
gown may be confiscated by an observing girl and put into the 
Pound. To redeem her article, a fee of a cent must be paid to 
the Pound-keeper on Saturday morning, and all unredeemed 
articles are put up at auction and become the property of the 
highest bidder. In two weeks, the Pound has realized thirty- 
five cents, and we hope to have a House supper from the pro- 
ceeds very soon, if business continues as brisk as it has started. 


ATHLETICS, 


The Rogers Hall Athletic Association has been reorganized 
and the following officers have been elected: Cyrena Case, 
chairman; advisory board, Nathalie Newhall, of the Hall; Sibyl 
Wright, Helen Lovell, of the House; and Dorothy Ellingwood 
and Ruth Wilder of the Day girls. 

This committee has been appointed to take charge of all 
athletics and to arrange games and tournaments for the rest of 
the year. They have planned an exhibition and indoor meet 
combined, for the twenty-eighth of March. As the paper goes to 
press before that date, only the entries can be given below and 
the winners of the events will be given in the next number. 


I 


FENCING EXHIBITION. 


M. Holmes 
H. Lovell, 
E. Mills, 

S. Wright, 


N. Newhall, 
H. Parsons, 
C. Quincy, 
H. Talmage. 


II 


WAND DRILL. 


P. Farrington, 
A. Gorton, 


H. Adams, 
B. Butler, 


S. Forrest, 
E. Mills, 

I. Nesmith, 
H. Robe. 


Ill 


INDIAN CLUBS. 


C. Case, 

D. Ellingwood 
S. Forrest, 

B. James, 


M. Kimball, 
E. Mills, 

C. Wright, 


M. Wilson. 
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IV 

DOUBLE-HEADED RHINOCEROS RACE. 


V 


RUNNING HIGH JUMP. 


S. Wright, 
E. Mills, 

R. Wilder, 

H. Adams, 
D. Wright, 


E. James, 

H. Pratt, 

C. Wright, 
M. Wilson, 
H. Talmage. 


VI 


C. Case, 

S. Wright. 

A. Ramsdell, 
N. Newhall. 

B. James, 

H. Adams. 


J. Nesmith, 

H. Chadwick, 
J. Huntress, 

N. Newhall, 

D. Ellingwood, 


H. Pratt, 

G. Lawrence, 
C. Case, 

C. Quincy, 

R. Wilder, 

I. Nesmith, 

S. Hodgkins, 


E. Mills, 

M. Kimball, 


POTATO RACE. 

E. Foster, 

H. Foster, 

B. Butler, 

H. Lovell, 

E. Clark, 

J. Huntress, 

A. Robinson, 


I. Nesmith, 

R. Wilder. 

J. Huntress, 

P. Farrington. 

C. Quincy, 

H. Lovell. 


M. Kimball, 

D. Wright, 

A. Gorton. 

E. Swift, 

E. Wood 

P. Farrington, 
D. Ellingwood. 


VII 

STANDING HIGH JUMP. 

D. Wright, D. Ellingwood, 

R. Wilder, I. Nesmith, 

P. Farrington. 
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Red. 

Capt. Ramsdell, 
H. Foster, 

B. James, 

M. Holmes, 

M. Bard, 

E. Sparks, 

R. Thomas, 

S. Hodgkins. 

Blue. 

Capt. E. James, 

C. Case, 

B. Reade 
J. Adams, 

G. Lawrence, 

L. Stevens, 

M. Titus, 

E. Clark. 


S. Wright, 

H. Chadwick, 
D. Wright, 


E. Mills, 

B. Butler, 

D. Ellingwood, 

H. Pratt, 

R. Wilder, 

I. Nesmith, 


VIII 

CAPTAIN BALL. 

Green. 

Capt. Pew, 

E. Foster, 

A. Gorton, 

H. Adams, 

E. Gregg, 

E. Swift, 

E. Thomas, 

B. Swan ton. 

White. 

Capt. H. Talmage, 
H. Pratt, 

M. Kimball, 

B. Butler, 

E. Wood, 

C. Francis 

N. Abbott, 

A. Robinson. 

IX 

THROWING BASKET BALL. 

H. Adams, 

B. Butler, 

E. James, 

D. Ellingwood. 

X 

JUMPING ROPE. 

D. Wright, 

A. Gorton, 

M. Wilson, 

C. Wright, 

E. Wood, 

J. Huntress. 
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XI 


BASKET BALL. 

House Pupils vs. Day Girls. 


House Pupils. 
Homes: C. Quincy, 

G. Baldwin, 
Guards: N. Newhall, 

H. Lovell, 

C. Centre: L. Hyde, 

Side Centers: H. Parsons, 
S. Wright. 


J. Huntress, 
R. Wilder, 

I. Nesmith, 
C. Wright, 
R. Thomas. 


Day Girls. 
D. Wright, 


D. Ellingwood, 


The girls at Rogers Hall are busy preparing for the Athletic 
Meet. The basket-ball team from the house has been playing 
the sub-team about three times a week, and the games have 
been very interesting. 


ALUMNAE NOTES, 


A LETTER FROM VASSAR. 


Dear Splinters: 

“What will be most interesting to outsiders?’’ is the 
question that haunts us when we think of all the many things 
we have done since we entered college last fall, but as we had 
about the best time on the trip to Mohonk in October, and as the 
memory of that day is still fresh in our minds, we shall try to 
tell you a little about it. 

In the first place, you must know that Mohonk is a lake 
way off in the mountains, about thirty-six miles from Vassar. 
Here there is a large summer hotel, and every year the Seniors 
chaperone the Freshmen for a day of fun at the lake. 

Early, early in the morning the bell woke us from a sound 
sleep, and it was not long before we were all scurrying around 
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in the dark, trying to dress in a very short time. After a hurried 
breakfast, we rushed out to find our places in the huge barges 
which were waiting for us. Of course there was a good deal of 
confusion, but at last everything was settled and we started off 
gaily, feeling thoroughly satisfied with everything, for the sun 
was rising and promised a delightful day. 

We had to cross the river in a ferry, and then came a long, 
long drive through perfectly beautiful country. We sang and 
cheered all the way, and as our barge was alone, (we had 
separated from the others at the start) it seemed quite as though 
we were all starting from Rogers Hall to go to Concord and 
Lexington. 

At the foot of the mountain in which peacefully sleeps 
Lake Mohonk, the driver announced that we must leave the 
barge and climb up the steep slope. We rather liked the idea 
for we were tired of riding so long a time. As we looked up the 
side of the mountain we could see white and red spots every- 
where; these were the girls in their sweaters plodding up slowly , 
climbing fences or resting under shady trees. 

On reaching the top of the mountain, we piled (we must use 
that word) into the barges again so as to arrive in state at the 
hotel. Here we were graciously and warmly welcomed by the 
proprietor, Mr. Smiley, who is the kind person who gives the girls 
this treat of a day in the mountains. 

Hardly had we touched ground again before we, with the 
rest, rushed to the piers to get one of the row boats. All the 
rest of the morning we spent on the lake, until a loud bell 
summoned us to luncheon, which so rested us that soon we were 
ready to begin our fun again. 

Most of the afternoon was spent in climbing down into a 
narrow gorge one hundred feet deep. It was so narrow in parts 
that we could scarcely squeeze through, and so dark that we had 
to feel our way along, but the danger and the excitement of 
it made it all the more fun. We were a little frightened once, 
however, when one of our party got stuck and had to be pulled 
out by the guide. The queerest sensation of all was looking 
up from the bottom through the dark crevice at the small figures 
of the girls as they carefully picked their way down. It actually 
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made us shudder, and we were glad when the whole party was 
above ground again. 

The exploring expedition had taken up so much of our time 
that we had to start for home immediately. The trip back was 
fine although we were rather weary after our glorious day. 

At the entrance to the college our sister classes met us with 
songs and cheers to which we were not slow in responding. 

Louise Ramsdell, R. H., 1902. 

Dorothy Eckhart, R. H., 1902. 


Marion Ashley and Mary Dewey have been visiting Helen 
Coburn. In honor of the reunion of the class of ’97 (Marion 
Ashley, Helen Coburn, Mary Dewey, Bertha Holden, Julia 
Stevens) Mrs. Underhill entertained the class at dinner one 
evening, and so royally did she do it, that it will be a longtime 
before the memory of their fun dies away. 

Lena Converse is spending the winter in Berne, Switzerland. 

Mrs. Alexander Hobbes (Louisa Allen) has been visiting 
her sister, Mrs. Logan, in Washington. 

Belle Shedd has returned from Nassau. 

Rogers Hall was glad to see Clara Smith again and she was 
given an enthusiastic welcome. 

Mrs. Boyden Pillsbury (Estelle Irish) spent February in 
Washington. 

Mrs. Thomas Dwyer (Ethel Kline, R. H., 1901) has a little 
daughter, born February 25. 

Katharine Shepard has been back to Rogers Hall this month. 
It is so long since she has been here that there were many 
things to show her and she was an enthusiastic spectator. 
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The Wellesley girls have been entertained also at Rogers 
Hall this month. Bernice and Ethel Everett spent Sunday 
with us and Alice Mather came over to dine with them. 

Our Rogers Hall Alumn:e at Smith College are fervent 
basket-ball players. Jessie Ames is coaching the Sophomores, 
and Florence Nesmith, the Freshmen. More important still, 
our three 1902 Rogers Hall representatives at Smith are on the 
Freshmen team. Alice Faulkner plays guard on the regular 
team, and on the sub-team, Lucy Walther plays guard and 
Florence Harrison, centre. It is no wonder, however, for they 
all played on the Rogers Hall team last year. 

The Alumnae who were fortunate in knowing Ruth Dutcher, 
will be pleased to hear of her success at Ann Arbor. Although 
she is taking a hard course she finds time for many outside 
amusements. As a Freshman, she was on the Basket-Ball 
Committee as well as holding the position of captain on 
her class team. This year she has been on the Freshman- 
Sophomore Spread Committee. On account of a weak ankle 
she has been obliged to give up athletics but she has been asked 
to join the “Deutsche Verein,” a club whose membership is 
based on scholarship. She is also a member of three French 
clubs, one of which is the ‘ 1 French Dramatic Club. ’ ’ Besides 
this list of honors, she recently has had two short stories accepted 
by one of the popular magazines. We all feel that this is a record 
worth having. Perhaps however, that which interests us most 
is that she has announced her engagement to Mr. Nelson Austin 
Kellogg, of Battle Creek. 

Alice Mather, R. H., ’02, is on the Freshman crew at 
Wellesley. 
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EDITORIALS, 


Sometimes children wonder why it is that the last day of 
school is called “Commencement Day.” It seems inappropriate 
to them. Why should the last be termed the beginning? The 
last of school, the beginning of real life — and what do we intend 
to do with this coming summer — this beginning? 

It is not a hard question for the girl who is going to college, 
for she should rest and amuse herself as she has hard work 
before her, and in the winter she may find it difficult to get the 
play that keeps Jack from being a “ dull boy.” She must try to 
get as well and strong as possible, so as to have a supply of 
reserve force to call on. Then there is her duty towards her 
family. She owes it to her parents to spend much of her time 
with them. She is to be at home such a short time that, if she 
is not careful, she will grow to be a stranger in her own home. 

The girl who expects to stay at home and, perhaps, to take 
up some indefinite work in the fall, has a harder task. She 
needs to rest for a month or more, but after that she should not 
let the summer go to waste. She has no set time for beginning 
work and, if she gets into lazy habits, it will be very hard to 
start up in the fall and work. She has no date for the com- 
mencement of her work, so if she is not careful she will let things 
drift along until late in the winter, or else she may find that 
summer has come again, and she has accomplished nothing. 
She had better try at once to fit into her new place at home, 
for it is a new place. All the other summers of her life have 
been vacations, but this one is the beginning of her life as a 
woman, and she should be very careful to start out right. 

But whatever her plans for the autumn may be, if she gets 
all the good possible out of the summer, she will have made the 
right beginning of the new part of her life. Helen C: Robe. 


COEDUCATION. 


There are always two points of view from which one may 
look at this subject — the masculine side, and the feminine. 
I think it would hardly be possible' for a girl to obtain a man’s 
honest opinion of this subject. Of course, the college men are 
too polite to say that they don’t like it; yet it is quite possible 
that all of them have, more or less frequently, decided yearnings 
for a place unhampered by the ever-present (in classes, at least) 
“co-ed,” and free from the “refining influence” which the ( girls 
are supposed to exert over the sterner sex. I have always held 
that the men who nobly refrain from calling us “co-eds” 
approve of us, and the rest don’t. 

Speaking from the girl’s point of view, I can say with assur- 
ance, that the beauty of co-education lies in the fact that 
you are perfectly free to choose your own line of conduct. If 
you wish to have friends among the men, and go about with 
them, you can do so. If not, there are plenty of nice girls with 
whom you can associate. The girls here have very jolly times 
together, and two girls can go to concerts, lectures, and track 
meets, without any other escort or chaperone. Very often a 
whole society will attend a foot-ball game or some other 
“function” in a body. There are many interests which serve 
to draw the girls together. For instance, in the Woman’s 
League there are several groups, each of ten girls, wdiose purpose 
it is to become better acquainted w r ith one another, as well as to 
look after ten Freshman girls, whom they select as especial 
charges. Then there are the class basket-ball teams, and the 
various “circles” in the Deutscher Verein, and Cercle Frangais; 
besides the annual Freshman-Sophomore spread, and the girls’ 
indoor meet, from both of which the men are excluded. 
Three or four girls who are congenial can go about everywhere 
together, and have all sorts of good times. It is not at all an 
unusual thing for girls to prefer each other’s society to that of 
the college men , although there is a strange lack of those violent 
and unenduring fancies commonly known as “ crushes.” (I trust 
this bit of slang has not become obsolete and unintelligible to 
the girls of Rogers Hall!) 
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On the other hand, if you wish to go about with the men, 
there are plenty of nice ones — really more than enough to go 
around. There is one prominent fraternity here, however, 
whose members have objected very strongly to co-education in 
general, and Michigan “co-eds” in particular. There is even a 
rumor to the effect that everyone who joined was obliged to 
make all sorts of promises with regard to foregoing the society 
of the aforesaid “refining influence.” I have been told lately, 
though, that their attitude has radically changed ,and that they 
have grown to, at least, tolerate our presence. 

I have heard various remarks about the informality of 
college life, and the familiarity engendered by the association 
of the men and girls in class-rooms. Much promiscuous acquaint- 
ance is supposed to arise from this. It has been my experience 
that there is as much formality here in connection with meeting 
people as there is anywhere else. Here, as everywhere, a formal 
introduction constitutes an acquaintance. The men always sit 
together on one side of the class-room, and the girls on the other. 
A casual meeting there, or a courtesy offered, does not, by any 
means, take the place of an introduction. One meets men 
through one’s room-mate, or a mutual friend; occasionally, it is 
necessary for an instructor to make two of his pupils known to 
each other. One may sit near a man in classes, meet him on 
the campus a dozen times a day, even room in the same house 
with him all the year, and yet not know him. I think I speak 
to just one man whom 1 have never formally met, that is because, 
one vacation, we happened to be in a city that was strange to 
both of us, and, meeting, we spoke with that delighted enthu- 
siasm born of the sudden recognition of a familiar face among 
thousands of unfamiliar ones. 

Concerning the lack of chaperoning, it is rather hard to 
speak. Everyone has commented upon the difference between 
the East and the West in that line, some claiming that girls 
should be guarded as carefully as possible, while others think 
that there is such a thing as a too strict guardianship. Perhaps 
it does rather startle a fond mamma to learn that her daughter 
has occasionally gone up the river with a man friend in the 
evening, and has stayed until half-past ten or eleven. But she 
grows accustomed to thinking that there are probably twenty 
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or thirty canoes on the same narrow little river every evening 
in the season, and that, after all, there is more real cast-iron 
chaperonage in a crowd of other college men and girls than in 
two or three of the young married women who are, for some 
unaccountable reason, usually the most popular chaperones. 

On the whole, I think co-education is a very desirable thing. 
I would, however, like to hear the opinion of a girl who had had 
the other side of college life. I heard a Senior, who has spent 
two years at Smith and two years here, say that really her kind 
of college course was the most broadening one she could imagine, 
for she had tried both ways, and could see the advantages and 
disadvantages of both. But we can’t all do that, for if we did, 
what would become of our college spirit? 

Ruth Hancock Dutcher, 

U. of M. ’05 (R. H. S. ’01). 


A QUAKER HEROINE. 


The creaking of the old rocking-chair was the only sound 
heard in the mean, white-washed room. Two rosy children 
were dreaming sweet dreams in one corner, and the only other 
occupant of the room was a fair, sweet girl, holding a tiny 
child in her arms. The small brother and sister had closed 
their eyes almost before their curly heads had touched their 
pillows, for their exciting game of hide-and-seek had completely 
tired them out. Dorothy Wynne had exhausted all her small 
store of tales, and had sung “Baby Bunting” over and over 
again, but Eunice refused to sleep. She sat curled up in Doro- 
thy’s lap, the picture of childish rebellion; every feature 
showed a mischievous revolt, even to her cunning little feet 
just peeping from under the white nightgown. She little knew 
the thoughts passing through the mind of her pale, patient 
sister, and glanced up into Dorothy’s face again and again, with 
something like a baby twinkle in her big, blue eyes. 
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At last, sister thought of a new story, and Eunice was all 
attention. 

The room was without any light, except for the moonbeams 
that stole in through the partly opened window. A sweet odor 
of apple blossoms was everywhere, and the outside air shared 
the perfume of the flowers with the tiny upstairs room of the 
farm-house. Beyond the apple trees, when the moon was 
bright enough, the river could be seen winding in and out, 
irrigating the neighboring farms. The moon was bright enough 
now, so that, glancing out of the window, before beginning her 
story, Dorothy could see a clumsy, flat-bottomed, boat, making 
little headway against the current. 

She did not need to strain her eyes in order to decide who 
was the occupant of the boat, for she knew instinctively that 
in a very little while, a sharp knock at the front door would 
rouse her mother from her nap over the knitting. 

She remained outwardly calm, and brought all her story- 
telling powers into full play. Very soon, Eunice was so excited 
about the little dog, who was in the act of rescuing his young 
master from a forest fire, that her little hands nervously clutched 
her nightgown, and her toes wiggled faster than ever. Then, 
after the boy’s rescue, either her late excitement, or the low, 
plaintive voice of her sister, made her drowsy; her breathing 
became low and regular, and in another moment she was tight 
asleep. Dorothy carefully laid her beside her sleeping brother 
and sister. 

The boat must be landing outside the farm-gate by this 
time, and the girl quickly went into her own room, on the other 
side of the hall. She did not need a glance at the old, cracked 
mirror to know that she was paler than usual, for her mind was 
in a state of agitation that would drive the color from much 
rosier cheeks than hers. She was smoothing her hair, and 
pinning a white bow at her neck, when she was seized with a 
violent fit of coughing. She quickly closed the door, and 
waited until the spasm, which shook her whole frail body, had 
passed over. She had hoped against hope for two years, that 
the cough was only the development of a severe cold. When, 
at the end of two years, the school committee decided that her 
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violent coughing distracted the pupils’ attention from their 
lessons, she went to a specialist, and resigned herself to her 
cruel fate. 

Her father had been ill with the same disease for many 
years, and there were many reasons for her thinking that she 
had a long life before her. But she realized that her disease 
was inherited, and even when she heard the ringing knock of 
her visitor, she determined to remain firm in her purpose, and 
to allow no feelings of love to overthrow her convictions. 

She was fully alive to the fact that she loved Philip Allen as 
much as her demure Quaker heart would allow. After five years 
of courtship — begun when she was perfectly well and happy, a 
girl in a short gingham pinafore, with two glossy brown 
braids hanging down her back — she was perfectly aware that 
sometime very soon he would ask her the all-absorbing question. 

She had made up her mind as to her answer two years ago, 
but the question seemed to be delayed with each visit. Somehow 
she felt that to-night she would be called upon to give the final 
test of her character. She could hear her mother talking to her 
caller, and still she stood before her bed, trying to calm her 
beating heart, and to muster a brave expression. She walked 
slowly down the stairs, and after the first formal greetings were 
over, the mother left the room to Dorothy and Philip. 

This lover of Dorothy, even in his loose-fitting homespun 
suit, was more than ordinarily handsome, as far as outward 
appearance goes. He was in direct contrast to the girl, for his 
face was deeply tanned by many days spent in the harvest 
fields. His arms had wielded many an axe, to clear the forest 
about his home, and his every action was muscular. His long, 
brown hair, was combed carefully back, and his mild, blue eyes, 
and firm mouth, easily showed that he was of the same sect as 
his sweetheart. He was not a brilliant conversationalist, for 
his only literature was the great book of nature, but he had a 
kindly heart, and worked hard, day by day, for one thing — a 
home for the woman of his choice. To-night, he was more 
loquacious than usual, and was watchful of every movement of 
the girl in the deep arm chair by the fire, which warmed away 
the chill of the early May evening. 
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After the new squire had been fully discussed, and the 
eccentricities of the village postmaster had been laughed over, 
he grew restless, and shuffled his great feet about, and twisted 
the black buttons on his coat until they hung on with but a 
single thread. 

Finally, he got up and walked over to the fire. “I feel 
rather chilly, so I think I shall come and sit down beside thee.” 
She said nothing in reply, so he began again, and asked about 
each baby sister in turn. To every question, he got nothing 
more than a monosyllable in reply, and he saw that something 
troubled Dorothy, but he had too much inborn delicacy to pry 
into her feelings. He had every reason to believe that the long 
courtship had been as agreeable to her as to him, so he nerved 
himself to the difficult task. 

Philip had none of Sir Richard Lovelace’s characteristics 
and he had no poetic fancies, to fling at his lady’s feet. He 
was straightforward and manly, and spoke from his simple 
heart, with no rhetorical embellishments. She heard him to 
the end, without interrupting him once. She loved him as she 
had never loved before, but the same spirit that enabled her 
Quaker ancestors to live through their persecutions for their 
faith, sprang up within her and blossomed. 

She had visions of a happy little home, all their own, sur- 
rounded by beautiful fields ; with her own little garden where she 
could raise her favorite flowers and luscious strawberries, where 
she and her husband could sit after a hard day’s work, and enjoy 
the beauties of the summer sunset, he with his pipe, and she with 
some long coveted book. Then the quiet of their evening would 
be disturbed by a number of her pet chickens, which had some- 
how escaped from the barn-yard. But, best vision of all, she 
could see dear little children romping at the father’s knee, while 
she sewed quietly by the lamplight. She hugged this vision 
close to her heart, and was loath to give it up, for she w T as pas- 
sionately fond of children, but her love was of the noblest sort. 
She loved them too well to be willing to see them grow 
up and gradually fade away before her eyes, pursued by the 
same fearful disease to which she was a victim. She drove 
all these pictures from her mind, and gave him her answer, 
in a low, pained voice, with as much quiet determination as she 
could muster. 
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She told him that some day he would understand ; for the 
present, he must bear up, as she found it so hard to do. She 
loved him dearly, but marriage was out of the question. She 
said this, and more, and refused to listen to his attempts to 
overcome her prejudices. 

When he had sadly closed the big, front door, she went 
quietly back to her room, and looked out on the fields, flooded 
with moonlight, and turned away only after she had seen the 
boat make a turn to the left and disappear from sight. 

Mary Elizabeth Bard. 


THREE WEEKS ON A MOUNTAIN RANCH. 


We little knew to what a paradise the train was taking us, 
as we thundered out of Denver, one sunny morning in July. 
We knew about the ranch in a general way, knew the name of 
its owner, but we were not expecting such a place as we saw at 
the end of our ride. But I must not omit this ride, for it was all 
grand, new and beautiful, to me especially, for I had never been 
far West before. 

For a long time after we left Denver, we went rapidly over 
a flat country of sandy soil, through which a slow stream was 
winding its way, and kept drawing nearer and. nearer to that 
long, hazy, blue mountain line in the distance. At last, we 
came under its shade, and the road ran, into a narrow canon, 
with walls of rock towering high on each side. In the centre 
of this canon, a noisy mountain stream came tumbling down, 
and it would attract our attention, first on one side of the track, 
and then on the other. The grade became steeper and steeper, 
the noise of the engine grew louder, and we realized that we 
were at last in the Rockies. Ever so often the train would 
stop at some settlement, consisting of a few houses, a store, 
and an inn; then, making the canon echo with its noise, would 
puff along towards Bailey, which was our destination. 

Bailey was like many of the small settlements along the 
road, but to us it was fraught with excitement, for it marked 
the end of our journey. At the station was Mr. Nahring, our 
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ranchman, waiting to escort us to the ranch. When we had 
driven a short distance, we descried, standing on the side of a 
mountain, up among the pines, a dwelling, which we knew must 
be Fairview Ranch house. 

Many people think of a ranch as a flat, treeless land, with 
cattle roaming at large over this area, and so perhaps it is, but 
a mountain ranch is quite a different thing, and this is what 
we saw the morning after our arrival, when we awoke from a 
refreshing sleep, in the almost cold night air, eight thousand 
feet above the sea level. Away down in the valley lay the 
little settlement of Bailey, and far below us rushed the beautiful, 
turbulent stream of cool mountain water. On the only flat 
ground down in the valley, were the barns and corrals, while on 
every side, as far as eye could reach, the giant mountains rose. 
We, ourselves, stood on the side of one, which, as we looked to 
the top, seemed inaccessible. The continuous murmur of the 
stream came up to us, and the mists, just lifting from the peaks, 
showed the blue Colorado sky. In the distance, patches of 
snow still lay on the mountain tops. 

To a city-bred person, the life on the ranch had a perpetual 
novelty about it that was fascinating. Tasks that would seem 
hardships to us, at home, were full of pleasure there. To see 
my mother and me carry water in buckets from the stream, 
and fill the tin boiler that was on the tiny stove in the wash- 
house in the meadow, then carry that to the tubs that stood 
in the sun, would have surprised many at home; but had 
they been at Fairview, they would have followed the same 
course. It was the only way one had for washing clothes. At 
Fairview, everyone lends a hand, and comes in to his meal with 
a hearty appetite, from his task of chopping wood, gathering 
eggs, or riding over the ranges. There, the common mode 
of conveyance, is the riding of the wiry little mountain 
ponies, and one is always dressed in divided skirts, or leathern 
schaps, ready to be off for a ride at any moment. 

One day a party of us climbed up the mountain behind the 
house, to an old deserted miner’s digging, and tried our luck 
with the pick-axe. We found nothing, of course, but we had 
satisfied that longing to dig, which one has on seeing the yellow 
holes thrown up on the sides of the mountains. 
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Another time, some men came down the track, with two 
trained bears. It was an event in the daily life of these hard- 
working people, whose business it is to toil, raise cattle, brand, 
and round up every year, and one and all on the ranch came 
down to the road to watch these old Bruins perform. 

Many slight but happy incidents happened each day, and 
time slipped away all too soon. As we rushed through the 
canons back to the city, we thought of our ranch life as one of 
the most beautiful vacations we had ever had. 

Saidee L. Forrest. 


OVERHEARD AT THE CLUB, 

■Why, holloa, Colonel! where’d you drop from? I thought 
you were in Florida by this time — summering here "with your 
wife, are you? — Yes, they say there’s good bass fishing farther 
up the coast, but I haven’t tried it yet. Sit down, and have a 
cigar, won’t you? So you and your wife are going to stay a 
while? I guess you’ll find plenty to do. I’m down here w r ith 
my daughter, myself, the one that was married two years ago, 
you know — Mrs. Edward Barton. — No, she’s not been sick 
exactly, just run down, and as Barton couldn’t spare the time 
away from his office just now, why I’m doing my best to take his 
place. — Yes, she’s had a pretty gay winter, but if it hadn’t been 
for the proverbial last straw she would have gotten through all 
right. Colonel, if you’ll stake your oath never to give me away 
to my daughter, I’ll put you onto the best joke of the season. 
Perhaps I oughtn’t to tell you this, but ever since it happened, 
I’ve been dying for a laugh, and I haven’t even dared smile when 
my daughter was in the room. You see, the joke was on her, 
so she naturally doesn’t see it. 

She’s been entertaining a good deal this winter — dances, 
receptions, and teas, and pretty generally putting her society 
foot foremost. Well, the culminating event of the season was 
to be a sort of house-party for a Russian duke that had just 
come over. Sally was especially pleased about it, because all 
the women had bid for him, and she was carrying him off under 
their noses. Just the day the people were to turn up, her butler 
ran off with a housemaid and got married. Sally was a good 
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deal cut up about it, because he was her especial pride — regular 
picture of an English butler, you know — and she had counted 
a good deal on the impression he’d make. 

Well, there wasn’t anything for her to do but get another 
one, and not extra much time to do it in, so she came into my 
office to ’phone to an employment bureau. I was sitting at my 
desk at the time, and I noticed that, after the central had given 
her the number she had asked for, she didn’t make sure who it 
was before she gave her message, and I thought it was rather 
unbusiness-like, but I didn’t say anything about it. She left 
her name and address, and asked them to send a good looking 
man with the best references, to the house, not later than four 
o’clock that afternoon. I remember thinking that it might 
have been better if she had specified whether she wanted a 
butler or a man to ’tend the furnace, but then I supposed she 
knew her business better than I did, and, to tell the truth, it was 
a warm day, and Sally was a little irritated, and put out, and I 
don’t believe she would have taken my suggestions in very good 
part. 

Well, that afternoon, when I came home from my office at 
five minutes past five, I found Sally flying around, about dis- 
tracted because the man hadn’t come. I managed to get her 
calmed down a little, and pretty soon the door-bell rang. Sally 
positively grew faint with relief when the maid told her it was a 
man to see her. She said she’d go down and ask him a few 
questions, for form’s sake, but that the men Blackstones sent 
up were always good. I have to laugh when I think of that, 
now. Well, sir, she hadn’t been gone five minutes when she 
came to the stairs and called to me to come down quickly. I 
thought her voice sounded a little scared, but I wasn’t prepared 
for the scene that met my eyes as I went into that room. They 
were both standing up, Sally and the man, with a table between 
them. The fellow was the dudiest looking dude I ever saw, 
blond hair smoothly parted, flower in his button hole, Montana 
diamond in his necktie, and patent leathers. The minute I 
came in, he turned to me and insolently demanded what we 
meant by bringing him way over here on this wild goose chase, 
said he didn’t believe the lady had any real intentions, and that 
any way he wouldn’t have her at any price, and so on. Sally 
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turned white as a sheet, and flew to me, thinking the man was 
drunk, or crazy. I thought so, myself, till I remembered that 
’phone message, and then I began to see daylight. I hustled the 
fellow out into the street, got some explanations from him, gave 
him a five dollar bill to keep his mouth shut, and came back to 
Sally. If I had been anything but a candidate for the lunatic 
asylum, I would have let her go on thinking he was drunk, but 
instead of that, I carefully explained that on account of her 
original method of ’phoning, and the carelessness of the central, 
she had called up a matrimonial agency, and her recent visitor 
was none other than a hopeful suitor for her hand. 

Well, after she had had hysterics for about two hours, she 
recovered in time to receive her guests. She bore up bravely 
all that week, but the strain of going butlerless must have been 
pretty bad, for I had to bring her down here as soon as it was over. 

Yes, it’s a good joke, but you want to be careful you don’t 
give me away. Sally would never forgive me if she knew I had 
told anybody. Why, even now the sight of a telephone turns 
her pale. — Yes, that’s your car, Colonel. Remember me to your 
wife, will you? Well, good-by; I’ll see you at the club to-night. 

Mildred W. Wilson. 


AWAKENING, 

A dull, brown scene awakening, 

Here a touch of tender green, 

There on the hillside kneeling 
A troop of the flowers of spring. 

A dead, dark ball, still fast a’clinging 
Shivers, opens, comes to life, 
Trembling alone, but hoping — 

A butterfly there in the light. 

The slanting sunbeams are falling 
’Cross a little child asleep, 

Now, the wee babe is stretching! 

A child is awake in the world! 

This man, he cares not for living, 
Nature has no charm for him, 

Christ in his heart is stirring — 

A soul will begin to live! 


Helen C. Robe. 


DR. GRENFELL AND THE GIRLS’ INTEREST IN HIS WORK. 


For along time the girls have not been so interested in any 
one as they were in Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell, who came to the 
school on Thursday, March nineteenth. He spoke to us for a 
very short time then, but we learned more about the poor Lab- 
rador fishermen, and the joyless life they lead, shut in the 
greater part of the year by huge barriers of snow and ice, than we 
could possibly have learned from the most exact scientific reports. 

We heard Dr. Grenfell for the first time the night before, 
at the Congregational Church, where he delivered his lecture, 
illustrated with very interesting stereopticon views. He told 
of the many dangers that the brave fishermen encounter in 
their hard struggle for existence, and his pathetic tales of the 
poor, little children and hard-working mothers, won our deepest 
sympathy at once. His voice and his whole manner were so 
sympathetic that we knew he lives for his work and loves it, 
and thinks nothing of the great sacrifice he has made, in the 
knowledge that he is doing his duty. 

When the Royal National Mission of Deep Sea Fishermen 
sent him up to Labrador, he was an athletic young Oxford 
graduate, who had had some medical training in a London 
hospital. As soon as he saw the deplorable condition of affairs 
in this far off northern land, he determined upon his life work. 

He did not begin his labors at first equipped with a beau- 
tiful boat, like the “ Strathcona,” but he had only a ninety-seven 
ton sailing vessel. However, this rude craft was filled with sick 
and wounded, and the doctor’s services were sought after 
every hour. 

In the summer, Dr. Grenfell tours the country, rousing the 
people to enthusiasm for his cause, by his simple, but eloquent, 
language. Then, when he has collected funds and supplies 
enough to last him through the winter, he returns to his chosen 
land among the icebergs; and goes about doing good and 
bringing cheer to thousands of hearts. 

Year after year, people have become more interested in 
these Esquimaux fishermen, until, through the efforts of Lord 
Strathcona, Dr. Grenfell was made the proud possessor of his 
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useful little steamship “ Strathcona.” Her hospital is fully- 
equipped, is fitted out with electric lights and X-rays, and 
is used almost constantly, and as many as three thousand 
cases of suffering are alleviated every year. 

Dr. Grenfell does more than care for the bodies of these 
people; he tries to bring as much happiness as possible into 
their lives, so he has introduced circulating libraries and sports 
into the country. They enjoy their games of football and their 
relay races as much as any young college fellow does. He 
thoroughly understands his people, and they worship him, with 
good reason, as a kind of god. He has been a veritable Father 
Damien to the poor unfortunates of Labrador, who know the 
significance of few words save “work” and “suffering.” 

After we had listened to the Doctor’s interesting lecture on 
Wednesday evening, we were delighted to learn that he was to 
open school for us the following morning. He spoke to us for 
about half an hour, but we never knew a half hour to pass by 
so quickly. We were proud of the opportunity of meeting him, 
and were so moved by his simple, earnest manner, and his sad 
tales of suffering, that w r e thought we should like to do some- 
thing to help him in the way of a substantial contribution of 
money. So, after the Easter vacation, on the first Saturday 
evening, some of the girls gave a pretty tableau, called “ Reveries 
of a Bachelor,” followed by a delightful little play in one act, 
“ Six Cups of Chocolate.” After the play, we danced, and as the 
girls had invited their friends, we had a very good time indeed. 

When the entertainment was over, we found that we had 
realized a good round sum, of which we were very proud. With 
the addition of a very generous contribution from a friend of 
the school, who is as deeply interested in the cause as we are, 
we had fifty dollars to send to Dr. Grenfell’s agents. 

Half of the money was sent to Dr. Hale and Mr. Wm. F. 
Round, to be used for things that were most needed on this 
winter’s expedition. Later, we shall know exactly what use 
has been made of the money. The rest of the money will be 
used in the purchase of two sloyd benches, and we shall be kept 
informed of Dr. Grenfell’s labors, by an interesting little maga- 
zine called “Among the Deep Sea Fishers,” published quarterly 
at Toronto. Mary Elizabeth Bard. 


THE DESCENT OF THE ALPS, 


It was a large, sunny room, on the third floor of a girls’ 
boarding school, Bagdon Hall. The room was indeed a 
weird one — at least, so the three girls who occupied it thought. 
One of its peculiarities was its number of doors. One led into 
the front hall, and was, of course, a very necessary means of 
departure. Another opened into a large room called the “old 
gym,” no longer used for gymnastics, whence at night, when 
everything was still, and the door had to be left open for venti- 
lation, came the most unearthly noises. Beatrice Witherby 
swore it was haunted, and if, at night, she awoke and heard the 
floor creak, just as if someone were walking over it, she became 
so frightened she could not even pull the covers over her head. 
It really was queer how the floor would creak at regular intervals, 
as if someone were gradually nearing the door, and you could 
almost see “It,” whatever you expected “It” to be, standing 
in the doorway. 

A third door led into the attic, which was the most curious 
part of the house.' The school had formerly been an old man- 
sion house, and, although it had been partly remodeled, the 
attic had remained unchanged. When the girls first came, 
the door was locked, but one day it was discovered that the key 
to the hall door fitted it, so, of course, this led to explorations. 

The Alps, as the mountainous path was called which led up 
through the attic to the room at the end of the hall, were dis- 
covered passable shortly after the return of the girls from the 
Christmas holidays, when Beatrice, always the heroine, was sent 
up to the attic on the important errand of procuring a costume 
for a play in which she was to take the leading part. The path 
led first up the stairs, then across the floor, between trunks and 
old furniture, to the opposite corner. This part of the route was a 
perfect labyrinth, with many complicated windings. The 
descent was made through the ceiling into the closet of a room at 
the end of the corridor, where the ceiling was not plastered, but 
roofed with broad boards. The last portion of the journey was 
made in large steps, from the rafters to a huge chest of drawers 
built in the closet, from that to a chair and hence to the floor. 
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On this particular evening, the three girls were hard at work, 
when Beatrice inquired the time of Eoline, who possessed the 
most important article of furniture in the room — a clock. The 
inquiry produced an exclamation of joy, as it proved to be nine 
o’clock, and the evening study hour was over. 

The girls, after a lengthy whispered conversation, removed 
their shoes, unlocked the door to the attic, and quietly ascended. 
Eoline, better known as “Clumsy,” because of her remarkable 
ability to fall all over herself, followed last as usual, while Sue 
led the way, and Beatrice was carefully guarded in the middle. 

In another room, on the same floor, called by its occupants, 
the “Rose Room,”on account of the large rose-figured screen it 
contained, two girls were anxiously awaiting the arrival of the 
mountain climbers. 

These girls, Ruth Rathmore and Mary Klein, were about the 
merriest girls in the school. It is not at all surprising, then, that 
their room should be at the foot of the Alps. It was Ruth’s clever 
wit that secured for the girls the appropriate name for their little- 
discovery. She said it reminded her of Hannibal’s passage of the 
Alps she had just been studying about in Roman History. The 
dangers his men were exposed to on the journey and the diffi- 
culties of the march were, she thought, very similar to those of 
this “attician route” and its perilous passage. Mary Klein, 
because of her lankiness, was called “Sticks” by her German 
friends, who did not think her own name was sufficiently 
appropriate. 

So “ Sticks ” and Ruth, in their dimly lighted room — for in 
this school lights must be out at nine-thirty, and no visiting was 
allowed after the evening study hour — were growing impatient. 
They did not dare light the gas, so in the farthest corner of the- 
room, the flame of a pink candle was slowly nearing the brass- 
candlestick. 

The mountain climbers were gradually approaching the sum- 
mit, gradually they were making their way across the floor, when- 
suddenly, Beatrice ordered a halt. “Girls, I tell you what 
would simply be no end of fun, if you will both agree. Let’s get- 
into some of these old costumes and surprise the girls. I have 
the match-box, so we can easily find them, and just hop into* 
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them in any fashion until we reach the ‘Rose Room,’ then we 
can rearrange ourselves. It will be great sport to pounce down 
upon them suddenly in these togs.” 

The other two agreed, as they always did with all Beatrice’s 
suggestions. So, after much scrambling and silent giggling, 
they were arrayed, and continued on their journey, and a weird 
looking group they made. 

The passage was continued with greater difficulty now, as 
the path became more rugged, the attic not being floored over in 
this part of the house, and it required great skill for the theatrical 
troupe to journey over the rafters in their present costumes. 

Just before the girls neared the famous uplifted board, which 
had witnessed a number of passages of this kind, “ Clumsy ” 
pushed to the front, tearing her gown in the process, and 
informed her sister-climbers that she was going to descend first. 
‘‘You two always go first and leave me here in the dark until I 
become simply petrified. Besides, a Queen Anne should precede 
a Martha Washington, if age has any voice in the matter. Will 
you kindly allow me to proceed?” 

The other girls, seeing it was useless to argue the matter, let 
her have her way, and she prepared to drop to the chest. But, 
alas and alack, catching her foot between two rafters, and losing 
her balance, she fell through the opening and hung suspended 
by her heel in mid-air. 

This touched the funny spot of the girls above, and they 
could not assist her on account of their attempts to stifle their 
laughter. But those below, hearing a racket, rushed to the door, 
and seeing the form in a Queen Anne costume, suspended by her 
heel, they burst into repeated peals of laughter, which, of course, 
brought in their neighbors to learn the cause of the disturbance. 
Among them came Miss Grover, who had charge of this floor. 
When she had viewed the form in the closet, she laughed with the 
others but hastened to help them extricate the unfortunate girl. 
Poor Queen Anne, it was a sad ending for her! 

After the excitement was over and the girls had returned to 
their rooms, Miss Grover had a little talk with the culprits. She 
thought “Clumsy,” for one, had been suspended long enough, 
and upon the promise of the good behavior of the other girls, 
they, too, went unpunished. 
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But the passage through the Alps was blocked up forever; 
the secret descent was securely nailed, and much to the sorrow of 
the girls, their nightly visits were discontinued. The whole 
affair was kept very quiet, and few people ever heard of it. 
For two weeks “ Clumsy” was unable to put a shoe on the poor 
foot that was the cause of their loss ; when anyone inquired about 
it, she replied that she had just caught her foot on a board and 
they questioned her no further, thinking to themselves, ‘‘Some 
more of her clumsiness.” 

Helen Adams. 


LIFE ON A TEXAS PRAIRIE, 


A ranch is a delightful place to spend one’s childhood — 
at least, I think so. In summer, the days are so long and hot 
we can’t do much, except early in the morning or late in the 
evening. We get up at five o’clock, and ride horseback until 
seven, then we come in and eat our breakfast; after that, we 
drive the cows out to pasture, and sometimes we ride over five 
or six miles to see our friends. Through the day, we generally 
stay about the house, and try to endure the heat. At five 
o’clock, it begins to get cool, and sometimes we ride horseback, 
go out and drive the cows home, or just ride around for pleasure. 
After supper, we go down to the barn, and help the men milk 
the cows, which is great fun, especially when the cow kicks the 
bucket of milk and spills it. 

In the winter, we cannot have our rides, because it is very 
cold sitting still on a horse. We have a great deal of snow, 
but never any sleigh rides, as the snow melts so quickly. We 
have very few blizzards, but when they come, they generally 
do a great deal of damage. Sometimes it will be just a quiet 
snow all day, then in the evening, the north wind begins to 
blow, it turns very cold, and by morning, everything is frozen. 
We lose many cattle in a blizzard, as we can’t put them all in 
a barn, and as there are no large hills for them to get under, 
the poor things freeze to death. Then, too, as the ground is 
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covered with snow, they can’t get at the grass, and we have 
feed for them; if it is cold very long, and the snow doesn’t 
melt, the feed does not last long for so many. 

Notwithstanding the fact that out-door life is pleasant in 
the summer, it is in the winter that we have our jolliest 
times. In -the evening, after all the work is finished for the 
day, we all gather in the dining-room to play cards or games. 
We are like one large family, for the cowboys, as we call the 
men, enter into all the fun. Another thing that keeps us busy 
in the winter-time is our school, which lasts from October until 
April. The school-house was a mile from us, and in the winter 
we always drove in a cart, drawn by a mule. There was no 
barn to put the mule in, and, as we stayed all day, the poor 
mule had to stand tied to a post until four o’clock, and by that 
time he would be pretty cold. When w r e started home, he 
would run off with us, and never stop until he was safe in the 
barn. He was eighteen years old, but he was able to run 
swiftly. In the spring, we generally walked to school, and 
stayed all day; of course, we took our dinner. There was no 
well at the school-house, so everyone would bring a bottle of 
water, and on very warm days we would often drink all of it, 
and by the time we got home, we would be rather thirsty. 

School kept from nine until twelve, and from one until 
four. There were never more than twelve pupils, and one 
winter there were only three — my sister, brother, and myself. 
We very seldom had the same teacher for two years ; they 
came a long distance, often for their health, and one year 
on the prairies would be enough for them. One of the ranch- 
men taught us two successive years, and I think we learned 
more in those two years than in all the rest. We were afraid 
of him, and he was not a bit afraid to punish us on all occa- 
sions. We were not obliged to study out of school hours; 
there were so few of us, we had plenty of time to prepare our 
lessons in school, and we never dared not to know them. 
There was no one in my class but myself, so I had to know my 
lessons very well. 

Once a month, on Friday afternoons, we would all learn 
pieces to speak, and, of course, we wouldn’t have any lessons. 
We were never troubled by many visitors. Every morning we 
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had singing, and the teacher would read to us from the Bible. 
The close of school was always a great day. We dressed up in 
our best clothes, and on this day we would have a particularly 
good luncheon, and we would all eat out of doors. There 
were no trees close by to go under, but we didn’t mind the sun. 
Of course, on this day we would all know our pieces, and 
would learn songs. Our parents generally came over, and, if 
not, we would have a good time among ourselves. We always 
gave our teacher a present, and she very often gave us one. 
The teacher generally boarded with some pupil who went to 
the school. One boarded three years with us and then was 
married. 

Another source of amusement, especially in the winter, 
was the post office; we had it for eight years. The mail came 
twice a week, and went out twice. The postman drove a 
horse and cart, and had to go about forty miles a day. He 
was supposed to be at our house at one o’clock, and he was 
generally on time. The mail came regularly on Tuesdays and 
Saturdays, and everyone would come for it from one o’clock 
until nine at night. People were not obliged to get their mail 
on any fixed day, as the post office was always open, so 
somebody came to the house nearly every day, and you may 
be sure we children enjoyed seeing the visitors and hearing 
them talk. 

So, after all, life on a Texas prairie is not nearly so dull and 
uninteresting as most people suppose it to be. 

Ethel Tyler. 


AT THE HOTEL MARQUARDT, 


When we arrived in Stuttgart, the capitol of Wurtemberg, 
we drove straight to the Hotel Marquardt, one of the largest 
and finest hotels in the city. What was our surprise, when we 
reached the main entrance, to find it guarded by two sentinels, 
and a crowd of people gathered in the street. The hotel was 
filled with army officers of high rank, and men of very distin- 
guished appearance. We couldn’t imagine what was happen- 
ing. At supper, however, our curiosity was to be satisfied. 
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When we entered the caffi, as it was still rather early, there 
was hardly anybody to be seen; we had been there but a short 
time when we heard a great commotion at the door, and a tall 
man, in military uniform, entered, followed by two or three 
other army officers. His martial bearing, and the orders which 
decorated his breast, indicated clearly to us that he was a man 
of some rank and distinction. He seated himself at no great 
distance from us, and was immediately surrounded by all the 
waiters in the establishment, who were bowing and scraping 
and tumbling over themselves to wait upon him. We also 
noticed that a crowd had gathered at the door to peer in at the 
newcomer, and it needed the united efforts of all the porters 
and bell-boys to keep it back. Our curiosity was naturally 
aroused concerning this man, who had the whole hotel and, 
apparently, the entire populace of the city at his feet. 

When my father inquired of a waiter as to his identity, he 
was answered with grand flourish, “Seine hochgeborene geehrte 
Hohiet, der Graf von Waldersee!” Der Graf von Waldersee! 
The Count of Waldersee! Was it possible that we were in the 
presence of that famous statesman, the man who stands next 
to the Kaiser in the German government? We knew now why 
the hotel appeared to be a garrison of officers; the presence of 
the sentinels and of the crowd at the entrance was now explained 
to us. Often the King of Wurtemberg passed in the hall com- 
paratively unnoticed — kings are indeed of little importance in 
comparison with Germany’s greatest statesman! 

Marguerite Holmes. 


BARNUM & BAILEY'S IN BERLIN, 


One May morning, all Berlin was in a great stir when the 
enormous train, bearing one of the world’s greatest circuses 
pulled into the station, among a crowd of excited bystanders. 
After unloading, the procession made its way to the circus 
grounds, followed by half the city’s populace. The sensation 
and excitement that prevailed throughout the city was intense, 
for it is a rare thing for Germany to have an American circus 
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and they regard it as something decidedly unusual, and in 
many ways it is. Abroad, they have buildings for circuses, 
just as they do for plays and operas. By this arrangement, 
there can be only one ring, and, perhaps, the thing that created 
the greatest sensation was the fact that Barnum and Bailey’s 
had three rings. Such a sight had probably never before been 
witnessed in Berlin. 

When the procession reached the grounds, with that well- 
known American “hustle,” they went straight to work, and 
within a few hours had everything up and in order. The 
Germans stood aghast — it took away their breath. Why, 
the most natural thing for them to do, would have been 
to stare at the things for several hours, and then slowly and 
leisurely get to work, and in the course of a couple of days com- 
plete their task. Another wholly American feature about the 
circus was that it had no royal box. It seemed a relief to go 
into a public building and not see a royal box, but even that 
pleasure was not long left to us, for the Emperor notified the 
managers of his intention of coming, and therefore, a special 
place was piepared for him. Marguerite Holmes. 


DAILY THEMES, 


The other day, some workmen were cutting down a tree, 
when they found a nest of gray squirrels just in time to save 
them from an awful fall. It was interesting to watch the care- 
fulness with which those workmen handled the little baby squir- 
rels. I could not see where the mother was, but I heard the 
most pitiful cries from all around me, and I only wished she 
could understand that her little ones were safe. 

My friend took one into the house to bring up, and one of 
the workmen took the other. It is very funny to watch little 
“Punjab” eat, for he is only a tiny baby with closed eyes. The 
only way he can take his milk is by a medicine dropper. He 
will open his little mouth very wide and swallow the milk as 
fast as it is dropped down. He is very tame, and as soon as 
he is big enough, he is to return to his natural freedom again. 

Clara Francis. 
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Above my desk hangs a pen and ink sketch of an old man. 
His head is bent forward, his eyes tightly closed, and every 
line portrays supreme rest. His mouth is a single line, drawn 
down at the corners, but that one line is far more expressive 
than many curved and beautiful ones. 

Whenever I look at him, I am seized with an insane desire 
to poke him under the chin and say, “Wake up, old man!” 

Edna Lees Mills. 


It was a lazy tune, but it was a lazy day, and any other 
tune would have seemed out of place. The noon meal was 
over, and the campers were resting. The two hammocks on 
the piazza hung still, with their sleepy burdens, while along 
figure lay stretched in the shade, leisurely fanning away the flies. 
At the edge of the pond, a boat was drawn up under the drooping 
trees, sheltered from the glare of the midday sun. It was 
from this quiet nook that that sleepy tune floated forth and 
mingled with the restful lapping of the water against the shore. 

Sibyl Wright. 


Dewdrops sparkle on the lawns 
And in the hearts of flowers; 

Birds are carolling their songs 
To greet this Spring of ours. 

Saidee Forrest. 


a PET. 

I have read of all kinds of queer pets, but I think my last 
one was as queer as any I have heard about. 

He was a truly handsome wasp, with some yellow about 
him, but mostly of a beautiful black. All one winter he lived 
in the parlor, and as it was my custom to eat crackers in that 
room every afternoon, when I came home from school, he man- 
aged to live right royally. 
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He spent most of his time high up on the window curtains, 
for, poor little fellow, he realized that the world in general was 
hostile to him; it was only when I was there alone, that he came 
down and buzzed happily about. At first, he would sit on the 
table, and eye me as if wondering why I was not afraid; then, 
after much fussing, he would fly over and alight on my shoulder. 
Little as most people would like this, I found him most com- 
panionable. 

When I told of this little pet, my friends were afraid he 
would sting me, just as if he did not know I was fond of him, 
and I am sure he was fond of me, in his own wasp way. No 
thought of harming me ever entered his wee head. 

One afternoon, he and I had been having a long tete-h-tete, 
I reading a book, he crawling over the pages perfectly content, 
when one of the girls came in to see me. When she saw the 
wasp, she was terrified, for she “hated bugs.’’ I was called 
out of the room just at this point, and when I returned I found 
my little friend lying stiff and pathetic on the floor — dead. 

What right had she to kill him? He had done her no harm! 
No wonder wild creatures hate men, with all the strength of 
their being. Helen Robe. 


The breeze wafted the sound of a bugle-call to our window. 
Faintly its echo came, then all was still, except for those voices 
of Nature that are always awake on a summer night. Down in 
the marsh, at the end of the little lake, the old frogs were gor- 
looing, gorlooing, and the tree toads were singing to the moon. 

The shadows on the lawn were dense, and the stone of the 
old fountain in front of the school was bathed in the white 
moonlight. The vine clambering around my window was soft 
and cool to the touch, and the smell of the locust tree came 
heavily on the air. The stars looked down on the earth, and 
seemed to twinkle their approval. Saidee Forrest. 


The meadows, moonlit, silent. Through 
The waving grass the night-winds blew, 

Pale stars seemed dropping from their height — 

A fairy, dreamy, summer night. 

Saidee Forrest. 


BOOK REVIEW, 
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LADY ROSE’S DAUGHTER. 

Harper and Brothers have published recently, Mrs. Hum- 
phrey Ward’s latest novel, “Lady Rose’s Daughter,” which 
has been running for the past year in Harper’s Magazine. What 
book has been more widely talked of lately than this one, and 
surely, since it has been brought so much before the public 
notice, there must be some reason for it, and what is it? In 
the first place, the majority of Mrs. Ward’s works are popular, 
and so attention was given to this for the sake of former ones. 
Also the illustrations, by Christy, added greatly to the attrac- 
tiveness of the book. Then, again, there was much discussion 
regarding the source from which Mrs. Ward had obtained her 
plot; but the charge of plagiarism brought against her was 
groundless, for she thought that the similarity to the life of 
Mile. Lespinasse would be recognized so generally, that it would 
be unnecessary for her to tell from where she took the plot. 

Yet these are only the outside attractions, and they are 
not all, for when one first commences to read he cannot help 
but be interested in the story. The style is easy, there is 
a good deal of action from the very first, and here and there it 
is dotted by charming bits of description, which rest the mind 
of the reader. The one of the house of Heribert Street is 
vivid in every detail, and yet not at all mechanical; then the 
scenery and the beauties of Switzerland is another passage 
which is especially well written, so that almost any reader can 
feel himself there among the mountains, and the lakes, which 
characterize that country. 

The characters, too, are rather unusual, and yet all of them- 
can be easily understood. The heroine, Julie Le Breton, may 
seem strange, and her actions unaccountable, at times, but 
faking her bringing up into consideration, I think one can 
easily understand her, and even love her. 

In most novels, one can tell how the story will “turn out,” 
for the hero and heroine seem to be brought together more or 
less throughout the entire plot, but not so in “Lady Rose’s 
Daughter.” The general opinion, up to the very conclusion, is, 
I think, that Julie will marry Warkworth. It is easy to see why 
she, an attractive, sympathetic, and very passionate woman, 
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could be so fascinated by the bold, daring, and reckless Wark- 
worth. Yet it was not the good in Julie that he brought out, 
and as soon as she left him, and was under the influence of 
Delafield, the best in her was developed. It was her husband’s 
cool and level head, his patience, and religiousness which, in 
the end, made Julie the woman she was, for he called forth the 
very noblest of her qualities. It was by his silence and dignity 
that at last he won her love. They were certainly suited for 
each other, just as Warkworth and Julie’s cousin Aileen were, 
for in her is sweetness, calmness, and constancy, perhaps not 
so pleasing to the reckless soldier as Julie, but one who would 
make much more of a man of him. Would the plot have been 
improved if Warkworth had lived and married Aileen? By 
no means, for as it was, he died, true to Julie to the last, while 
Aileen had perfect faith in him, and Julie loved him as some one 
above her and unreal. This adds to the enjoyment of the book, 
for it gives it weirdness and complexity, while, if Julie had loved 
Delafield in the beginning, and Warkworth had loved and 
married Aileen, it would be nothing more than a modern fairy 
tale, where they always marry and live happily ever after. 

The variety of characters introduced in this book is quite 
remarkable. At first it reminds one of Dickens, in the respect 
that so many are brought in all at once, that it is hard to keep 
them distinct, but as soon as this difficulty is mastered, each one 
by itself is extremely interesting to trace out. 

How well Lady Henry is portrayed to us! We can fairly 
see her in her chair, handsome and dignified, though well along 
in years, surrounded by her friends, discussing society, or the 
leading questions of the day; or again as she appeared at the 
door of the drawing-room the night a few of the men who 
attended her receptions regularly stayed in secret to have a cup 
of coffee and a little chat with Julie; or when, at the end, she 
humbled herself, and asked forgiveness of Julie, the Duchess of 
Chudleigh. All these different phases are so realistic and so 
natural. 

There is much in the book which must be read between the 
lines, and that always is enjoyable, for after the book is read 
there is a great deal to think about and work out in one’s mind. 
Whether this novel will live or not, only time can tell us, but the 
bare fact that it has attracted the attention, not only of people 
in general, but even of writers of the present day, goes to show 
that there must be something about the book worth while. 

Nathalie Newhall. 
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“Freshman English and Theme Correcting in Harvard 
College,” by Copeland and Rideout, may not be a book which 
will appeal to all English classes, but as the English A girls at 
Rogers Hall have been taking a course parallel to the English A 
at Harvard, they have all found the book of interest. 

The writers, a lecturer and an instructor at Harvard Uni- 
versity, have presented, in tabular form, the year’s work, 
arranged by months, and have given, in some detail, the methods 
by which this program is carried out. In comparing the Harvard 
program with the one we have followed at Rogers Hall, we find 
the main departure has been in subjects of our longer or “fort- 
nightly” themes. Some variation from the Harvard program 
has been necessary, because of the work which some of the class 
have done for “Splinters” from time to time, and because of the 
play which was written and presented in February as a part of 
the class work. 

Our “Daily Themes” have covered much the same class of 
subjects used by the college students, and included bits of narra- 
tion, description, exposition, translation, and imitation. 

The reading in our course has followed the Harvard course 
of 1901, which prescribed “David Copperfield” in place of “Adam 
Bede,” and included a list of short stories by several authors — 
Kipling, Stevenson, Hawthorne, Poe, Hardy, Sarah Orne Jewett, 
Mary Wilkins, and Alfred de Maupassant. 

Copeland and Rideout have not made this English book a 
text-book; they merely intended to have it show some of the 
methods which are used by some instructors at Harvard. They 
have printed many specimen themes of different Freshmen, 
which show the corrections, and afterwards give the rewritten 
theme. There are also four themes in their original versions 
which are reproduced in facsimile and are extremely interesting. 
They remind us of our corrected themes, except that they show 
more generous splashes of red ink. This book, I think, would be 
especially interesting to pupils intending to go to college, for it 
helps them to understand how themes are corrected, and to 
appreciate the comments which they receive. 

Clara A. Francis. 


CHILDREN'S PAGE. 


A tree’d cannibal. 

One hot day on a tropical island roamed a lonely cannibal 
picking a bone of some fresh victim. Suddenly he perceived 
some strange red creature coming in the distance, and as he was 
the last of his race, except a few relatives, he dropped his bone 
and climbed a tree. I will try to describe him as he was sitting 
there, astride a limb of the tree, waiting for this strange animal. 

On his head was a missionary hat, a trifle gory, from under 
which his hair fell down on his shoulders. The hair was curi- 
ously entwined with teeth of various kinds, which, with his large 
eyes and tusk-like teeth, gave a peculiar and startling effect. 
Around his neck was a string of bear’s claws, from which hung 
another huge tooth similar to that in the right-hand corner on 
the third shelf in some room in the British Museum. The 
remainder of his apparel was very dirty and apparently 
another part of a missionary’s clothing. His singular attitude 
and unkempt looks nearly gave friend “Watson” a serious attack 
of laughing. 

Friend “ Watson ’’and myself had been touring in our auto- 
mobile and as the automobile was red, and as the cannibal was 
uncivilized, he quite naturally mistook our machine for a strange 
animal. 

As we approached, the cannibal evidently took us for the 
“Phuto” of his people, and hung on to the tree with teeth and 
nails. 

I laughed right out, and pulling my fountain pen and note 
book from my pocket, I wrote this story, which I intend to 
place in my book, “The Wilds of the Tropical Islands.” 

Annis Kendall. 


A DAY ON MT. MANSFIELD. 

It was very windy that day I went up Mt. Mansfield, and 
when we climbed up on the nose, we had to hold on tight to each 
other to keep from being blown away. The mountain’s outline 
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is very much like the profile of a face, and just underneath the 
nose, and about two miles from the chin, is the mountain house. 
We went up on the nose just before dinner, and afterwards 
walked over to the chin. It was a bright, beautiful day, and 
we had a fine view of Lake Champlain on one side, and the White 
Mountains on the other. 

We had gone just over the lower lip (a great heap of rocks), 
when we saw a storm crossing Lake Champlain towards us. It 
was a beautiful sight, as it swept over the lake, and each place 
grew darker as it advanced, until we, ourselves, were left without 
a bit of sunlight, while way beyond, the lake, which had been 
dark such a short time before, now shone like a streak of silver 
in the sun. 

We decided to start for the house at once, because we knew 
that it would be useless to try to go to the chin and back before 
the storm broke. But the rocks were hard to get over quickly, 
and before we had reached the upper lip, the rain began to fall. 
We hastily found a cave-like hole in a rock and crept into it. 

It rained steadily for a few minutes, but the shower did not 
last long, so we soon emerged to find ourselves “in the clouds.’’ 
They surrounded us on every side, and we caught glimpses of 
the lake and hills beyond, through them as they drifted past us. 
Then we started for home, not at all sorry that we had been 
caught in a storm on the mountains. 

Hazel Chadwick. 


AN UNTIMELY DEATH. 

Poor mousie lived in the flour barrel, 

With his family of four; 

They heard a noise, so four of them 
Ran into a hole in the floor. 

Poor mousie was scooped up with the flour, 

And now the poor thing’s dead. 

He came to a most untimely end, 

For we found him in the bread! 

Dorothy Wright. 
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BOB WHITE. 

Little five-year-old Leon rushed into the house one morning 
and cried, “Oh, mamma, come quickly and see! I have found 
him, the boy the little quails have been calling for so long.” I 
went out to see whom Leon had found. It was a little colored 
boy, who said his name was Robert White, but the boys called 
him Bob White. 

Leon was delighted, and he said, “Oh, won’t the quails be 
glad to think that I have found the person they have been 
calling for so long? Listen! they are calling now,” and turning 
to the boy, “come, and we will find them.” As he neared the 
corner of the field, where the quails were calling “ Bob White! 
Bob White!” he shouted, “ I have found him, pretty little quails, 
and am bringing him to you as fast as I can;” but the pretty 
little quails flew away as soon as they heard him. 

When Leon returned, his face was full of disappointment 
as he said, “ He wasn’t the boy the little quails wanted, after all, 
for they all flew away as soon as I called.” 

Marion Kimball. 


A RUIN. 

It was on a Sunday afternoon, late in September. Every- 
thing was quiet in the woods except for the singing of the birds 
and the slight breeze which wafted an occasional leaf to the 
ground. 

As I stood on the bank of a little ravine and looked off into 
the distance, .1 could see a peculiar dimness which I attributed 
to that blue haze which you so often see in September. 

The frost had already been at work, and the woods were a 
mass of color. Here, I could look down on the top of a maple 
which was a bright scarlet; behind were a group of dark chest- 
nuts which made an effective background for all this brilliant 
coloring. The underbrush was still a bright green, for it was 
protected somewhat from the frost by the trees. 

In the ravine, a little brook made its way over the stones 
and around little dams, which were formed by the leaves. The 
silence was broken by the chattering of the squirrels, who were 
busily laying in their winter supplies in an old stump. 
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On the top of the opposite bank, set in among some tall 
maples, was an old shanty in which they boiled maple syrup in 
the spring. In the doorway, was a half pail filled with nuts 
which the boys had left there. Some ashes marked the place 
where the kettle had stood the last spring. 

As I looked out again into the distance, I was startled to 
see the change. That which I supposed to be blue haze was 
smoke, and the rising wind already brought the odor of burning 
timber. The woods were on fire, that was certain, and the 
more quickly I could hurry out, the better. Men were begin- 
ning to gather in excited groups, but I left them to control the 
fire while I made my way home, quickly. 

It was the next Sunday that I stood in the same place, but 
what a contrast! There were no singing birds, no chattering 
squirrels, no beautiful colors for the eye to revel in, only the 
cold, charred tree-trunks that stood like monuments of that 
glorious Sunday, a week ago. Across the ravine were the ruins 
of the shanty and some barrel hoops. A tree had fallen across 
the brook which splashed over it in a little water fall. 

“I chatter, chatter as I flow 
To join the brimming river. 

For men may come, and men may go, 

But I go on for ever.” 

Hilda Talmage. 


SCHOOL NEWS. 


THE FRENCH PLAYS. 

On March twenty-first, two plays were given by the French 
scholars of the school. The first one was a one-act comedy 
called “ Une Heroine,” presented by the younger girls. 

The story of the play is as follows: Madame de Pont- 
Levis has a niece, Cyprienne, who lives with her. The latter 
has a way of telling stories not always based on fact, in 
which she represents herself as the heroine of the most 
remarkable adventures. Now Madame de Pont-Levis knows 
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that Cyprienne is a coward at heart, and wants to break 
her of this habit of telling stories, so she decides to use heroic 
measures. After one or two fruitless attempts, she finally 
hits upon a plan which brings about the desired results. 
While three of Cyprienne’s friends, Jeanne, Clothilde and 
Angele, are visiting at the house, her aunt turns the room 
upside down — upsetting chairs and putting everything into con- 
fusion. She then calls Cyprienne, telling her that burglars are 
in the house, and that she is to wait there to guard the room, if 
they should return, while she herself arouses the servants. As 
soon as Cyprienne is left alone, she begins to show signs of terror, 
which is doubly increased when Baptiste, the old game-keeper, 
enters the room in quest of some tools. She is so agitated that 
she does not recognize the servant, but mistakes him for a 
burglar, and giving one piercing shriek, she falls back into a 
chair in a faint. Madame and her friends rush into the room 
and bring her to. The whole matter is explained to her; she 
sees how she has been deceived and is duly humiliated. 
Begging the pardon of everybody, she is freely forgiven, and 
the play ends happily. 

The girls in this play surprised us all by the ease with which 
they spoke the French lines, and did great credit to Miss Kalli- 
woda’s training. 

The cast of characters is as follows : — 


Madame de Pont-Levis 

Cyprienne, her neice 

Jeanne, \ 

Clothilde, >■ friends of Cyprienne 
Angele, ) 

Baptiste, the game keeper 

Wartin, his wife 

Lise, a maid servant 


. . Plarriet Parsons 
. . . .Bertha James. 
Bessie Chalifoux 
Molly Pillsbury 
Gladys Lawrence 
. . . Louise Parker 
. . .Annis Kendall 
. .Marion Kimball 


At the close of this play a second one was given, called “ Les 
Cloches Cass6s.” The scene is laid at the country house of 
Roger Dorelly, with whom lives his cousin, Madame Simon, a 
young widow, and her niece Aline. When the curtain rises, we 
find the three in the living room talking quietly, ■when the 
gardener, Pierre, enters the room with a broken bell-glass in 
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each hand. He says that the night before he saw a man whom 
he thinks a thief, running across the garden from the recesses of 
the house; in his hurry the man stumbled over the bell-glasses 
and dropped a pair of gloves. Examining the gloves, Roger 
sees that the visitor is not a thief, and he instantly draws his 
own conclusions. Closeting himself with Aline, he demands an 
explanation of the secret caller. She denies all knowledge of the 
affair. When he finds her firm, Roger gives up any further 
attempt at making her confess, and leaves her. Aline hurries 
to her aunt from whom she soon learns the whole story. 

Madame Simon is in love with Monsieur Ablin, a doll manu- 
facturer, but fearing her niece’s disapproval of a second marriage, 
hesitates to make it known. Monsieur Ablin, who has grown 
impatient over the delay and suspense, comes that night for a 
final answer. Aline offers no objections to the marriage, so the 
two go and explain the matter to Roger, who though very much 
surprised, is by no means angry. Monsieur Ablin is duly 
invited to the house and introduced into the family. Roger 
has for a long time cherished a very warm affection for his cousin 
Aline, and now that her aunt is engaged in her own love affairs, 
he takes the opportunity of declaring his passion for her. It 
appears that her feelings correspond with his, and the play ends 
with the two couples happily united. 

CAST OF CHARACTERS. 


Roger Dorelly. . . 
Madame Simon . . 
Aline, her neice. 
Germain, servant 
Pierre, gardener . 
Genevieve, maid 
Ablin • 


. . . Louise Hyde 
. . . Carol Quincy 
...Helen Foster 
Elizabeth James 
. .Anthy Gorton 
. . . . Ethel Clark 
. . . . Sibyl Wright 


The parts were all admirably taken, and the costumes 
ingeniously gotten up. Carol Quincy, as Madame Simon, looked 
lovely in a Liberty gown of green, belonging to Mrs. Underhill, 
and a poke bonnet found among the relics of Miss Rogers, while 
Helen Foster in a white dress made a charming “ jeune fille.” 
Louise Hyde went through her long, difficult part without a 
break, and acted with a great deal of composure and self- 
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possession. Anthy Gorton, who appeared last year as an 
English society girl, showed the versatility of her powers by 
the inimitable way she did the part of the gardener. Two 
more model servants could not be found than Elizabeth 
James and Ethel Clark; as for Sibyl Wright, she acted the 
part of the timid, retiring doll manufacturer to perfection. 

In spite of the rain that day, the plays were well attended. 
After the performances, chocolate and crackers were served. 
The whole afternoon proved to be a success, and the actors came 
away laden with bouquets. Marguerite Holmes. 


One of the most interesting things the girls have attended 
this year was the stereopticon lecture on Venice, by Dr. Spauld- 
ing, at the Unitarian Church, on the evening of March twenty- 
fifth. Miss Kalliwoda chaperoned about eighteen girls, and 
for about two hours we felt as though we were in Venice. 

Mary Titus. 


On Friday, March twenty-seventh, the school was very much 
entertained by a musicale given by all the girls who take music. 
We had looked forward to it with a great deal of pleasure, not 
only because it was the first musicale ever given by Rogers Hall 
girls, but also because there were to be no recitations the last 
of the morning. 

After recess, we all gathered in the drawing room, exulting 
that we were not among the performers. Before the recital 
began, the girls who were to take part were very much scared, 
and went around with very long faces. But as soon as they 
began, they got over their fright, and did very well. The applause 
with which they were greeted was very enthusiastic. Saidee 
Forrest’s playing ought to be mentioned especially, as she has a 
great deal of talent, and played beautifully. 

To the great delight of the girls, Miss Shorey played a few 
selections, and Mrs. Kerwin sang some very pretty songs. 

Altogether, the musicale was a great success, and everyone 
thoroughly enjoyed it. 
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PROGRAM. 

Songs. 

“The Sweetest Flower That Grows” Anthy Gorton 

“The Four-leaf Clover” Harriet Parsons 

“Spring Time” Helen Adams 

“On the Way to Kew,” Arthur Foote Mrs. Kerwin 

“On the Wings of Song,” Mendelssohn Mrs. Kerwin 

An encore. 

Piano Solos. 

“Mountain Echoes” Marguerite Holmes 

“Alsatian Dance” Gladys Lawrence 

‘ ‘ Minuet ” Gladys Lawrence 

“Schubert’s Waltz” Alice Ramsdell 

“Hunting Song” Alice Ramsdell 

“A Country Festival” Mary Titus 

“ Meistersanger, ” Wagner Helen Pratt 

“Erotik” Lola Stevens 

“To the Spring” Lola Stevens 

“Ballade,” Rein eke -Saidee Forrest 

“Etude,” Mendelssohn Miss Shorey 

“Hark, Hark, the Lark,” Schubert Miss Shorey 

“Ballad,” Chopin Miss Shorey 

“Berceuse,” Henselt . . Miss Shorey 


Harriet Nesmith. 


DR. HALE’S LETTER. 

In acknowledgment of a copy of the April Splinters 
sent to Dr. Hale, he wrote to the president of the Hall a note, 
of which we are so proud that we place it here so that all the 
girls may have an opportunity to see it: — 

Roxbury, April 1, 1903. 

Dear Miss Hyde : — 

I think it must be to your thoughtful kindness that I owe 
this pretty copy of Splinters, which I have been reading with so 
much pleasure. I should think the girls would like to go to such 
a school — 

Will you give them all my wishes for a Happy Easter Season? 

Always yours and theirs, 

Edward E. Hale. 
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On Sunday afternoon, April the nineteenth, Edna Mills gave 
a little tea in her room, in honor of Beth Cummings, her room- 
mate of last year, who was spending Sunday at Rogers Hall. 


PRINCE PUNJAB. 

“ Prince Punjab ” was the main topic of conversation in the 
school for a week preceding April twenty-fourth. The fact that 
very few of the girls had ever seen a play given by college men, 
and also the fact that some of the men in this particular 
operetta were known to the girls, partly accounted for the 
excitement that prevailed. 

Accordingly, at half-past seven, Friday evening, the entire 
school piled into a car, chartered for its express use, which con- 
veyed it to Huntington Hall, to see the Pi Eta Society of Harvard 
give the musical comedy, “Prince Punjab.” Perhaps the thing 
that the girls looked forward to most, was the prospect of seeing 
boys dressed as girls, and they were by no means disappointed 
when the dancing girls appeared on the stage, for their looks 
would put many of us to shame. “Lily Rogers,” the first 
“star” to make her appearance, was a perfect society girl, in her 
dainty gown and parasol, but when she began to sing, there 
was one burst of laughter. In fact, we were kept in a contin- 
uous gale of merriment all the evening. But the thing which 
appealed to us most, of course, was the hit on Rogers Hall. 

We could hardly realize it was over, when all the actors 
and chorus appeared, and the orchestra played that piece 
which naturally interested us most, and which we have been 
singing ever since, “Girls, girls, girls will be girls, no matter 
where you find them.” Belle Reade. 


Friday, May first, at the invitation of Mr. Crosby, Mrs. 
Underhill, accompanied by the teachers, took the girls to the 
Textile School to look over the buildings and see the work done 
there. The visit was made very entertaining, for Mr. Crosby 
and the students very kindly showed us around, and explained 
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the uses of' the various pieces of machinery. We saw different 
processes through which the cotton and woolen goods pass, 
and admired particularly a certain piece of cloth made by a girl. 


Miss von Sarauw chaperoned a number of the girls to see 
“A Chinese Honeymoon” at the LowelbOpera House on Satur- 
day afternoon, May the second. 


A DAY AT THE COUNTRY CLUB. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Ellingwood, we had the 
pleasure of spending Saturday, May ninth, at the Vesper Country 
Club. The day set proved to be a warm, sunshiny one, so under 
the able chaperonage of Miss Poole and Miss Puffer, we set off. 

A happy crowd we were, when we left Rogers Hall on that 
beautiful May morning, feeling fully assured of the good time 
that awaited us. 

It was necessary for us to ride a long distance in the electric 
cars, and as the open cars are now running, this added all the 
more to our fun. As soon as we arrived at Tyngsboro, we all 
piled out of the car, each one trying to get out first. 

The Country Club is prettily situated on a little island in 
the Merrimac river, so after getting off the car, the next thing 
to do was to take the ferry across the river. 

When we reached the island, we were left free to do as we 
pleased. During the morning, we roamed about in little groups. 
Some played tennis or golf, while others were seen sitting 
under shady trees, reading to their hearts’ content. At half 
past twelve we all met at the Club and had our luncheon, which 
was served on a long table on the veranda. As there were 
many of us to be served and we were all pretty hungry, it was 
some time before we finished. 

After luncheon, some of us played base-ball, while others 
watched. But, as all good times must end, so this good time 
did too. 

Once more we assembled at the Club, and after we had 
gotten all our belongings together, we started for Rogers Hall 
again. We arrived at school in time for dinner and all declared 
that we had had a “simply perfect time.” 


Anthy Gorton. 
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THE SENIOR LUNCHEON. 

One of the most enjoyable times that the Senior Class has 
had this year, was a luncheon given by Mrs. Wilder, at the 
Country Club. On Friday, May fifteenth, the band of Seniors 
took the one o’clock trolley, and at about half-past two we arrived 
at the island, where Mrs. Wilder, Mrs. Hood, Mrs. Huntress, and 
Ruth Wilder welcomed us most cordially. Those of us who had 
not seen the island before were immensely charmed by it. 

Shortly after we arrived, lunch was announced. The long 
table set on the Club House piazza was decorated with apple 
blossoms. We certainly were not a silent party during the lunch- 
eon, which everybody enjoyed so much. When we had finished 
our lunch we all rose and drank toasts to Mrs. Wilder and to the 
officers of the class. A few minutes later everybody was making 
their way to different parts of the island, some played tennis, 
others golf, and still others strolled around the grounds enjoying 
every minute of the time. 

It was about half-past seven when we returned to the dock 
where we took the ferry across the river. The pleasant ride on 
the trolley was repeated and we were soon at school, where a 
“ stand-up ” supper had been prepared for us. Then we went 
to our rooms to talk over our good time, and each one, as she 
thought of Mrs. Wilder’s kindness and cordiality, wished to 
thank her again. Edna Mills. 


THE SENIOR DANCE. 

The Senior Class is very grateful to the rest of the girls of the 
school for their enjoyment last Saturday evening. The dance 
was" certainly a great success, it was so informal, and everyone 
seemed to be in the best of spirits. 

Mrs. Underhill and Miss Parsons received in the drawing 
room, and at about half -past seven the guests had begun to 
arrive, and they soon were busily engaged making out their 
programmes. 

Small Japanese lanterns were strung from the front of the 
gymnasium to the verandas, making a very pretty effect. 
The walls inside were decorated with greens, and from the 
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baskets, at either end, hung a lantern. Just outside the door was 
the music, not an orchestra — but the most ideal music for 
a summer dance — a hurdy-gurdy — and the best one of which 
Lowell can boast. 

The night was a trifle chilly, to be sure, but capes and long 
coats were kept handy at the door, so that after each dance we 
could go out, and walk around the paths or sit on the benches 
underneath the trees. Even the lemonade did not go a-begging, 
for, in spite of the cold, it rapidly disappeared. Occasionally, 
a girl with a cape on, or a man with his coat collar turned up, 
could be seen dancing, but this only added to the informality, 
and hence to the pleasure of the evening. 

At ten, as though called to school, we took our places at 
our desks in the school-room, and, from the long table in the 
dining room, delicious ice cream and cake were served. It was 
half-past eleven before the dance broke up, and each one, as he 
or she left, exclaimed, “I have had the time of my life.” 

Nathalie Newhall. 


Miss Kalliwoda’s art classes have enjoyed the last term’s 
work very much, on account of the very pleasant little journeys 
made to the Lowell Public Library. The library possesses some 
very rare prints, and quantities of fine art books, and the girls 
were delighted to recognize many of their pet artists’ pictures 
among the collection. 

The girls all enjoyed the visit of Miss Eastman, who came 
to the school on Wednesday, May nineteenth. She stayed with 
us until Thursday afternoon,' and that morning she gave us a 
delightful talk about her ideal of what the woman of the twen- 
tieth century should be. Miss Eastman, who is one of the trustees 
of Rogers Hall, was at the head of Dana Hall for thirty years, 
so she thoroughly understands girls, and we all thought she 
was a charming person to know. 

Several of our teachers have much pleasure in store for 
them during the summer vacation. 

Miss Shorey is planning to study music in Berlin with her 
former professor; Miss Puffer and Miss von Sarauw will travel 
on the continent. 
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We feared at one time that our trip to Andover this year 
would not be realized. Our first plan was to get two drags and 
drive over to see the Exeter-Andover Track Meet, but we were 
unable to secure them as they were engaged for the use of the 
veterans on Decoration Day. Then we applied for a special car, 
but as it was a holiday, no cars could be reserved. Finally, six- 
teen of us with Miss Poole and Miss Puffer took the train. 

We arrived at the field very early, but we enjoyed seeing 
the people come in and take their places — some carrying red 
flags, others blue, every one filled with the hope that his side 
would come out ahead. 

At 2.30 the first race was started, and from that minute every- 
body was thrilled with excitement. The cheering, which was 
especially good on both sides, kept up the spirits of the defeated, 
and urged on those who were winning. 

Every fibre of the men who were racing seemed to be deter- 
mined and resolute, each man bent on working for his respective 
school — not for himself. 

After three hours, the final score was decided — Andover 
coming out ahead, the score being 53J — 38^. Then we 
walked down to the station to take the train home. The girls 
who carried blue waved it furiously, those who had held the red 
with great pride at the beginning of the meet now folded it closely 
together, and if they talked at all, it was of the weather. 

When we arrived at school we found that those who had been 
left at home had had a most delightful supper on the lawn. We 
had missed that, but very soon supper in the dining-room was 
announced for eighteen hungry girls. Edna L. Mills. 


On Friday, May twenty-ninth, Miss Coburn gave a delight- 
ful tea for the Seniors at her home on Andover Street. 

On the last Saturday afternoon of the school year, May the 
thirtieth, a most delicious supper was served out on the terrace 
behind the Hall, for those who went neither to the Andover- 
Exeter Track Meet nor away for over Sunday. 

At a meeting of the Hall girls, it was found that there was 
a sum of money on hand, and as they were not generous enough 
to leave it as a legacy to the next year girls, they decided to have 
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a house-supper. The date chosen was the last Sunday of the 
school year, and the supper was served from the north piazza. 
The teachers and girls sat about under the trees, and all agreed 
that the committee must have spent much time in consulting 
the individual tastes of all, for each girl said the supper was just 
what she herself would have picked out. 

The House girls gave their final house-supper on the last 
day of May. Although the feast was not served out of doors, 
still the girls enjoyed themselves as they always do at any of the 
House affairs. The entertainment committee should be con- 
gratulated on the able way they have planned and carried out the 
entertainments of the year. 


ATHLETICS, 


founder’s day 1903. 

Thursday, May seventh, was Miss Rogers’ birthday, which 
we celebrate every year as Founder’s Day. Just as last year, 
the weather was most dubious in the morning, but at nine-thirty 
we all assembled in the school-room. As Dr. Greene, one who 
knew Miss Rogers very well, was unable to come and talk to 
us about her, Mrs. Underhill read some interesting papers 
belonging to the Rogers family, and showed us some samplers, 
drawings, school reports, and letters, that had belonged to 
Miss Jemima Cummings, Miss Rogers’ mother. These inter- 
ested us particularly. Jemima Cummings must have been very 
bright in grammar, for among the papers were a number of 
slips with the words, “Jemima Cummings, best in grammar.” 

At half-past ten, when the sports were to begin, the weather 
had cleared, and the sun was shining brightly, so we all went out 
on the athletic field in fine spirits. The apple trees all in bloom, 
the light green of the grass, and the girls dressed in their dark 
green suits made the field a most attractive place. The events 
and results were as follows: — 

/. 5 ° Yard Dash — H. R. Adams, N. Newhall, C. A. Case, 

H. Parsons, S. Wright, E. Mills, D. Wright. 

1st, D. Wright ; 2d, H. Parsons ; 3d, E. Mills. 
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II. Three-Legged Race — C. Quincy, L. Hyde ; H. Talmage, 
E. Clark; A. Ramsdell, P. Farrington; P. Pew, D. Wright; 
C. Case, N. Newhall ; R. Wilder, I. Nesmith ; M. Bard, 
M. Holmes; B. Butler, E. Mills; J. Huntress, A. Gorton; 
H. Parsons, H. Lovell ; M. Kimball, L. Kimball ; A. Ken- 
dall, L. Parker ; G. Baldwin, E. Swift. 

ist, R. Wilder; 2d, G. Baldwin ; 3d, L. Hyde. 

Finals — I. Nesmith ; E. Swift ; C. Quincy. 

e 

III. Junior High Jtimp — B. Chalifoux, M. Hockmeyer, A. Ken- 
dall, M. Pillsbury. 

ist, B. Chalifoux (3 ft. 6 in.) ; 2d, M. Pillsbury (3 ft. 5 in.); 
3d, A. Kendall (3 ft. 4 in.). 

IV. Running High Jump — E. Mills, D. Ellingwood, I. Nesmith. 

ist, D. Ellingwood (4 ft. 10 in.) ; 2d, E. Mills (4 ft. 9 in.) ; 

3d, I. Nesmith (4 ft. 8 in.). 

V. Potato Race — 1. C. Case, P. Pew, D. Wright, R. Wilder, 

M. Bard. 2. M. Kimball, H. Talmage, S. Wright, S. Hodg- 
kins, M. Holmes, E. Foster. 3. J. Huntress, P. Farrington, 
E. Gregg, I. Nesmith, D. Ellingwood, A. Gorton. 

ist Heat — ist, D. Wright ; 2d, S. Wright; 3d, H. Talmage. 

2d Heat — ist, D. Ellingwood; 2d, I. Nesmith ; 3d, J. Huntress 
Finals — ist, D. Ellingwood; 2d, J. Huntress; 3d, D. Wright. • 

VI. Putting the Shot — N. Abbott, B. Butler, C. Case, L. Hyde, 
C. Wright, R. Wilder, N. Newhall, I. Nesmith, E. Mills, 
C. Quincy, D. Ellingwood, H. Parsons, R. Thomas. 

ist, D. Ellingwood (22 ft. 1 in.); 2d, E. Mills (20 ft.); 

3d, I Nesmith (19 ft. 1-2 in.). 

VII. Junior Potato Race — 1. C. Lawrence, L. Parker, B. 
Chalifoux, B. James. 2. S. Hobson, G. Brown, M. Hock- 
meyer, G. Lane. 

ist Heat — ist, L. Parker; 2d, M. Pillsbury; 3d, B. Chalifoux. 
2d Heat — ist, S. Hobson; 2d, G. Brown; 3d, M. Hockmeyer. 
Finals — ist, L. Parker; 2d, M. Pillsbury; 3d, S. Hobson. 
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VIII. Hop , Step , and Jump — M. Bard, E. Mills, A. Gorton r 
M. Holmes, D. Wright, R. Thomas, R. Wilder, I, Nesmith,. 
E. Thomas, H. Talmage, C. Wright, J. Huntress, D. Elling- 
wood. 

1st, D. Ellingwood (26 ft. 10 in.); 2d, D. Wright (26 ft .) ; 

3d, R. Thomas (24 ft. 3 in.). 

IX. 75 Yard Dash — E. Mills, H. Parsons, D. Wright, M. 
Wilson, R. Wilder. 

1st, D. Wright; 2d, H. Parsons; 3d, E. Mills. 

X. Junior 50 Yards Dash — A. Kendall, M. Hockmeyer, L. 
Parker, S. Hobson, B. Chalifoux, G. Lawrence, M. Pillsbury. 

1st, L. Parker; 2d, M. Pillsbury; 3d, M. Jefferson. , 

XI. Running Broad Jump — E. Mills, C. Wright, D. Wright, 
L. Parker, S. Forrest, H. Adams, R. Wilder, J. Huntress, 
I. Nesmith, D. Ellingwood. 

1st, D. Wright (11 ft. 1 in.); 2d, D. Ellingwood (10 ft. 11 in.) ; 

3d, C. Wright. 

XII. Obstacle Race — M. Kimball, M. Wilson, D. Wright, 
L. Parker, H. Adams, D. Ellingwood, S. Wright. 

1 st, D. Ellingwood ; 2d, D. Wright ; 3d, S. Wright. 

XIII. Throwing the Basket Ball — D. Wright, G. Baldwin, 
H. Parsons, C. Quincy. 

1st, R. Wilder; 2d, H. Parsons ; 3d, C. Wright. 

XIV Relay Race — Team I. M. Wilson, L. Hyde, M. Holmes, 
R. Thomas, J. Adams, M. Pew. Team II. E. Swift, 
C. Quincy, B. Read, G. Baldwin, E. James, S. Wright. Tie. 

Total Points — D. Ellingwood, 28 ; D. Wright, 22 ; E. Mills, 8 ; 

H. Parsons, 9. 

The Three-Legged Race was most exciting, as it was very 
hard for the girls with their feet tied together to run any distance 
without falling down. 
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The Running High Jump, which all watched with great 
interest, was not as successful as the one at the indoor meet, and 
no record was made, as the winner stopped before she reached 
her limit, because she was entered in most of the other sports. 

All waited eagerly to see the result of the Shot Put, as we 
had had very little practice, and we used a heavier shot than 
ever before, but the results were very good. 

Best of all was the Obstacle Race, which did not have as 
many entries as usual, but it turned out a great success. The 
course was a very difficult one: it started at the east side of the 
house, went over a rockery, through a brush hurdle, which was 
almost impenetrable, up into a large apple tree, to the west 
side of the hall, where there were eggs and spoons, which had 
to be carried to the front of the Hall, and then it was a straight 
run to the finish. On the last stretch, Dorothy Ellingwood had 
such a lead that it was not a close finish. 

The Relay Race was a tie, and as the teams were not made 
up as they had been planned, and also because news was abroad 
that it w’as time for lunch, it was not run again. 

FIELD DAY COMMITTEE. 

Dorothy Ellingwood, Chairman. 

Nathalie Newhall, Mildred Wilson, Sibyl Wright, 
Caroline Wright. 


JUDGES. 


Mrs. E. P. Underhill, Miss Underhill, Miss McFarlane. 

After an exciting morning, both for those who took part 
and those who looked on, we were invited by Mrs. Underhill to 
come in to a “ stand-up” luncheon in the Hall. The table was 
prettily decorated with apple blossoms, and Mrs. Underhill 
and Miss Parsons served. Soon the dining and school rooms 
were filled w T ith girls, each -with a plate of salad in one hand and 
a cup of coffee in the other, hurrying about to find a seat where 
she could sit and eat and talk over the events of the morning. 
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At half-past two, everybody gathered at the athletic field 
to see a base-ball game between two teams that had been selected 
by Miss McFarlane. . 


team no. 1. 
Ellingwood, p. 
R. Wilder, c. 

E. Mills, lb. 
Wright, 2b. 
Read, 3b. 
Parsons, ss. 

M. Kimball, cf. 
Anthy Gorton, rf. 

H. Foster, If. 


D. 


C. 

B. 

H. 


TEAM NO. 2 . 

H. Talmage, p. 

I. Nesmith, c. 

C. Quincy, 2 b. 
C. Case, lb. 

H. Adams, 3b. 
S. Wright, ss. 

E. James, cf. 

A. Ramsdell, rf. 

J. Adams, If. 


We had played eight innings of a most exciting game, when 
a sudden shower came up and put an end to base-ball for the 
day. The final score was 12 - 6 , in favor of Team No. 1. The 
playing of all the girls was very good; Dorothy Ellingwood did 
especially well; she made two double plays and struck out a 
number of the girls. 


THE INDOOR ATHLETIC MEET. 

The Athletic Meet at Rogers Hall took place on March 
twenty-eight. The first part of the morning was devoted to 
exhibitions in fencing, Indian clubs, and wand drills, all of 
which were very well done, and showed the result of Miss 
McFarlane’s careful training. The order of the sports and 
winners are as follows : — 


DOUBLE HEADED RHINOCEROS RACE. 


Won by — i. 

C D. Ellingwood 2 . 

C N. Newhall j. 

( H. Adams 


J and 

1 and 

< and 


( G. Lawrence. 

( A. Ramsdell. 

( B. James. 


RUNNING HIGH JUMP. 

i. D. Ellingwood (5 ft. 6 in.) 2. D. Wright (5 ft. 5 in.) 
3. E. Mills (4 ft. 7 in.) 

POTATO RACE. 

1. D. Wright. 

STANDING HIGH JUMP. 

1. D. Ellingwood (3 ft. 11 in.) 2. E. Mills (3 ft. 10 in.) 
3. D. Wright (3 ft. 9 in.) 
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CAPTAIN BALL. 

A. Ramsdell’s Team. 

THROWING BASKET BALL. 

I. D. Wright (5 out of io). 2. D. Ellingwood (4 out of 10). 

JUMPING ROPE. 

1. Bonnibel Butler. 

The morning ended with a hotly contested basket-ball game 
between the Boarders and the Day Pupils. The game was 
unusually exciting, as the teams were playing for a handsome 
silver cup which the athletic association had bought, and which 
is to be played for, each year. 

The line-up was as follows : 

House Pupils. Day Pupils. 


C. Quincy 

| Homes j- 


G. Baldwin 


N. Newhall 

H. Lovell 

| Guards | 

R. Wilder. 

L. Hyde 



H. Parsons 

S. Wright 

| L. Centers | * 



The game began with a goal thrown by Gladys Baldwin, 
followed by a goal on a foul by D. Ellingwood. Then Gladys 
Baldwin threw another basket, making the score 4-1. The half 
ended with a sensational throw from center by Isabel Nesmith, 
making the score 4-4. 

At the beginning of the second half, the game was very 
exciting, four goals and a foul being thrown for the Day Team, 
and two for the Boarders. Gladys Baldwin then threw the last 
goal for her side, making the score 13-10. 

Dorothy Ellingwood threw two more goals and a foul, 
making the score at the finish 18-10 in favor of the Day Pupils. 
The cup was then awarded to the victorious team, and was 
received amid many cheers and congratulations. 


ALUMNAE NOTES, 

A LETTER FROM WELLESLEY. 

There are so many pleasant incidents in our life here at 
Wellesley, that it is difficult to select those which will most 
interest people unacquainted with the ways of our college. 
Before we came to Wellesley, we were much interested in the 
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customs of different colleges, and so perhaps the girls of Rogers 
Hall would like to know about some of the customs here. 

The first Sunday after college opens in September is Flower 
Sunday. In the morning when we went to breakfast, we each 
found at our place a spray of flowers and a little card with the 
inscription, “ God is Love, Flower Sunday.” The bright, 
pleasant day after the many rainy ones, the beautiful Memorial 
chapel, decorated with flowers, and the impressive sermon on 
“ God is Love,” all made our first Sunday, one to be remembered. 

On any special day, or whenever anything important has 
happened, the girls gather immediately after chapel in the 
“ Centre ” of College Hall. “ Centre ” is a square, open from 
the first floor to the fifth. The Seniors and Juniors stand on 
the first floor, the Sophomores, around the square in the second, 
and we Freshmen, on the third floor. The Seniors begin to cheer, 
and the other classes follow, each cheering several times, until 
the first bell strikes, when the Seniors start the “ W-e-l-l-e-s-l-e-y 
Wellesley ” cheer, and then we all go to our classes. 

The celebration of the first day of May was especially inter- 
esting to us Freshmen. By eight o’clock, we were all assembled 
on the campus, the Seniors to roll their hoops and the rest of us 
to cheer. Before the start, the Seniors sang ; then we all 
cheered, while they rolled their hoops across the campus to the 
chapel. There, they lined up on either side of the steps, and 
holding up their hoops, they formed an arch, under which 
Juniors, Sophomores and Freshmen marched into chapel. After 
the service, the Seniors danced in a double circle about their 
class-tree, and sang their class song. The Sophomores formed 
a circle about them, and we all sang “ Alma Mater ” and gave 
the Wellesley cheer. The Sophomores broke their ring into the 
form of a horse-shoe, and the Seniors rolled their hoops back to 
College Hall. In the afternoon, after the last recitation, all the 
girls, dressed as little children, ran out upon the campus to play 
games and dance around the May-pole. There were girls, big 
and little, dressed in white, pink, blue, and red. There were little 
boys in sailor suits, and some in kilts with their nurses. After 
our Freshman president was crowned queen of the May by the 
president of the Senior class, we all ran to the May-pole to seize 
a bright colored ribbon. Around and around, in and out, we 
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danced. Some jumped rope, some played “ Drop-the-handker- 
chief,” and some “ London Bridge is Falling Down.” Under 
the cedar trees, ice cream, stick-candy, fudge and lemonade were 
sold. As dinner time approached, the host of children scattered 
with cheers for “ 1903 May Day.” 

One morning last week, at chapel, the Juniors filed in, two 
by two, some in white dresses with their hair powdered, and 
others in black. We found that those in white had “ gone out 
from their three forensics,” while those in black had yet to com- 
plete their debates. After chapel, they marched in a mass up to 
College Hall, singing as they went, a song to the tune of “ John 
Brown’s Body,” the chorus ending with “Down with debates 
and forensics.” Some evening soon, the Junior Class will steal 
away to bury or burn their hated forensics. The Sophomores 
will do all in their power to prevent the Juniors from carrying 
out their plans. 

Tree Day, the great day for the Freshmen, comes early in 
June. Then for the first time, we give our class yell, sing our 
song, and announce our colors and flower. Even now the 
Sophomores are trying to discover our secrets, and they say they 
know all about them. Later, they try to steal our costumes. 
One year they kept the Mistress of Ceremonies locked up for 
three or four days in Newton ; she finally succeeded in bribing 
a man to drive her back to Wellesley, and arrived just in time 
to lead the procession in her short skirt and shirt waist. They 
say that no one pretends to sleep the night before Tree Day; 
that the Sophomores invade the village, and there is great 
excitement. 

These are only a few of the many customs peculiar to our 
college, which make it always “ College Beautiful.” 

Bernice J. Everett, 
Ethel M. Everett. 


Mrs. Oakes Ames (Blanche Ames, 1899) has a son, born 
May nineteenth. 

Jessie Ames (R. H., 1899) is having a busy spring. She is 
president of the Senior Class of Smith College ; a position of 
honor which is not without its demands of time and thought. 
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In addition to this, she is to be “ leading lady ” in the Senior 
Dramatics, and so difficult a part is Katharine’s in “ Love’s 
Labor Lost ” that it requires much rehearsing. If we did not 
know Jessie, we might wonder how a girl that has so many out- 
side interests keeps up with her class work. 

Mrs. John Vaughan (Ellen T. Batchelor, R. H., 1895) is 
going to Wellesley Hills to live, and already she has completed 
the plans for her house. 

Elizabeth F. Bennett (R. IT., 1894, Wellesley, 1899) was 
obliged in March to give up teaching for this year on account of 
ill health. In June she sails for Europe as a member of Mr. 
Harris’ touring party. 

Rachel L. Sprague (R. H., 1900) was married in April to 
Mr. William F. Sprague. Mr. and Mrs. Sprague are building a 
house in Lowell. 

Henriette Hastings’ dancing classes were so successful last 
winter that she is making preparations to continue them in the 
fall. 

Mrs. Walter M. Hastings (Villette Burchard), who has been 
living in West Newton since her marriage, will move to Methuen 
in June. 

Bertha Holden (R. H., 1896, Smith 1901) is to be married in 
June to Louis Olney, an instructor in the Textile School. 

Mrs. Herbert Swift (Berenice Jocelyn) stopped in Boston on 
her way to Chicago and several of the old Rogers Hall girls had 
the pleasure of seeing her again. 

Margaret Richardson (R. H., 1898, Wells, 1902) was assist- 
ing in the College settlement work at Dennison House, the first 
part of this year. Since January, she has been taking a course 
in the theory of teaching at Nashua, and has now accepted a 
position in a private school in Connecticut. 


COMMENCEMENT. 


Nature and the artistic skill of the under-graduates joined 
hands on the third of June, to make Rogers Hall as attractive as 
a “ Palace Beautiful,” the last day that the class of nineteen three 
spent within its doors. 

After the last “ stand-up ” lunch of the year was over, and 
the last of the twelve seniors had put the finishing touches to 
her toilette, a reception was held in the drawing-rooms. Mrs. 
Underhill, Miss Parsons and Dean Arnold received, with Mrs. 
Cummings, Mrs. Foss, and the wives of the trustees. It was 
half past four before the guests had met the twelve “ ladies of 
the day,” and that was the time chosen for the commencement 
exercises. 

For the second time this year, the dining-room and school 
room were used for other than their original purposes. 

The trustees with their wives sat in one part of the school 
room, opposite the graduates, who looked very attractive in their 
fresh white gowns, almost covered with gorgeous bunches of 
flowers, which had been sent them by relatives and friends. 

Many of the gardens of Belvidere helped to transform the 
room where the exercises were held. The boards were covered 
with sprays of white flowering shrubs and red peonies. The 
guests of Mrs. Underhill sat facing the trustees and graduates, 
and had the full benefit of the beauty of the flower-laden desk. 

The under-graduates sat in a body in the dining-room, and 
were ushered in by Juliette Huntress, after the trustees had 
been shown their seats by Julia Holmes. When the long line of 
girls had passed through the school room, Carol Quincy ushered 
in the most impoatant factors of the Commencement, the seniors 
themselves, preceded by Mrs. Underhill. 

The Rev. Dr. George C. Wright of Lowell began the 
exercises with a prayer, and then Dean Arnold of Simmons 
College, the speaker of the day, was introduced. Every one was 
very much interested in what she said, and her many pleasant 
anecdotes made her talk very entertaining. She urged upon her 
audience the necessity of education, not only for the sake of 
learning itself, but also for the service that educated people are 
sure to be able to do for their fellow beings. 
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After a good round of applause from the audience for Dean 
Arnold, the graduates rose and were presented with their long- 
coveted diplomas. Dr. Greene spoke to them in his usual kind 
and sympathetic way, and impressed upon them the importance 
of the work they were now fitted to do in the world. 

A senior was the next speaker, and every one w r as very 
anxious to hear what Cyrena Case, the class president, had to 
say. In a few well chosen words, she echoed the sentiments of 
the class, and gave a formal good-bye to dear Rogers Hall, the 
scene of so many and such pleasant events. She presented a 
magnificent silver punch bowl to the school in behalf of the class. 
This was the time for Major Stott’s speech. In his usual 
off-hand, funny way, he accepted the bowl with many thanks, 
and lighted up the somewhat solemn occasion by his witty 
remarks. 

Dr. Chambre pronounced the benediction, and the Com- 
mencement of 1903 was over. 

Every one was in great spirits for the refreshments that 
were served out on the lawn. Numbers of little tables were 
filled with groups of girls with their guests, and for an hour 
every one made the best use of her time. We felt that this was 
the last time we would all be together, and put off the final good- 
byes as long as possible. 

Nothing but the lateness of the hour could separate us, but 
when the men came for the trunks, they never could have 
guessed that a little time before Rogers Hall was holding its 
Commencement exercises. 

The decorations were in charge of Louise Hyde, and she 
and her band of willing helpers are to be congratulated upon 
the fine effects of their work. The ushering was conducted very 
successfully by Carol Quincy, and she, too, was assisted by 
capable girls. 

Everything passed off beautifully, and everybody declared 
that June third was a happy ending to a happy year. 

The report of Commencement would be incomplete without 
a little sketch of each member of the class, so the girls of the 
illustrious class of nineteen hundred three will be taken up 
separately. 
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The Class showed excellent judgment when they elected 
Cyrena Case of Buffalo as their president. Her charming 
manners and sweet disposition will make her career at Smith a 
very pleasant one ; she will be sure to have a successful college 
life, as she is a good, all-around girl, interested in athletics, clever 
at her lessons, and kind and considerate to all those around her. 
We shall miss her sadly, and can’t help envying Smith for its new 
student in the coming September. 

Nathalie Newhall, another Buffalo girl, would be an addition 
to any college, but unfortunately she does not expect to go. In 
every form df athletics where it is possible for girls to take part, 
Nathalie is in the foremost rank. We shall miss her, not only for 
her efficiency in sports and games of all sorts, but also for her 
own sake. 

Philadelphia’s representative to the class is Mildred Wilson, 
the wittiest of the seniors. Her dry humor added to her 
lovable character have won for her many friends. Her clever 
articles, which have appeared in several numbers of “ Splinters,” 
have added much to the paper, and we know that when she goes 
to Smith her literary powers will be appreciated and valued there 
as they have been here. 

The “ Hall” has one other senior, Gladys Baldwin of Booth- 
bay, Maine. She is one of the three girls who go to Wellesley, 
and she is our crack “ home” in basket ball. She has always 
been a good student, and will surely have a good, jolly time at 
college, and will come back with a large store of knowledge 
besides. 

The “House” will lose a very good president in Helen 
Lovell, when she leaves Rogers Hall to enter Vassar next fall. 
She has been the chief officer of the “ House” the whole of this 
year, and’ has always proved to be a very attractive and capable girl 
in more ways than one. The class of nineteen three is unusually 
athletic, for Helen, too, takes an active part in all our games and 
meets. Besides holding a high office in the school government 
she is vice-president of her class. She lives at East Weymouth. 

The only other Pennsylvania girl is Edna Mills of Pottstown. 
She is one of the few girls who do not go to college, but she will 
continue her art studies. We feel sure that she will be success- 
ful, for when Ted goes in for anything she always puts her heart 
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and all her energies into it. As chairman of the entertainment 
committee, she has proved that she has splendid executive ability, 
and she has managed everything given to her, with unusual tact. 

Another girl who will go to Wellesley is Laura Kimball of 
Woburn. It doesn’t seem peculiar to us that all stray bugs and 
creatures of every description count Laura as their friend, for we 
know her sweet, retiring disposition and can very easily see that 
she has always lived for and appreciated the beauties of nature. 
She is the kind of girl who knows much more than people 
realize at first acquaintance, and she will be appreciated at 
Wellesley as she has been here. 

Next year the “House” will miss the merry music that 
Ernestine Swift of Cuba, New York, is always willing and glad 
to play, and Wells College will be entertained by means of her 
talent. She has been a very thorough student all this year and 
surely deserves her diploma. She is a generous-hearted and 
lovable girl, and we shall all miss her very much, but wish her all 
sorts of good luck during her coming college life. 

The class is not composed of house pupils only, but four 
day girls go to make up the fortunate twelve. Bertha Swanton 
is the third girl who has chosen Wellesley to be her alma mater. 
She will be sure to be successful in anything she undertakes 
while at college or elsewhere, for she is a girl of quiet determina- 
tion, and is very fond of her books and gets all the good possible 
out of them. 

Clara Francis is the “happy-go-lucky” senior who will 
continue her studies qt Simmons College next fall. She is always 
smiling and makes every one around her happy. She is ready 
to forgive every fault in others, and never shows resentment. 
Rogers Hall will surely miss her, for it has been her school since 
she started in the kindergarten department. 

Ruth Wilder will charm Vassar College with her wonderful 
conversational powers, for Ruth certainly excels in that oft- 
coveted talent. She always has a smile and kind word for every- 
body, and is very fond of books besides. If you meet Ruth 
once you never forget her, for by her peculiar drawling way 
of speaking and her love for long words you could “ spot ” her 
anywhere. 
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It is fitting that Caroline Wright should come last in the 
list of seniors, for she is the youngest girl of the class. Radcliffe 
is her pet college, and she shows every indication of passing 
splendid entrance examinations for admission next fall. Caroline 
is a girl with decided convictions, and has an opinion of her own 
on every matter of importance. She is a typical college girl, for 
besides being fond of study she is athletic, and is never happier 
than when she is trying some new stunt in the gymnasium. 

Mary Elizabeth Bard. 












